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ADVERTISEMENT. 


AlosT  of  the  principles  and  reasonings^  contained  in  this  vo- 
lume^ were  published  in  a  work  in  three  yolames^  called 
A  Treatise  qf  Human  Nature :  A  work  which  the  Author  had 
projected  before  he  left  College^  tind  which  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished not  long  after.  But  not  finding  it  successful^  he  was  sen- 
sible of  his  error  in  going  to  the  press  too  early^  and  he  cast  the 
whole  anew  in  the  following  pieces.;  where  some  negligences 
in  his  former  reasoning,  and  more  in  the  expression,  are,  he 
hopes,  corrected.  Yet  several  writers^  who  have  honoured  the 
Author's  Philosophy  with  answers,  have  taken  care  to  direct  all 
their  batteries  against  that  juvenile  work,  which  the  Author  ne- 
ver acknowledged,  and  have  affected  to  triumph  in  any  advan- 
tages which,  they  imagined,  they  had  obtained  over  it:  A 
practice  very  contrary  to  all  rules  of  candour  and  fair-dealing, 
and  a  strong  instance  of  those  polemical  artifices,  which  a  bi- 
gotted  zeal  thinks  itself  authorised  to  employ.  Henceforth  the 
Author  desires,  that  the  following  Pieces  may  alone  be  regarded 
as  containing  his  philosophical  sentiments  and  principles. 
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SECTION    I. 


Of  THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Moral  philosophy,  or  the  science  of  human  nature,  may 
be  treated  after  two  different  manners  ^  each  of  which 
has  its  peculiar  merits  and  may  contribute  to  the  enter- 
tunment,  instruction^  and  reformation  of  mankind.     The 
one  considers  map  chiefly  as  born  for  action  ;  and  as  influ- 
enced in  his  measures  by.  taste .  and  sentiment ;  pursuing 
one  object,  and  avoiding  another^  according  to  the  value 
which  these  objects  seem  to  possess,  and  according  to  the 
light  in  which  they  present  themselves.     As  virtue,  of  all 
objects,  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  valuable,  this  species  of 
philosophers  paint  her  in  the  most  amiable  colours  ;  bor- 
rowing all  helps  from  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  treating 
their  subject  in  an  easy  and  obvious  manner,  and  such  as  is 
best  fitted  to  please  the  imagination,  and  engage  the  af- 
fections.    They  select  the  most  striking  observations  and 
instances  from  common  life ;  place  opposite  characters 
in  a  proper  contrast  -,  and  alluring  us  into  the  paths  of 
virtue  by  the  views  of  glory  and  happiness,  direct  our  steps 
in  these  paths  by  the  soundest  precepts  and  most  illustrious 
examples.     They  make  us  feel  the  difference  between  vice 
and  virtue  j  they  excite  and  regulate  our  sentiments  \  2xA 
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SO  they  can  but  bend  our  hearts  to  the  love  of  probity  and 
true  honour,  they  think  that  they  have  fiilly  attained  the 
end  of  all  their  labours. 

The  other  species  of  philosophers  consider  man  in  the 
light  of  a  reasonable  rather  than  an  active  being,  and  en- 
deavour to  form  his  understanding  more  than  cultivate 
his  manners.  They  regard  human  nature  as  a  subject  of 
speculation  ;  and  with  a  narrow  scrutiny  examine  it,  in 
order  to  find  those  principles  which  regulate  our  under- 
standing, excite  our  sentiments,  and  make  us  approve  or 
blame  any  particular  object,  action,  or  behaviour.  They 
think  it  a  reproach  to  all  literature,  that  philosophy  should 
not  yet  have  fixed,  beyond  controversy,  the  foundation  of 
morals,  reasoning,  and  criticism  -,  and  should  for  ever  talk 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  vice  and  virtue,  beauty  and  defor- 
mity, without  being  able  to  determine  the  source  of  those 
distinctions.  While  they  attempt  this  arduous  task,  they 
are  deterred  by  no  difficulties ;  but  proceeding  from  par- 
ticular instances  to  general  principles,  they  still  push  on 
their  inquires  to  principles  more  general,  and  rest  not  sa- 
tisfied till  they  arrive  at  those  original  principles;  by 
which,  in  every  science,  all  human  curiosity  must  be 
bounded,  lliough  their  speculations  seem  abstract,  and 
even  unintelligible  to  common  readers,  they  aim  at  the  ap- 
probation of  the  learned  and  the  wise  ;  and  think  them- 
selves sufficiently  compensated  for  the  labour  of  their 
whole  lives,  if  they  can  discover  some  hidden  truths,  which 
may  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  posterity. 
•  It  is  certain  that  the  easy  and  obvious  philosophy  will 
always,  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  have  the  prefer- 
ence above  the  accurate  and  abstruse  j  and  by  many  will  be 
recommendedy  not  only  as  more  agreeable,  but  more  use- 
inA,  than  the  other.  It  enters  more  into  common  life ; 
b  iji9  hefut  ftnd  a^ections ;  and,  by  touching  those 
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principles  which  actuate  men)  reforms  their  conduct^  and 
brings  them  nearer  to  that  model  of  perfection  which  it 
dMGtfibes.  On  the  contrary^  the  abstruse  philosophy,  be- 
ing fotmded  on  a  tuni  of  mind,  which  cannot  enter  into 
business  and  action^  vanishes  when  the  philosopher  leaves 
the  shade  and  comes  into  open  day ;  nor  can  its  principles 
easily  retain  any  influence  over  our  conduct  and  beha- 
vkmr.  The  feelings  of  our  hearty  the  agitation  of  our  pa^- 
sionS)  the  vehemence  of  our  affections,  dissipate  all  its  con* 
elusions^  and  reduce  the  profound  philosopher  to  a  mere 
plebeian. 

This  also  must  be  confessed,  that  the  most  durable, 
as  well  a9  jiistest  fiime>  has  been  acquired  by  the  easy 
phBosophyj  and  that  abstract  reasoners  seem  hitherto 
to  have  enjoiyed  only  a  momentary  reputation,  from  the 
caprice  or  ignorance  of  their  own  age,  but  have  not  been 
able  to  support  their  renown  with  more  equitable 
posterity.  It  is  easy  for  a  profound  philosopher  to 
commit  a  mistake  in  his  subtile  reasonings ;  and  'one 
mistake  is  the  necessary  parent  of  another,  while  he 
poshes  on  his  consequences,  and  is  not  deterred  from 
embracing  any  conclusion,  by  its  unusual  appearance, 
or  its  contradiction  to  popular  opinion.  But  a  philo- 
sopher,-who  purposes  only  to  represent  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  in  more  beautiful  and  more  engaging 
cdoiirs,  if  by  accident  he  falls  into  error,  goes  no  far- 
ther )  but  renewing  his  appeal  to  common  sense,  and 
the  natural  sentiments  of  the  mind,  returns  into  the  right 
pith,  and  secures  himself  from  any  dangerous  illu- 
Aons.  The  fame  of  Cicero  flourishes  at  present ;  but 
that  of  Aristotle  is  utterly  decayed.  La  Bruyere 
passes  the  seas,  and  still  maintains  his  reputation ;  but 
the  glory  of  Malebranche  is  confined  to  his  own  na^ 
rion,   and   to  his   own   age.      And   Addison,  perhaps, 
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will  be  read  with  pleasure,  when  Locke  shall  be  entirely 
forgotten. 

The  mere  philosopher  is  a  character  which  is  com* 
monly  but  little  acceptable  in  the  world,  as  being  sup* 
posed  to  contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advantage  or 
pleasure  of  society,  while  he  lives  remote  from  commu- 
nication with  mankind,  and  is  ¥rrapped  up  in  principles 
and  notions  equally  remote  from  their  comprehension. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  ignorant  is  still  more  de- 
spised ;  nor  is  any  thing  deemed  a  surer  sign  of  an  illi- 
beral genius,  in  an  age  and  nation  where  the  sciences  flou- 
rish, than  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  all  relish  for  those 
noUe  entertainments.  The  most  f>erfect  character  is  sup- 
posed to  lie  between  those  extremes ;  retaining  an  equal 
ability  and  taste  for  books,  company,  and  business ;  pre- 
serving in  conversation  that  discernment  and  delicacy 
which  arise  from  polite  letters ;  and,  in  business,  that 
probity  and  accuracy  which  are  the  natural  result  of  a 
just  philoso{^y.  In  order  to  difiuse  and  cultivate  so 
accomplished  a  character,  nothing  can  be  more  useful 
than  compositions  of  the  easy  style  and  manner,  which 
draw  not  too  much  from  life,  require  no  deep  applica- 
tion or  retreat  to  be  comprehended,  and  send  back  the 
student  among  mankind  full  of  noble  sentiments  and 
wise  precepts,  applicable  to  every  exigence  of  human 
life.  By  means  of  such  compositions,  virtue  becomes 
amiable,  science  agreeable,  company  instructive,  and  re- 
tirement entertaining. 

Man  is  a  reasonable  being ;  and,  as  such,  receives  from 
science  his  proper  food  and  nourishment  :  But  so  nar- 
row are  the  bounds  of  human  understanding,  that  little 
satisfaction  can  be  hoped  for  in  this  particular,  either 
firom  the  extent  or  security  of  his  acquisitions.     Man  is 

vociaUe^  no  less  than  a  reasonable  being  -.     But  neither 
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can  he  always  enjoy  company  agreeable  and  amusing^  or 
preserve  the  proper  relish  for  them.  Man  is  also  an 
active  being ;  and,  from  that  disposition,  as  well  as  fitnn 
the  various  necessities  of  human  life,  must  submit  to  bu- 
siness and  occupation :  But  the  mind  requires  some  re- 
lazaticHi,  and  cannot  always  support  its  bent  to  care  and 
indostry.  It  seems,  then,  that  nature  has  pointed  out  a 
mixed  kind  of  life  as  most  suitable  to  human  race,  and 
secretly  admonished  them  to  allow  none  of  these  biases 
to  driMw  too  much,  so  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  other 
occDpatimis  and  entertainments.  Indulge  your  passion 
for  science,  says  she,  but  let  your  science  be  human,  and 
such  as  may  have  a  direct  reference  to  action  and  society. 
Abstruse  thought  and  profound  researches  I  prohibit, 
and  will  severely  punish,  by  the  pensive  melancholy 
which  they  introduce,  by  the  endless  uncertainty  in  which 
they  involve  you,  and  by  the  cold  reception  your  pre- 
tended discoveries  shall  meet  with,  when  communicated. 
Be  a  philosopher  ^  but,  amidst  all  your  philosophy,  be 
still  a  man. 

Were  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  to  prefer  the 
easy  philosophy  to  the  abstract  and  profoimd,  without 
throwing  any  blame  or  contempt  on  the  latter,  it  might 
not  be  improper,  perhaps,  to  comply  with  this  general 
opinion,  and  allow  every  man  to  enjoy,  without  opposition, 
his  own  taste  and  sentiment.  But  as  the  matter  is  often 
carried  farther,  even  to  the  absolute  rejecting  of  all  pro- 
found reasonings,  or  what  is  commonly  called  metaphysics^ 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  conbider  what  can  reasonably  be 
pleaded  in  their  behalf. 

We  may  begin  with  observing,  that  one  considerable 
advantage  which  results  from  the  accurate  and  abstract 
phik»ophy,  b  its  subser^'iency  to  the  easy  and  humane ; 
without  the  former,  can  never  attain  a  sufficient 
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degree  of  exactness  in  its  sentiments,  precepts,  or  reason- 
ings. All  polite  letters  are  nothing  but  pictures  of  hi^ 
man  life  in  various  attitudes  and  situations ;  and  inspire 
us  with  different  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame>  admira- 
tion, or  ridicule,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  object 
which  they  set  before  us.  An  artist  must  be  better  qua- 
lified to  succeed  in  this  undertaking,  who  besides  a  deti^ 
cate  taste  and  a  quick  apprehension,  possesses  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  internal  fabric,  the  operations  of  the 
understanding,  the  workings  of  the  passions,  and  the 
various  species  of  sentiment  which  discriminate  vice  and 
virtue.  How  painful  soever  this  inward  search  or  inquiry 
may  appear,  it  becomes  in  some  measure  requisite  to  those 
who  would  describe  with  success  the  obvious  and  outward 
appearances  of  life  and  manners.  The  anatomist  presents 
to  the  eye  the  most  hideous  and  disagreeable  objects; 
but  bis  science  is  useful  to  the  painter  in  delineating  even 
a  Venus  or  an  Helen.  While  the  latter  employs  all  the 
richest  colours  of  his  art,  and  gives  his  figures  the  most 
graceful  and  engaging  airs  ;  he  must  still  carry  his  atten- 
tion to  the  inward  structure  of  the  human  body,  the  po- 
sition of  the  muscles,  the  fabric  of  the  bones,  and  the  use 
and  figure  of  every  part  or  organ.  Accuracy  is,  in  every 
case,  advantageous  to  beauty,  and  just  reasoning  to  deli- 
cate sentiment.  In  vain  would  we  exalt  the  one  by  depre- 
ciating the  other. 

Besides,  we  may  observe,  in  every  art  or  profession, 
even  those  which  most  concern  life  or  action,  that  a  spirit 
of  accuracy,  however  acquired,  carries  all  of  them 
nearer  their  perfection,  and  renders  them  more  subser- 
vient to  the  interests  of  society.  And  though  a  philoso- 
pher may  live  remote  from  business,  the  genius  of  phi- 
lotophy,  if  carefully  cultivated  by  several,  must  gradu- 
aOy  diffuse  itteif  throughout  the  whole  society,  and  be- 
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itow  a  similar  correctness  od  every  art  or  calling.  The 
polittCKm  wtU  acquire  greater  foresiglii  and  subtilty,  in 
the  subdividing  arul  balancing  of  pOMter  ;  the  lawyer  more 
method  and  finer  principles  in  his  reasonings ;  and  the 
general  more  regularity  in  his  discipline,  and  more  caution 
in  bis  plan*  and  operations.  The  stability  of  modeirn 
governments  above  [be  ancient,  nnd  (he  accuriKy  of  modern 
pbiloiDphy,  have  improved,  and  probably  will  still  im- 
provet  by  simitar  gradations. 

Were  there  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  these 
studies  beyond  ilie  gratification  of  an  innocent  curiosity^ 
yet  oU|;ht  not  even  this  to  lie  despised,  as  being  an  ac- 
cesuon  to  ihose  few  safe  and  iiarraless  pleasures  which 
arc  be«towed  on  human  race.  The  sweetest  and  most 
inofientive  path  of  life  leada  ttuough  the  avenues  of 
ssieacc  and  learning ;  and  wlioever  can  either  remove 
any  obstructions  in  this  way,  or  open  up  any  new 
prospect,  ought  so  far  to  be  esteemed  a  benefactor  to 
mankind.  And  ilvough  these  researches  may  appear 
painful  and  fatiguing,  it  is  with  some  minds  as  with  some 
bodieii,  which  being  endowed  with  vigorous  and  fiorid  i 
kealib,  require  severe  exercise,  and  reap  a  pleas 
from  what,  to  the  generality  of  nwnkind,  may  ae 
bimlensome  and  laboriuus.  Obscurity,  indeed,  is  painful 
to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  tlie  eye  ;  but,  to  bring  light  from 
obscurity)  by  whatever  labour,  must  nci:ds  be  delight&d 
and  rejoicing. 

But  this  obscurity,  in  tlie  profound  and  abstract  pht- 
towphy,  is  objected  t.i,  not  only  ai  painful  and  fa- 
ttguing,  but  as  the  inev'iiible  source  of  uncertainty  and  j 
orrar.  Here,  indeed,  lies  (he  justest  and  most  plausible  J 
obJKlion  agunst  a  cui.iideritlile  part  of  mempbynics,^ 
that  they  are  not  properly  a  science ;  but  arise,  eitberlj 
ftem  ibe  fruitless  etfbrts  of  human  va^^Ic^j  which  would  | 
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penetrate  into  subjects  utterly  inaccessiUe  to  the  under- 
standing)  or  from  the  craft  of  popular  superstitionsy 
which  V  being  unable  to  defend  themselves  on  fair 
ground,  raise  these  entangling  brambles  to  cover  and 
protect  their  weakness.  Chased  from  the  open  counr 
try^  these  robbers  fly  into  the  forest,  and  lie  in  wait  to 
break  in  upon  every  unguarded  avenue  of  the  mind, 
and  overwhelm  it  with  religious  fears  and  prejudices. 
The  stoutest  antagonist,  if  he  remit  his  watch  a  mo- 
ment, is  oppressed.  And  many,  through  cowardice  and 
folly,  open  the  gates  to  the  enemies,  and  willingly  re* 
ceive  them  with  reverence  and  submission,  as  their  legal 
sovereigns. 

But  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  philosophers  should 
desist  from  such  researches,  and  leave  superstition  still 
in  possession  of  her  retreat  ?  Is  it  not  proper  to  draw 
an  opposite  conclusion,  and  perceive  the  necessity  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the 
enemy  ?  In  vain  do  we  hope,  that  men,  from  frequent 
disappointment,  will  at  last  abandon  such  airy  scien- 
ces, and  discover  the  proper  province  of  human  reason. 
For,  besides  that  many  persons  find  too  sensible  an  in- 
terest in  perpetually  recalling  such  topics ;  besides  this, 
I  say,  the  motive  of  blind  despair  can  never  reasonably 
have  place  in  the  sciences  y  since,  however  unsuccessful 
former  attempts  may  have  proved,  there  is  still  room  to 
hope,  that  the  industry,  good  fortune,  or  improved  sa- 
gacity of  succeeding  generations,  may  reach  discoveries 
unknown  to  former  ages.  Each  adventurous  genius 
will  still  leap  at  the  arduous  prize,  and  find  himself  sti- 
mulated, rather  than  discouraged,  by  the  failures  of  his 
predecessors  ;  while  he  hopes  that  the  glory  of  atchiev- 
ing  so  hard  an  adventure  is  reserved  for  him  alone. 
The  only  method  of  freeing  learning,  at  once,  from  these 
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abstruse  questions,  is  to  inquire  seriously  into  the  naturcf 
of  human  understanding,  and  show,  from  an  exact  ana- 
lysis of  its  powers,  and  capacity,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
fitted  for  such  remote  and  abstruse  subjects.      We  must 
submit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to  live  at  ease  ever  after : 
And  must  cultivate  true  metaphysics  with  some  ^are,  in 
order  to  destroy   the  false  and  adulterate.     Indolence, 
which,  to  some  persons,  affords  a  safeguard  against  this 
deceitful    philosophy,   is,  with  others,  overbalanced  by 
curiosity ;    and  despair,  which,  at  some  moments,  pre- 
vails, may   give  place  afterwards  to  sanguine  hopes  and 
expectations.     Accurate  and  just  reasoning  is  the  only 
catholic  remedy,  fitted  for  all  persons  and  all  disposi- 
tions ;    and  is  alone  able  to  subvert  that  abstruse  philo- 
sophy and  metaphysical  jargon,  which,  being  mixed  up 
with  popular  superstition,  renders  it  in  a  manner  impe- 
netrable to  careless  reasoners,  and  gives  it  the  air  of  sci-      j 
ence  and  wisdom- 

Besides  this  advantage  oif  rejecting,  after  deliberate  in- 
quiry, the  most  uncertain  and  disagreeable  part  of  learn- 
ing, there  are  many  positive  advantages,  which  result 
from  an  accurate  scrutiny  into  the  powers  and  faculties 
of  human  nature.  It  is  remarkable,  concerning  the  ope- 
rations of  the*  mind,  that  though  most  intimately  present 
to  us,  yet,  whenever  they  become  the  object  of  reflection, 
they  seem  involved  in  obscurity  y  nor  can  the  eye  readily 
find  those  lines  and  boundaries  which  discriminate  and 
distinguish  them.  The  objects  are  too  fine  to  remam 
long  in  the  same  aspect  or  situation  ^  and  must  be  appre- 
hended in  an  instant,  by  a  superior  penetration,  derived 
from  nature,  and  improved  by  habit  and  reflection.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  science, 
barely  to  know  the  different  operations  of  the  mind,  to 
separate  them  from  each  other,  to  cbss  them  under  their 
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proper  heads,  and  to  correct  all  that  deeming  dborder,  in 
wJiich  they  lie  involvdd,  when  made  the  ob^t  of  reflec* 
tion  and  inquiry.  This  tsek  of  ordering  and  distinguish- 
ing, which  has  no  merit,  when  performed  with  regard  to 
external  bocfies,  the  objects  of  otir  senses,  rises  in  its  valiiei 
when  directed  towards  the  operations  of  the  mind,  ih 
proportion  to  the  difficulty  and  labour  which  we  meet 
with  in  p^(»Tning  it.  And  if  we  can  go  no  farther  than 
this  mental  geography,  or  delineation,  of  the  distinct  parts 
and  powers  of  the  mind,  it  is  at  least  a  satisfaction  to  go 
so  far)  and  the  more  obvious  this  science  may  appear 
(and  it  is  by  no  means  obvious),  the  more  contemptible 
still  must  the  ignorance  of  it  be  esteemed,  in  all  pretenders 
to  learning  and  philosophy. 

Noi^can  there  remain  any  suspicion,  that  this  science  b 
uncertain  and  chimerical ;  unless  we  should  entertain  such 
a  scepticism  as  is  entirely  subversive  of  all  speculation, 
and  even  action.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mind  is 
endowed  with  several  powers  and  faculties,  that  these 
« powers  are  distinct  from  each  other,  that  what  is  really 
distinct  to  the  immediate  perception  may  be  distinguished 
by  reflection  ;  and  consequently,  that  there  is  a  truth  aivd 
falsehood  in  all  propositi<His  on  this  subject,  and  a  truth 
and  falsehood,  which  lie  not  beyond  the  compass  of  human 
vmderstanding.  There  are  many  obvious  distinctions  of 
this  kind,  such  as  those  between  the  will  and  understand* 
ing,  the  imagination  and  passions,  which  fall  within  the 
comprehension  of  every  human  creature  ^  and  the  finer 
and  more  philosophical  distinctions  are  no  less  real  and 
certain,  though  more  difficult  to  be  comprehended.  Some 
instances,  especially  late  ones,  of  success  in  these  inquiries, 
may  give  us  a  juster  notion  of  the  certainty  and  solidity  of 
this  branch  of  learning.  And  shall  we  esteem  it  worthy 
the  labour  of  a  philosopher  to  give  us  a  true  system  of  the 
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[Janets,  and  adjust  tlie  position  aod  order  of  chose  rcmoU 
bodies ;  while  we  affect  to  ovei  look   those  who,  with  so 
mucli  success,  delineate  the  parts  of  the  niind,  in  which 
are  so  iutiiuaiely  concerned  ? 

But  may  we  not  hope,  that  philosophy,  if  cultivati 
with  care,  and  encouraged  by  the  attention  of  the  publit^' 
may  carry  its  researches  siill  farther,  ant!  discover,  at  lesut 
to  some  degree,  the  secret  springs  and  principles  by  which, 
the  human  mind  is  actuated  in  its  operatioa  ?  Asirono- 
mers  had  !ong  contented  theiriselves  with  proving,  from 
the  phenomena,  the  true  motions,  order,  and  magni 
tnde  of  tfie  heaveidy  bodies  :  Till  a  philosopher,  at  Insti 
arose,  who  seems,  from  the  happiest  reasoning, 
also  determiaed  the  laws  and  forces,  by  wludi  the  revoliK 
tions  of  the  pianets  are  governed  and  directed.  1  he  like' 
Ins  been  performed  wiih  regard  to  other  parts  of  nature. 
And  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  equal  success  in  our 
iaquiries  concerning  the  mental  powers  and  economy,  if^j 
prosecuted  with  equal  capacity  and  caution.  It  is  pri 
ble>  tiiat  one  operation  and  principle  of  the  mind  dependi 
on  another ;  which,  again,  may  be  resolved  int 
gcn^^l  and  universal :  And  how  far  ihefe  researches  may 
possibly  be  carried,  it  will  be  difficult  for  us,  before,  fit 
even  after,  a  careful  trial,  exactly  to  determine.  Thi^  h 
certain,  that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  eveiv  day  made 
even  fay  those  who  philosophize  the  most  negligently  i 
And  nothing  can  be  more  requisite  than  to  enter  upon  the 
enterprise  with  thorough  care  and  attention  ;  that,  if  it 
lie  within  the  compass  of  human  understanding,  it  may 
iit  last  be  happily  aichicvcd  ;  if  not,  it  may,  however,  be 
rejected  with  some  confidence  and  security.  This  last 
conclusion,  surely,  is  not  desirable  ;  nor  ought  it  to  be 
embraced  too  riisJily.  Tor  how  much  must  we  diminish 
frotn  the  beauty  and  value  of  this  species  of  philosophy, 
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upon  such  a  supposition  ?  Moralists  have  hitherto  been 
accustomed,  when  they  considered  the  vast  multitude  and 
diversity  of  those  actions  that  excite  our  approbation  or 
dislike,  to  search  for  some  common  principle,  on  which 
this  variety  of  sentiments  might  depend.  And  though 
they  have  sometimes  carried  the  matter  too  far,  by  their 
passion  for  some  one  general  principle ;  it  must,  however, 
be  confessed,  that  they  are  excusable  in  expecting  to  find 
some  general  principles,  into  which  all  the  vices  and  virtues 
were  justly  to  be  resolved.  The  like  has  been  the  endea* 
vour  of  critics,  logicians,  and  even  politicians :  Nor  have 
their  attempts  been  wholly  uusuccessfid ;  though  perhaps 
longer  time,  greater  accuracy,  and  more  ardent  application, 
may  bring  these  sciences  still  nearer  their  perfection. 
To  throw  up  at  once  all  pretensions  of  this  kind,  may 
justly  be  deemed  more  rash,  precipitate,  and  dogmatical, 
than  even  the  boldest  and  most  affirmative  philosophy, 
that  has  ever  attempted  to  impose  its  crude  dictates  and 
principles  on  mankind. 

What  though  these  reasonings  concerning  human  na- 
ture seem  abstract,  and  of  difficult  comprehension  ?  This 
affi)rds  no  presumption  of  their  fdsehood.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  impossible,  that  what  has  hitherto  escaped 
so  many  wise  and  profound  philosophers,  can  be  very  ob- 
.vious  and  easy.  And  whatever  pains  these  researches  may 
cost  us,  we  may  think  ourselves  sufficienty  rewarded,  not 
mily  in  point  oS  profit  but  of  pleasure,  if,  by  that  means, 
we  can  make  any  addition  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  in 
subjects  of  such  unspeakable  importance. 

But  as,  after  all,  the  abstractedness  of  these  speculations 
is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  disadvantage  to  them, 
and  as  this  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  surmounted  by  care 
and  art;,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  unnecessary  detail,  we 
have,  in  the  following  inquiry,  attempted  to  throw  some 
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light  lipon  subjects^  from  which  uncertainty  has  hitherto 
deterred  the  wise,  and  obscurity  the  ignorant.  Happy,  if 
we  can  unite  the  boundaries  of  tike  different  species  of 
philosophy,  by  reconciling  profound  inquiry  with  clearness^ 
and  truth  with  novelty  !  And  still  more  happy,  if,  reason- 
ing in  this  easy  manner,  we  can  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  an  abstruse  philosophy,  which  seems  to  have  hi- 
therto served  only  as  a  shelter  to  superstition,  and  a  cover 
to  absurdity  and  error  ! 
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fiVERT  one  ¥7111  readily  allovr,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  when  a 
man  feels  the  pain  of  excessive  heat,  or  the  pleasure  of 
moderate  warmth ;  and  when  he  afterwards  recals  to  his 
memory  this  sensation,  or  anticipates  it  by  his  imagination. 
These  faculties  may  mimic  or  copy  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses ;  but  they  never  cah  entirely  reach  the  force  and 
vivacity  of  the  original  sentiment.  The  utmost  we  say  of 
them,  even  when  they  operate  with  greatest  vigour,  is, 
that  they  represent  their  object  in  so  lively  a  manner,  that 
w^  could  alnijst  say  we  feel  or  see  it :  But,  except  the 
mind  be  disordered  by  disease  or  madness,  they  never  can 
arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to  render  these  per- 
ceptions  altogether  undistinguishable.  All  the  colours  of 
poetry,  however  splendid,  can  never  paint  natural  objects 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  description  be  taken  for 
a  real  landscape.  ^  The  most  lively  thought  is  still  inferior 
to  the  dullest  sensation.^. 

We  may  observe  a  like  distinction  to  run  through  all 
the  other  perceptions  of  the  mind.     A  maxv  m  ii  &.  qH 
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anger  is  actuated  in  a  very  different  manner  firom  one  who 
i  only  thinks  of  that  emotion.     If  you  tell  me,  that  any 
I  person  is  in  love,  I  easily  understand  your  meaning,  and 
\form  a  just  conception  of  his  situation ;  but  never  can 
mistake  that  conception  for  the  real  disorders  and  agita- 
.'tions  of  the  passion.     When  we  reflect  on  our  past  «en- 
/  timerits  and  affections,  our  thought  is  a  faithful  mirror, 
j  and  copies  its  objects  truly  ;*  but  the  colours  which  it  em- 
ploys are  faint  and  dull,  in  comparison  of  those  in  which 
;  oiir  original  perceptions  were  clothed.      It  requires  no 
-  nice  discernment  or  metaphysical  head  to  mark  the  dis- 
!  tinction  between  them. 

Here,  therefore,  we  may  divide  all  the  perceptions  of 
the  mind  into  two  classes  or  species,  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  their  different  degrees  of  force  and  vivacity.  The 
less  forcible  and  Iwelj  are  Commonly  denominated 
Thoughts  or  Ideas.  The  other  species  want  a  name  in 
our'&ngu^ge,^  and  in  most  others  i  I  suppose,  because  it 
was  not  requisite  for  any,  but  philosophical  purposes,  to 
'  rank  them'  under  a  general  term  or  appellation.  Let  us, 
therefore,  use  a  little  freedom,  and  call  them  Impressions  ; 
employing  that  word  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  iErom 
the  usual.  By  the  term  impression^  then,  I  mean  all  our 
more  lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or 
love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or  will.  And  impressions  are 
distinguished  from  ideas,  which  are  the  less  lively  percep- 
tions, of  which  we  are  conscious,  when  we  reflect  on  any 
of  those  sensations  or  movements  above  mentioned. 

Nothing,  at  first  view,  may  seem  more  unbounded  than 
the  thought  of  man ;  which  not  only  escapes  all  human 
power  and  authority,  but  is  not  even  restrained  within 
the  limits  of  nature  and  reality.  To  form  monsters,  and 
join  incongruous  shapes  and  appearances,  costs  the  imagi** 
nation  no  more  trouble  than  to  conceive  the  most  natural 
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and  familiar  objects.  And  while  the  body  is  confined  to 
one  planet,  along  which  it  creeps  with  pain  and  di£Sculty» 
the  thought  can  in  an  instant  transport  us  into  the  most 
distant  regions  of  the  universe  ;  or  eyen  beyond  the  uni- 
verse, into  the  unbounded  <:haos,  where  nature  is  supposed 
to  lie  in  total  confusion.  What  never  was  seen,  or  heard 
of,  may  yet  be  conceived  i  nor  is  any  thing  beyond  the 
power  of  thought,  except  what  implies  an  absolute  con- 
tradiction. 

But  though  our  thought  seems  to  possess  this  unbound-' 
ed  liberty,  we  shall  find,  upon  a  nearer  examination,  that 
it  is  really  confined  within  very  narrow  limits,  and  that 
all  this  creative  power  of  the  mind  amounts  to  no  more 
than  the  faculty  of  compounding,  transposing,  augmenting, 
or  diminishing  the  materials  afforded  us  by  the  senses  and 
experience.  When  we  think  of  a  golden  mountain,  we 
only  join  two  consistent  ideas,  gold  and  mountaifij  with 
which  we  were  formerly  acquainted.  A  virtuous  horse 
we  can  conceive  \  because,  from  our  own  feeling,  we  can 
conceive  virtue  ;  and  this  we  may  unite  to  the  figure  and 
shape  of  a  horse,  which  is  an  animal  familiar  to  us.  la 
short,  all  the  materials  of  thinking  are  derived  either 
firom  our  outward  or  inward  sentiment :  The  mixture  and 
composition  of  these  belongs  alone  to  the  mind  and  will : 
Or,  to  express  myself  in  philosophical  language,  all  our 
ideas  or  more  feeble  perceptions  are  copies  of  our  impres- 
sions  or  more  lively  ones. 

To  prove  this,  the  two  following  arguments  will,  I  hope, 
be  sufiicient.  Firsts  When  we  analyse  our  thoughts  or 
ideas,  however  compounded  or  sublime,  we  always  find 
that  they  resolve  themselves  into  such  simple  ideas  as  were 
copied  from  a  precedent  feeling  or  sentiment.  Even 
those  ideas,  which,  at  first  view,  seem  the  most  wide  of 
tfaif  origin^  are  found,  upon  a  nearer  scrutiny,  to  be  de» 
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rived  from  it.  The  idea  of  God,  as  meaning  an  infinitely 
intelligent,  wise,  and  good  Being,  arises  from  reflecting  on 
the  operations  of  our  owb  mind,  and  augmenting,  without 
limit,  those  qualities  of  "goodness  and  wisdom.  We  may 
prosecute  this  inquiry  to  what  length  we  please ;  where 
we  shall  always  find,  that  every  idea  which  we  examine  is 
copied  from  a  similar  impression.  Those  who  would  as^ 
sert,  that  this  position  is  not  universally  true,  nor  without 
exception,  have  only  one,  and  that  an  easy,  method  of  re- 
futing it ;  by  producing  that  idea,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
is  not  derived  from  this  source.  It  vnll  then  be  incum- 
bent on  us,  if  we  would  maintain  our  doctrine,  to  produce 
the  impression  or  lively  perception  which  corresponds 
to  it. 

Secondly f  If  it  happen,  from  a  defect  of  the  organ,  that 
a  man  is  not  susceptible  of  any  species  of  sensation,  we 
always  find  that  he  is  as  little  susceptible  o£  the  corre- 
spondent ideas.  A  blind  man  can  form  no  notion  of  co- 
lours )  a  deaf  man  of  sounds.  Restore  either  of  them 
that  sense  in  which  he  is  deficient ;  by  opening  this  new 
inlet  for  his  sensations,  you  also  open  an  inlet  for  the 
ideas  j  and  he  finds  no  difiiculty  in  conceiving  these  ob- 
jects. The  case  is  the  same,  if  the  object  proper  for  ex- 
citing any  sensation  has  never  been  applied  to  the  organ. 
A  Laplander  or  Negro  has  no  notion  of  the  relish  of  wine. 
And  though  there  are  few  or  no  instances  of  a  like  defi- 
ciency in  the  mind,  where  a  person  has  never  felt,  or  is 
wholly  incapable  of  a  sentiment  or  passion  that  belongs  to 
Iris  species,  yet  we  find  the  same  observation  to  take  place 
in  a  less  degree.  A  man  of  mild  manners  can  form  no  idea  of 
inveterate  revenge  or  cruelty  •,  nor  can  a  selfish  heart  easjly 
conceive  the  heights  of  friendship  and  generosity.  It  is  rea- 
dily allowed,  that  other  beings  may  possess  many  senses  of 
which  we  can  have  no  conception;  because  the  ideas  of  them 
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have  never  been  introduced  to  us,  in  the  only  manner  by 
which,  an  idea  can  have  access  to  the  mind,  to  wit,  by  the 
actual  feeling  and  sensation. 

There  is,  however,  one  contradictory  phenomenon, 
which  may  prove,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  for 
ideas,  to  arise,  independent  of  their  correspondent  impres- 
sionsi  I  believe,  it  will  readily  be  allowed,  that  the 
several  distinct  ideas  of  colour,  which  enter  by  the  eye, 
or  those  of  sound,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  ear,  are 
really  different  from  each  other;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  resembling.  Now  if  this  be  true  of  different  co- 
lours, it. must  be  no  less  so  of  the  different  shades  of  the 
same  colour ;  and  each,  shade  produces  a  distinct  idea,  in* 
dependent  of  the  rest.  For  if  this  should  be  denied,  it 
is  possible,  by  the  continual  gradation  of  shades,  to  run 
a  colour  insensibly  into  what  is  most  remote  from  it ;  and 
if  iyou  will  not  allow  any  of  the  means  to  be  different, 
you  cannot,  without  absurdity,  deny  the  extremes  to  be 
the  same.  Suppose,  therefore,  a  person  to  have  enjoyed 
his  sight  for  thirty  years,  and  to  have  become  perfectly 
acquainted  with  colours  of  all  kinds,  except  one  particular 
shade  of  blue,  for  instance,  which  it  never  has  been  his 
fortune  to  meet  with.  Let  all  the  different  shades  of  that 
colour,  except  that  single  one,  be  placed  before  him,  de- 
scending gradually  from  the  deepest  to  the  lightest,  it  is 
plain,  that  he  will  perceive  a  blank  where  that  shade  is 
wanting,  and  will  be  sensible  that  there  is  a  greater  dis- 
tance in  that  place  between  the  contiguous  colours  than  in 
any  other.  Now  I  ask,  whether  it  be  possible  for  him, 
from  his  own  imagination,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and 
raise  up  to  himself  the  idea  of  that  particular  shade, 
though  it  had  never  been  conveyed  to  him  by  his  senses  ? 
I  believe  there  are  few  but  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  can,; 
And  this  may  serve  as  a  proof,  that  the  simple  ideas  are 
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not  always,  in  every  instance,  derived  from  the  correspon- 
dent impressions ;  though  this  instance  is  so  singular,  that 
it  is  scarcely  worth  our  observing,  and  does  not  merit,  that 

■ 

for  it  alone  we  should  alter  oiu*  general  xpaxim. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  proposition,  which  not  only  seems, 
in  itself,  simple  and  intelligible ;  but,  if  a  proper  use  were 
made  of  it,  might  render  every  dispute  equally  intelligible, 
and  banish  all  that  jargon,  which  has  so  long  taken  pos- 
jsession  of  metaphysical  reasonings,  and  drawn  disgrace 
upon  them.  All  ideas,  especially  abstract  ones,  are  natu- 
rally faint  and  obscure :  The  mind  has  but  a  slender  hold 
of  them  :  They  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with  other  re- 
sembling ideas  ;  and  when  we  have  often  employed  any 
term,  though  without  a  distinct  meaning,  we  are  apt  to 
.  imagine  it  has  a  determinate  idea  annexed  to  it.  On  the 
contrary,  all  impressions,  that  is,  all  sensations  either  out- 
ward or  inward,  are  strong  and  vivid  :  The  limits  between 
them  are  more  exactly  determined :  Nor  is  it  easy  to  fall 
into  any  error  or  mistake  with  regard  to  them.  When 
we  entertain,  therefore,  any  suspicion,  that  a  philosophical 
term  is  employed  without  any  meaning  or  idea  (^  is  but 
too  frequept)j  we  need  but  inquire,  from  what  impression 
is  that  supposed  idea  derived  f  And  if  it  be  impossible  to 
assign  any,  this  will  serve  to  confirm  our  suspicion.  By 
bringing  ideas  into  so  clear  a  light,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  remove  all  dispute,  which  may  arise  concerning 
their  nature  and  reality  *, 

*  See  Note  [A.] 
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OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

It  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  connectionbe  tween 
the  different  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the  mind,  and  that;  in 
their  appearance  to  the  memory  or  imagination,  they 
introduce  each  other  with  a  certain  degree  of  method  and 
regularity.  In  our  more  serious  thinking  or  discourse, 
this  is  so  observable",  that  any  particular  thought,  which 
breaks  in  upon  the  regular  tract  or  chain  of  ideas,  is  im- 
mediately remarked  and  rejected.  And  even  in  our  wild- 
est and  most  wandering  reveries,  nay,  in  our  very  dreams, 
we  shall  find,  if  we  reflect,  that  the  imagination  ran  not 
altogether  at  adventures,  but  that  there  was  still  a  connec- 
tion upheld  among  the  difl^erent  ideas  which  succeeded 
each  other.  Were  the  loosest  and  freest  conversation  to 
be  transcribed,  there  would  immediately  be  observed  some- 
thing which  connected  it  in  all  its  transitions.  Or  where 
this  is  wanting,  the  person  who  broke  the  thread  of  dis- 
course, might  still  inform  you,  that  there  had  secretly  re- 
volved in  his  mind  a  succession  of  thought,  which  had 
gradually  led  him  from  the  subject  of  conversation. 
Among  different  languages,  even  where  we  cannot  suspect 
the  least  connection  or  communication,  it  is  found,  that  the 
words,  expressive  of  ideas,  the  most  compounded,  do  yet 
nearly  correspond  to  each  other :   A  c^ctm  ^stooi^  >^DiSi^ 
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the  simple  ideas,  comprehended  in  the  compoimd  ones,  were 
bound  together  by  some  universal  principle,  which  had  an 
equal  influence  on  all  mankind. 

Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation,  that 
diflferent  ideas  are  connected  together ;  I  do  not  find,  that 
any  philosopher  has  attempted  to  enumerate  or  class  all 
the  principles  of  association ;  a  subject,  however,  that 
seems  worthy  of  curiosity.  To  me,  there  appear  to  be 
only  three  principles  of  connection  among  ideas,  namely, 
Resemblance^  Contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and  Cause  or 
Effect, 

That  these  principles  serve  to  connect  ideas  vrill  not, 
I  believe,  be  much  doubted.  A  pictsui&.ni^tWdlly  le?uls 
our  .thoughts..lp..the  original*;  The  mention  of  one 
apartment  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  inqury  or 
discourse  concerning  th^  others  f :  And  if  we  think  of 
a  wound,  we  can  scarcely  forbear  reflecting  oq  the  pain 
which  follows  it  |.  But  that  this  enumeration  is  com- 
plete, and  that  there  are  no  other  principles  of  associa^ 
tion  except  these,  may  be  difficult  to  {H'ove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  reader,  or  even  to  a  man's  own  satisfac* 
tion.  All  we  can  do,  in  such  cases,  is  to  run  over  seve- 
ral instances,  and  examine  carefully  the  principle  which 
bind^  the  diflferent  thou^ts  to  each  other,  never  stop- 
ping till  w^  render  the  principle  as  general  as  possible  $, 
The  more  instances  we  examine,  and  the  more  care  we 
employ,  the  more  assurance  shall  we  acquire,  that  the 
enumeration,  which  we  form  from  the  whole,  is  complete 
and  entire* 

*  Resemblance.  f  Contiguity.  %  Cause  and  Effect 

}  For  iniitancu.  Contrast  or  Contrariety,  is  also  a  connection  among 

Ideas :  But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  Causation  an()l 

Resemblance,  Where  two  objects  are  contrary,  the  one  destroys  the  other ; 

t  is,  the  cause  of  its  amiibilation,  and  the  idea  of  the  apnihilation  of  an 

t»  iaapHefi  the  idea  of  its  fi>mier  existence.        ^ 
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SCEPTICAL  DOUBTS  CONCERNING  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE 

UNDERSTANDING. 


PART  I, 
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CALL  the  objects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry  may  naturally 
.  be  divided  into  two  kinds^  to  wit,  Bj^Uxtims ^  Id^^^  and 
M^iP[Ji,sf,Fact,  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  sciences  of  Geo* 
metry.  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic;  and  in  short  every  afSnn«>  \ 
ation  which  is  either  intuitively  or  demonstratively  certain* 
That  the  square  of  the  h/pothentise  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
two  sidesy  is  a  proposition  which  expressess  a  relation  be* 
tween  these  figures.  That  three  times  five  is  equal  to  the  half  of 
thirty^  expresses  a  relation  between  these  numbers.  Pro« 
positions  of  this  kind  are  discoverable  by  the  mere  ope-* 
ration  of  thought,  without  dependence  on  what  is  any 
where  existent  in  the  universe.  Though  there  never 
were  a  circle  or  triangle  in  nature,  the  truths  demonstrated 
by  Euclid  would  for  ever  retain  their  certainty  and  evi- 
\  dence. 
\  JMatters  of  fact,  which  ^re  the  second  objects  of  human 
reasoBf  are  not  ascertained  in  the  same  manner  \    nor  \% 
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oar  evidence  of  their  truth,  however  great,  of  a  like  na- 
ture with  die  foregoing.  The  contrary  of  everj  matter 
of  fact  is  still  possible  ;  because  it  can  never  imply  a  cop- 
tradiction,  and  is  conceived  by  the  mind  with  the  same  £i- 
cility  and  distinctness,  as  if  ever  so  conformable  to  reality. 
That  the  sun  will  not  rise  tthtnorroWf  is  no  less  intelligible 
a  proposition,  and  implies  no  more  contradiction,  than  die 
affirmation,  that  it  nvill  rise.  We  should  in  vain,  therefore, 
attempt  to  demonstrate  its  falsehood.  Were  it  demonstra- 
tively false,  it  would  imply  a  contradicti<m|  and  could  ne- 
ver be  distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind. 

It  may  therefore  be  a  subject  worthy  of  curiosity,  to 
inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  as- 
sures us  of  any  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact,  beyond 
the  present  testimony  of  our  senses,  or  the  records  of 
our  memory.  This  part  of  philosophy,  it  is  observable, 
had  been  little  cultivated,  either  by  the  ancients  or  mo- 
dems ;  and  therefore  our  doubts  and  errors,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  so  important  an  inquiry,  may  be  the  more  ex- 
cusable, while  we  march  through  such  difficuk  paths  with- 
out any  guide  or  direction.  They  may  even  prove  use- 
ful, by  exciting  curiosity,  and  destroying  that  im^cit  faith 
and  security  which  is  the  bane  of  all  reasoning  and  free 
inquiry.  The  discovery  of  defects  in  the  common  philo- 
sophy, if  any  such  there  be,  will  not,  I  presume,  be  a  dis- 
couragement, but  rather  an  incitement,  as  is  usual,  to  at- 
tempt something  more  full  and  satisfactory  than  has  yet 
been  proposed  to  the  public. 

All  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact  seem  to  be 
founded  on  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  By  means 
of  that  relation  alone  we  can  go  beyond  the  evidence  of 
our  memory  and  senses.  If  you  were  to  ask  a  man, 
why  he  believes  any  matter  of  fact  which  is  absent ;  for 
instance,  that  his  frietid  is  in  the  country  or  in  France ; 
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be  WouLcI  give  you  a  reason  ;  and  this  reason  would  be 
!ome  other  fsct :  as  3  letter  received  from  him,  or  the 
knowledge  of  hts  former  resolutioos  and  promiset.  A 
man,  ftnding  a  watch  or  any  other  machine  in  a  dcseit 
island,  would  conclude  that  there  had  once  been  mm  in 
that  island.  All  our  reasonings  concerning  fact  are  of 
the  same  nature.  And  here  it  is  constantly  supposedt 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  present  fact  and 
that  which  is  inferred  from  it.  Were  there  nothing  to 
Knd  theny  together,  the  inference  would  be  entirely  pre- 
carious. 'The  hearing  of  an  articulate  voice  and  rational 
discourse  in  the  dark,  assures  us  of  the  presence  of  some 
person  :  Why  i  because  these  are  the  effects  of  the  hu- 
man make  and  &bnc,  and  closely  connected  with  it.  If 
we  anatomize  all  the  other  reasonings  of  tliis  nature,  we 
sh^I  find,  that  they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  that  this  relation  is  either  near  or  remote, 
direct  or  collateral.  Heat  and  light  are  collateral  efTecta 
of  fire^nd  the  one  effect  may  Justly  be  inferred  from  the 
other.     ) 

If  w*  would  satisfy  ourselves,  therefore,  concerning 
the  nature  of  that  evidence  which  assures  us  of  matters 
of  fact,  we  muit  inquire  how  we  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  cause  and  effect. 

I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  as  a  general  proposition 
which  admits  of  no  exception,  that  the  knowledge  of 
thjt  relation  is  not,  in  any  instance,  attained  by  reason- 
ings a  priori ;  but  arises  entirely  from  experience,  wlten 
W9  find,  that  any  particular  objects  are  constantly  COO' 
imiwd  with  each  other.  Let  an  object  be  pr^^seoied  to  a 
man  of  ever  so  strong  natural  reason  and  abilities  :  if 
that  object  be  entirely  new  to  him,  he  will  not  be  able, 
bff  tb«  most  accurate  examination  of  its  sensible  quali* 
lies,  to  discover  any   of  its  causes   or   effecii.     Adi 
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tfioa^  his  rational  faculties  be  supposed,  at  the  very 
first,  entirely  perfect,  could  not  have  inferred  from  the 
fluidity  and  transparency  of  water,  that  it  would  suffo- 
cate him  I  or  from  the  light  and  warmth  of  fire,  that  it 
would  consume  him.  No  object  ever  discovers,  by  the 
<}ualities  which  appear  to  the  setose^,  either  die  causes 
which  produced  it,  or  the  effects  which  will  arise  frtxn 
it ;  nor  can  our  reason,  unassisted  by  experience,  ever 
draw  any  infer^ice  concerning  real  existence  and  matter 
of  £act. 

This  proposition,  thai  causes  and  effects  are  discover^ 
aUe^  not  by  reason^  but  by  experience^  will  readily  be 
Admitted  with  regard  to  such  objects  as  we.  remember  to 
have  once  been  altogether  unknown  to  us;  since  we 
must  be  conscious  of  the.  utter  inability  which  we  then 
lay  under  of  forteiling  what  would  arise  from  them. 
Present  two  smooth  pieces  of  marble  to  a  man  who  has 
no  tincture  of  nattiral  philosophy ;  he  will  never  discover 
that  they  will  adhere  together  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to 
require  great  force  to  separate  them  ^  a  direct  line, 
while  they  make  so  small  a  resistance  to  a  lateral  pres- 
sure. Such  events  as  bear  little  analogy  to  the  common 
course  of  nature,  are  also  readily  confessed  to  be  known 
only  by  experience ;  nor  does  any  man  imagine  that  th^ 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  the  attraction  of  a  loadstone, 
could  ever  be  discovered  by  arguments  a  priori.  In 
like  manner,  when  an  effect  is  supposed  to  depend  upon 
an  intricate  machinery  or  secret  structure  of  parts,  we  make 
no  difficulty  in  attributing  all  our  knowledge  of  it  to  ex- 
perience. Who  will  assert,  that  he  can  give  the  ultimate 
reason,  why  milk  or  bread  is  proper  nourishment  for  a 
man,  not  for  a  lion  or  a  tiger  ? 

'    But  the  same  truth  may  not  appear  at  first  sight  to 
Kve  the  same  evidence  vHlth  regard  to  events,  which 
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have  become  familiar  to  us  from  our  first  sqqpearance  in 
the  world,  whkh  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  whole  course 
of  nature,  and  which  are  supposed  to  depend  on  the  sim- 
ple qualities  of  objects,  without  any  secret  structure  of 
parts.     We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  we  could  discover 
these  eflfects  by  the  mere  operation  of  our  reason  without 
experience.    We  fancy,  that  were  we  brought  on  a  sud- 
den into  this  world,  we  could  at  first  have  inferred,  that 
one  billiard-bail  would  communicate  motion  to  another 
up(m  impulse ;    and  that  we  needed  not  to  have  waited 
for  the  event,  in  forder  to  pronounce  with. certainty  con- 
cerning it.     Such  is  the  influence  of  custom,  that,  where 
it  is  strongest,  it  not  only  covers  our  natural  ignorance, 
but   even  conceals  itself,  and   seems  not  to  take  place, 
merely  because  it  is  found  in  the  highest  degree. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  all  the  laws  of  nature,  ai^ 
all  the   operations   of  bodies,    without   exception,     are 
known  only  by  experience,  the  following  reflections  may 
perhaps  suffice.     Were  any  object  presented  to  us,  and 
were   we  required  to  pronounce  concei^ning   the  effect 
which  will  result  from  it,  without  consulting  past  obser- 
vation i  after  what  manner,  I  beseech  you,  must  the  mind 
proceed  in  this  operation  ?     It  must  invent  or  imagine 
some  event  which  it  ascribes  to  the  object  as  its  effect ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  this  invention  must  be  entirelv  arbi- 
trary.     The  mind  can  never  possibly  find  the  effect  in  thei 
supposed  cause,  by  the  most  accurate  scrutiny  and  exa-j 
mination.     For  the   effect   is  totally   different  from  thej 
cause,  and  consequently  can  never  be  discovered  in  itA 
Motion  in  the  second  billiard-ball  is  a  quite  distinct  event' 
from  motion  in    the  first;     nor   is   there  any  thing  in: 
the  one  to  suggest  the  smallest   hint  of  the  other.     Al 
stone  or  piece  of  metal  raised  into  the  air,  and  left  with-j 
out  any  support,  immediately  falls  : '  But  to  consider  thc| 
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[matter  a  priori ^  is  there  any  thing  we  discover  in 
lituatioti  vibioh  caii  beget  the  idea  of  3  downward,  rath«r 
than  an  upward,  or  any  other  motion,  in  the  stone  os 
metal  i 

And  as  the  first  imagination  or  invention  of  a  partii 
efTect,  in  all  natural  operations,  is  arbitrary,  where 
consult  not  experience  ;  so  must  we  also  esteem  the  sup- 
posed tie  or  connection  between  tlie  cause  and  effect  wliich 
binds  them  together,  and  renders  it  impossible,  that  any 
other  effect  could  result  from  the  operation  of  that  cause. 
When  I  see,  for  instance,  a  biUiard-ball  moving  in  a  straight 
line  towards  another  ;  even  suppose  niotion  in  the  second 
ball  should  by  accident  be  suggested  to  me  as  the  result  of 
their  contact  or  impulse  ;  may  t  not  conceive,  that  a 
hundred  different  events  might  as  well   follow  from  that 

Cse  f  May  not  both  these  bails  remain  at  absolute  rest  ? 
y  not  the  hrst  ball  return  in  a  straight  line,  or  leap  off 
from  the  second  in  any  line  or  direction  ?  All  these  sup- 
positions are  consistent  and  conceivable.  Why  then  should 
we  give  the  preference  to  one,  which  is  no  more  consist- 

(ent  or  conceivable  than  the  rest  P  All  our  reasonings  a  priori 
will  never  be  able  to  show  us  any  foundation  for  this 
preference. 

In  a  word,  then,  every  effect  1%  a  distinct  event  from 
its  cause.  It  could  not  therefore  be  discovered  in  the 
cause  i  and  the  first  invention  or  conception  of  it, 
must  be  entirely  arbitrary.     And  even  after  it  is 
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iHence  we  may  discover  the  reason,  why  no  philoso- 
pher, who  is  rational  and  moilest,  has  ever  pretended  to 
usign  the  ultimate  cause  of  any  natural  operation,  or  to 
ihow  distinctly  the  action  of  that  power,  which  pro- 
duces any  single  effect  in  the  universe.  It  is  confessed,  that 
the  utmost  eflfort  of  human  reason  is,  to  reduce  the  prin- 
ciples productive  of  natural  phenomena  to  a  greater 
umplicity,  and  to  resolve  the  many  particular  effects  into 
a  few  genei:al  causes,  by  means  ofreasonings  from  analogy, 
experience,  and  observation.  But  as  to  the  causes  of  these 
general  causes,  we  should  in  vain  attempt  their  discovery  ; 
nor  ihall  we  ever  be  able  to  satisfy  our^lves  by  any  par- 
ocular  explication  of  them.  These  ultimate  springs  and 
principles  are  totally  shut  up  from  human  curiosity  and 
inquiry.  Elasticity,  gravity,  cohesion  of  parts,  commimi- 
cation  of  motion  by  impulse  -,  these  are  probably  the  ulti- 
mate causes  and  principles  which  we  shall  ever  discover  in 
nature  i  and  we  may  esteem  ourselves  sufficiently  happy, 
'  if,  tyy  accurate  inquiry  and  reasoning,  we  can  trace  up  the 
particular  phenomena  to,  or  near  to,  tliese  general  prin- 
ciples. The  most  perfect  philosophy  of  the  natural  kind 
only  staves  off  our  ignorance  a  Utile  longer  ;  as  perhaps 
ihe  most  perfect  philosophy  of  the  moral  or  metaphyiiical 
tind  serves  only  to  discover  larger  portions  of  it.  Thus 
(he  observation  of  human  btindne&s  and  weakness  is  the 
mult  of  all  philu.sophy,  and  meets  us,  at  every  turn,  in 
•phe  of  our  endeavours  to  elude  or  avoid  it. 

Nor  is  geometry,  when  taken  into  the  assistance  of 
flUOn]  philoso[>hy,  ever  able  to  remedy  tliis  defect,  or 
■JMI  iu  into  the  knowledge  of  ultimate  causes,  by  all 
"Utot  accuracy  of  reasoning  tor  which  it  is  )o  justly  cele- 
Inwd.  Every  part  of  mixed  mathcmatic,  proceeds 
^11^00  the  supposition,  that  certain  laws  are  cstablislied 
in  bvr  operations ;  and  abstr.tct  reasonings  are 
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employod,  either  to  assist  experience  in  the  discovery  of 
these  laws,  or  to  determine  their  influence  in  partica- 
lar  instances,  where  it  depends  upon  any  precise  degree 
of  distance  and  quantity.     Thus,  it  is  a  law  of  modoiiy 
discovered  by  experience,  that  the  moment  or  force  of 
any  body  in  motion  is  in  the  compound  ratio  or  propor- 
tion of  its  solid  contents  and  its  velocity:  and  consequentlyj 
that  a  small  force  may  remove  the  greatest  obstacle^  or 
raise  the  greatest  weight,  if  by  any  contrivance  or  tdsif' 
chinery,  we  can  increase  the  velocity  of  that  force,  so  as 
/to  make  it  an  overmatch  for  its  antagonist.     Geometry 
/assists  us  in  the  application  of  this  law,  by  giving -us*  the 
/  just  dimensions  of  all  the  parts  and  figures  which  can  enter 
/  into  any  species  of  machine  ;  but  still  the  discovery  of  the 
/    law  itself  is  owing  merely  to  experience  5  and  all  the  ab- 
,'     stract  reasonings  in  the  world  could  never  lead  us  one  step 
f     towards  the  knowledge  of  it.     When  we  reason  a  priorij 
and  consider  merely  any  object  or  cause,  as  it  appears  to 
the  mind,  independent  of  all  observation,  it  never  could 
suggest  to  us  the  notion  of  any  distinct  object,    such  as  its 
efiect  ;  much  less  show  us  the  inseparable  and  inviolable 
'connection  between  them.     A  man  must  be  very  sagacious 
who  could  discover  by  reasoning,  that  crystal  is  the  efiect 
of  heat,  and  ice  of  cold,  without  being  previously  acquaint- 
ed with  the  operation  of  these  qualities. 
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But  we  have  not  yet  attained  any  tolerable  satisfac- 
tion with  regard  to  the  question  first  proposed.  Each 
solution  still  gives -rise  to  a  new  question  as  difficult  as 
the  foregoing,   and   leads    us   on    to  farther    inquiries. 
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When  it  is  asktd,'  What  is  the  nature  of  all  our  reason^ 
ings  concerning  mntter  of  fact  ?   the  proper  answer  seems 
to  bei  That  they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause 
and  eflfect.     When  again  it  is  asked^  What  if  the  founda- 
tion  of  all  our   reasonings  and  conclusions   concerning    that 
relation?    it  may  be  replied  in  one  word,  ExperFence. 
But  if  we  still  carry  on   our   sifting  humour,   and   ask, 
What  is  the  foundation  of  all  conclusions  from  experience? 
ITiis  implies  a  new  question,  which  may  be  of  more  dif- 
ficult solution  and  explication.     Philosophers,  that  give 
themseiives  airs  of  superior  wisdom  and  sufficiency,  have 
a  hard  task  when  they  encounter  persons  of  inquisitive 
dispositions,  who  push  them  from  every  comer  to  which 
they  retreat,  and  who  are  sure  at  last  to  bring  them  to 
some  dangerous  dilemma.     The  best  expedient  to  pre- 
vent this  confusion,  is  to  be  modest  in  our  pretensions  ; 
and  even  to  discover  the  difficulty  ourselves  before  it  is 
objected  to  us.     By  this  means  we  may  make  a  kind  of 
merit  of  our  very  ignorance. 

I  shall  content  myself  in  this  section,  with  an  easy 
task,  and  shall  pretend  only  to  give  a  negative  answer  to 
die  question,  here  proposed.  I  say  then,  that '^  even  ajfter 
we  have  experience  of  the  operations  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, our  conclusions  from  that  experience  are  not  found- 
ed on  reasoning,  or  any  process  of  the  understanding. 
This  answer  we  nftst  endeavour  both  to  explain  and  to 
defend. 

It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature  has  kept  us 
at  a  great  distance  from  all  her  secrets,  and  has  affi>rded 
us  only  the  knowledge  of  a  few  superficial  qualities  of 
objects;  while  she  conceals  from  us  those  powers  and 
principles  on  which  the  influence  of  these  objects  entire- 
ly depends.  Our  senses  inform  us  of  the  tolour,  weight, 
atid  consistence  of  bread  \  but  neither  sense  nor  reason 
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can  ever  inform  us  of  those  qualities  which  fit  it  for  the 
nourishment  and  support  of  the  human  body.  Sight  or 
feeling  conveys  an  idea  of  the  actual  motion  of  bpdjesi 
but  as  to  that  wonderful  force  of  power  which  wpuld 
carry  on  a  moving  body  for  ever  in  a  continued  change 
of  place^  and  which  bodies  never  lose  but  by  commuiik> 
eating  it  to  others ;  of  this  we  cannot  form  the  moit  dit*' 
tant  conception.  But  notwithstanding  this  ignorance  of 
natural  powers*  and  principles,  we  always  presume 
when  we  see  like  sensible  qualities,  that  they  have  like 
secret  powers,  and  expect  that  effects  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  experienced  will  follow  from  them.  If 
a  body  of  like  colour  and  consistence  with  that  bread 
which  Wje  have  formerly  eat,  be  presented  to  us,  we  make 
no  scruple  of  repeating  the  experiment,  and  foresee,  with 
certainty,  like  nourishment  and  support.  Now  this  is 
^  process  of  the  mind  or  thought,  of  which  I  would  wit* 
lingly  know  the  foundation.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
that  there  is  no  known  connection  between  the  sensiUe 
qualities  and  the  secret  powers ;  and  '  consequently,  that 
the  niind  is  not  led  to  form  such  a  conclusion  conerning 
their  constant  and  regular  conjunction,  by  any  thing 
which  it  knows  of  their  nature.  As  to  past  EKperienct^ 
it  can  be  allowed  to  give  direct  and  certain  information 
of  those  precise  objects  only,  and  that  precise  period  of 
time  which  fell  under  its  cognizance :  But  why  this  ex- 
perience should  be  extended  to  future  times,  and  to 
other  objects,  which»  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  on- 
ly in  appearance  similar  \  this  is  the  main  question  on 
which  I  would  insist.  The  bread  which  I  formerly 
eat  nourished  me  *,  that  is,  a  body  of  such  sensible  qua- 

* 

*  l*he  woril  I^ower  is  here  used  in  a  loose  an  J  popular  sense.  The  more 
arciirate  explication  of  it  would  give  additional  evidence  tp  this  $urgument. 
teci  ISect.  vii. 
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lilies  wa9>  at  th^t  time^  eadued  with  such  secret  powers  : 
But  does  it  follow,  that  other  bread  must  also  nourish 
me  at  another  time,  and  that  like  sensible  qualities 
miist  always  be  attended  with  the  like  secret  powers  ? 
The  consequence  seems  nowise  necessary.  At  least,  it 
must  be  s^cknowledged,  that  there  is  here  a  con^<- 
quence  drawn  by  the  mind ;  that  there  is  a  certain  step 
taki&BL  y  a  process  of  thought,  and  an  inference,  which 
'  wqpts  to  be  explained.  These  two  propositions  are  hv 
from  being  the  same,  /  have  found  that  such  an  object  has 
ahvt^s  been  attended  with  such  an  effect^  and  I  foresee y  tliat 
ether  oh^s  which  are^  in  appearance ^  similar ^  will  be  attended 
wHh  similar  effects*  I  shall  allow,  if  you  please,  that  the 
one  propofiition  may  justly  be  inferred  from  the  other : 
I  know,  in  fact,  that  it  always  is  inferred.  But  if  you 
msist,  that  the  inference  is  made  by  a  chain  of  reasoning, 
I  desire  you  to  produce  that  reasoning.  The  connection 
between  these  propositions  is  not  intuitive.  There  is  re- 
quired a  medium^  which  may  enable  the  mind  to  draw 
such  an  inference,^'  indeed  it  be  drawn  by  reasoning  and 
argument.  What  that  medium  is,  I  must  confess  passes 
my  comprehension ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  those  to  pro- 
duce it  who  assert,  that  it  really  exists,  and  is  the  original 
of  all  our  conclusions  concerning  matter  of  fact. 

This  negative  argument  must  certainly,  in  process  of 
time,  become  altogether  convincing,  if  many  penetrating 
and  able  philosophers  shall  turn  their  inquiries  this  way  \ 
and  no  one  be  ever  able  to  discover  any  connecting  pro- 
position or  'ntermediate  step  which  supports  the  under- 
standing in  this  conclusion*  But  as  the  question  is  yet 
new,  every  reader  may  not  trust  so  far  to  his  own  pene- 
tration as  to  conclude,  because  an  argument  escapes  his  in- 
quiry, that  therefore  it  does  not  really  exist.  For  this 
reason,  it  may  be  requisite  to  venture  upon  a  more  di^Scuit 
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task ;  and)  enumerating  all  the  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge, endeavour  to  show,  that  none  of  them  Can  afford 
such  an  argument. 

AU  reasonings  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  namd^y 
demonstrative  reasoning,  or  that  concerning  rebtions  of 
ideas  and  moral  reasoning,  or  that  concerning  matter  of 
fact  and  existence.  That  there  are  no  demonstrative 
arguments  in  the  case,  seems  evident ;  since  it  implies 
no  contradiction,  that  the  course  of  nature  may  change, 
and  that  an  object,  seemingly  like  those  which  we  have 
experienced,  may  be  attended  with  different  or  contrary 
ejects.  May  I  not  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive,  that 
a  body,  falling  from  the  clouds,  and  which  in  all  other 
respects  resembles  snow,  has  yet  the  taste  of  salt  or  feeU 
ing  of  fire  ?  Is  there  any  more  intelligible  propositioii 
than  to  affirm,  that  all  the  trees  will  flourish  in  Decem- 
ber and  January,  and  decay  in  May  and  June  ?  Now 
whatever  is  intelligible,  and  can  be  distinctly  conceived^ 
implies  no  contradiaion,  and  can  never  be  proved  £ilse 
by  any  demonstrative  argument  or^lbstract  reasoning 
a  priorL 

If  we  be,  therefore,  engaged  by  arguments  to  put  trust 
in  past  experience^  and  make  it  the  standard  of  our  fii* 
ture  judgment,  these  arguments  must  be  probable  onIy» 
or  such  as  regard  matter  of  fact  and  real  existence,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  above  mentioned.  But  that  there 
is  no  argument  of  this  kind,  must  appear,  if  our  ezpli^ 
cation  of  that  species  of  reasoning  be  admitted  as  solid 
and  satisfactory.  We  have  said  that  all  arguments  con* 
cerning  existence  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause 
and  efiect  \  that  our  knowledge  of  that  rdation  is  de- 
rived entirely  from  experience;  and  that  all  our  ex- 
perimental coDchisions  pvoceed  upon  the  suppositioiit 
that  the  future  will  be  confbnuabie  to  the  p«st.    To 
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endeavour,  therefore,  the  proof  of  this  last  supposi- 
tion by  probable  arguments,  or  arguments  regarding 
existence,  must  be  evidently  going  in  a  circle,  and 
taking  that  for  granted,  which  is  the  very  point  in 
question. 

In  reaUty,  all  arguments  from  experience  are  founded 
(m  , the...  similarity  which  we  discover  among  natural  . 
objects,  and  by  which  we  are  induced  to  expect  effects 
similar  to  those  which  we  have  found  to  follow  from 
such  objects.  And  though  none  but  a  fool  or  madman 
will  ever  pretend  to  dispute  the  authority  of  experience, 
or  to  reject  that  great  guide  of  human  life  ;  it  may  surely 
be  allowed  a  philosopher  to  have  so  much  curiosity,  at 
*  least,  as  to  examine  the  principle  of  human  nature 
idiich  gives  this  mighty  authority  to  experience,  and 
makes  us  draw  advantage  fSrom  that  similarity  which 
nature  has  placed  among  different  t>bjects.  From  causes 
which  appear  similar,  we  expect  similar  effects.  This 
is  the  sum  of  all  our  experimental  conclusions.  Now  it 
seems  evident,  that  if  this  conclusion  were  formed  by 
reason,  it  would  be  as  perfect  at  first,  and  upon  one  in- 
stance, as  after  ever  so  long  a  course  of  experience  :  but 
the  case  is  far  otherwbe.  Nothing  so  like  as  eggs ;  yet 
no  one,  on  account  of  this  appearing  similarity,  expects 
d^  same  taste  and  relish  in  all  of  them.  It  is  only  after 
a  long  course  of  uniform  experiments  in  any  kind,  that 
we  attain  a  firm  reliance  and  security  with  regard  to  a 
particular  event.  Now,  where  is  that  process  of  reason- 
ing, which,  from  one  instance,  draws  a  conclusion  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  infers  ft-om  a  hundred  instances 
that  are  nowise  different  from  that  single  one  ?  This 
question  I  propose,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  information, 
as  ^h  an  intention  of  raising  difficulties.  I  cannot  find, 
I  cannot  imagine,  any  such  reasoning.     But  I  keep  my 
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mind  still  open  to  instruction,  if  any  one  wiU  voadnafe  to 
bestow  it  on  me. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  firom  a  number  of  uniform  CK-> 
periments,  we  infer  a  connection  between  the  sensible 
qualities  and  the  secret  powers:  this,  I  must  confielBy 
seems  the  same  difficulty,  couched  in  different  terms. 
The  question  still  occurs.  On  what  {nxicess  of  argmnent 
is  this  inference  founded  ?  Where  is  the  medium,  the  in* 
terposing  ideas,  which  join  propositions  so  very  wide  of 
each  other  ?  It  is  confessed,  that  the  colour,  comii- 
tence,  and  other  sensible  qualities  of  bread,  ajqpear  not  of 
themselves  to  have  any  connection  with  the  secret  poi^- 
ers  of  nourishment  and  support.  For  otherwise  we 
could  infer  these  secret  powers  firom  the  first  appearance* 
of  these  sensible  qualities,  without  the  add  of  exp^TK 
ence,  contrary  to  the  sentiment  of  all  philosophers,  and 
contrary  to  plain  matter  of  fact.  Here  then  is  our  tti> 
tural  state  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  the  powers  and 
influence  of  all  objects.  How  is  this  remedied  by  ex- 
perience? It  only  shows  us  a  number  of  uniform  ef- 
fects resulting  from  certain  objects,  and  teaches  us,  that 
those  particular  objects,  at  that  particular  time,  were 
endowed  with  such  powers  and  forces.  When  a  new 
object,  endowed  with  similar  sendble  qualities,  is  pro- 
duced, we  expect  similar  powers  and  forces,  and  Idok 
for  a  like  effect.  From  a  body  of  like  ccdoor  and  con- 
sistence  with  bread,  we  expect  like  nourishment  and  sup- 
port. But  this  surely  is  a  step  or  progress  of  the  mind 
which  wants  to  be  explained.  When  a  man  says,  / 
have  foundy  in  all  past  instances^  such  sensibie  qualities^ 
ccnjoined  nvith  such  secret  psvuers ;  and  when  he  says, 
ntnilar  sensible  qualities  will  airway  t  be  conjoined  nvith  si^ 
fnilar  secret  poivers ;  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  tautology,  nor 
2rc  these  propositions  in  any  respect  the  same.  You  say 
that  the  one  proposition  is  an  inference  from  the  other  : 
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But  you  must  confess  that  the  inference  U  not  intuitive  j 
neither  is  it  deaionstrative.     Of  what   nature  is  it  then  ? 
To  say  it  is  experimental,  ia  begging  the  question.     For 
all  inferences  from  experience  suppose,  as  their  founda-   ' 
tion,  that  the  fiiture  will  resemble  the  past,  and  that  si 
milar  powers  will  be  conjoined  with  similar  sensible  qua-  1 
liti«s.     If  there  be  any  suspicion  that  the  conrae  of  r 
ture  may  change,  and  that  the  past  may  be  no  rule  for  I 
the,future,  all  experience  becomes  useless,  and  can  gtve 
rise  to  no  inference  or  conclusion.    It  is  impo^lblei  there* 
fore,  that  any  arguments  from  experience  can  prove  this 
resemblance  of  the  past  to  the  future :  since  all  these  ar- 
guments   are    founded     on     the    supposition     of    that 
.    resemblance.  Let  the  course  of  things  be  allowed  hitherto 
ever  so  regular;  that   alone,  without  some  new  argument  J 
or  inference,  proves  not  that  for  the  future  it  will  con- 
tinue 90.     In  vain  do  you  pretend  to  have  learned   the   ' 
nature  of  bodies  from  your  past  experience.    Their  se- 
cret nature,  and  consequently  all  their  effects  and  inHu- 
eice,  may  change,  witliout  any  change  in  their  sensible  , 
qualities.     This  happens  sometimes,  and  with  regard  to"  j 
tome  objects  :     Why  may  it  not  happen  always,  and  with  ' 
regard  to  all  objects  ?    \Vliat  logic,  what  process  of  argu- 
ment, secures  you  against  this  supposition  ?  My  practice, 
you  say,  refutes  my  iloubis.     But  you  mistaki;  the  pur- 
port of  my  question.       As  an  agent,  1  am  quite  satisfied 
(It  the  point  -,    but  as  a  philosopher,  who  has  some  share 
of  curiosity,  I  will  not  say  scepticism,   I  want  to   learn 
the  fonndation  of  this  inference.     No  reading,  no  inquiry, 
has  yet  been  able  to  remove  my  difficulty,  or  give  me  sa- 
fisJactioii   in  a  matter   of  such  importance.     Can  I  do 
better  than  propose  the  difficulty  to    the  public,  even 
iboogh  perhaps,  1  have  small  hopes  of  obtaining  a  st>- 
Union  i     We  shall  at  least,  by  this  means,  be  sensible  . 
D  4 
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of  our  ignorance^  if  we  do  not  augment  our  know- 
ledge. 

I  must  confess,  that  a  man  is  guilty  of  unpardonable  «r^ 
rogance,  who  concludes,  because  an  argiunent  has  escaped 
his  own  investigation,  that  therefore  it  does  not  really  ex- 
ist. I  must  also  confess,  that  though  all  the  learned,  for 
several  ages,  should  have  employed  themselves  in  fruitless 
search  upon  any  subject,  it  may  still,  perhaps,  be  rash  to 
conclude  positively,  that  the  subject  must  therefore  pass  all 
(luman  coBiprehension.  Even  though  we  examine  all  the 
sources  of  our  knowledge,  and  conclude  them  unfit  for 
such  a  subject,  there  may  still  remain  a  suspicion,  that  the 
enumeration  is  not  complete,  or  the  examination  not  ac- 
curate. But  with  regard  to  the  present  subject,  there  are 
some  considerations  which  seem  to  remove  all  this  accu- 
sation of  arrogance  or  suspicion  of  mistake. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  pea- 
sants, nay  infants,  nay  even  brute  beasts,  improve  by  ex- 
perience, and  learn  the  qualities  of  natural  objects,  by 
observing  the  effects  which  result  from  them.  When  a 
child  has  felt  the  sensation  of  pain  from  touching  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  put  his  hand 
near  any  candle  ;  but  will  expect  a  similar  effect  from  a 
cause,  which  is  similar  in  its  sensible  qualities  and  sqp- 
pearance.  If  you  assert,  therefore,  that  the  understand- 
ing of  the  child  is  led  into  this  conclusion  by  any  process 
of  argument  or  ratiocination,  I  may  justly  require  you 
to  produce  that  argument  ?  nor  have  you  any  pretence 
to  refuse  so  equitable  a  demand.  You  cannot  say,  that 
the  argviment  is  abstruse,  and  may  possibly  escape  your 
inquiry  ;  since  you  confess  that  it  is  obvious  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  mere  infant.  If  you  hesitate,  tharefbre^  a 
•moment,  or  if,  after  reflection,  you  produce  an  intricate 
or  profound  argument,  you,  in  a  manner,  give  up  the 
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question)  and  confess,  that  it  is  not  reasoning  which  en- 
gages us  to  suppose  the  past  resembling  the  future,  and 
to  expect  similar  efiects  from  causes,  which  are  to  ap- 
pearance similar.  This  is  the  proposition  which  I  intend- 
ed to  enforce  in  the  present  section.  If  I  be  right,  I 
pretend  not  to  have  made  any  mighty  discovery.  And 
if  I  be  wrong,  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to  be  indeed  a 
very  backward  scholar  j  since  I  cannot  now  discover  an 
argument,  which,  it  seems,  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me 
long  before  I  was  out  of  my  cradle. 
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SCEPTICAL  SOLUTION  OF  THESE  DOUBTS. 


PART  I. 

t 

The  passion  for  philosophy,  like  that  for  reli^on,  seems 
liable  to  this  inconvenience,  that  though  it  aims  at  the 
correction  of  our  manners,  and  extirpation  of  our  vices,  it 
may  only  serve,  by  imprudent  management,  to  foster  a 
predominant  inclination,  and  push  the  mind,  v/tBi  mote 
determined  resolution,  towards  that  si4e  which  already 
draws  too  much,  by  the  bias  and  propensity  of  the  natural 
temper.  It  is  certain,  that,  while  we  aspire  to  the  mag- 
nanimous firmness  of  the  philosophic  sage,  and  endeavour 
to  confine  our  pleasures  altogether  within  pur  own  minds,> 
we  may,  at  last,  render  our  philosophy  like  that  of 
Epictetus,  and  other  Sioics^  only  a  more  refined  system  df 
selfishness,  and  reason  ourselves  out  of  all  virtue  as  well 
as  social  enjoyment.  While  we  study  with  attention  the 
vanity  of  human  life,  and  turn  all  our  thoughts  towards 
the  empty  and  transitory  natmre  of  riches  and  honours,  we 
are,  perhaps,  .all  the  while,  flattering  our  natural  indo- 
lence, which,  hating  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  drudgery 
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of  business^  seeks  a  pretence  of  reason  to  give  itself  a  full 
and  uncontroUed'indulgence.  There  is,  however,  one 
species  of  philosophy  which  seems  little  liable  to  this  in- 
convenience, and  that  because  it  strikes  in  with  no  disor« 
derly  passion  of  the  human  mind,  nor  can  mingle  itself 
with  any  natural  affection  or  propensity  j  and  that  is  the 
Academic  or  Sceptical  philosophy.  The  academics  always 
talk  of  doubt  and  suspense  of  judgment,  of  danger  in  hasty 
determinations,  of  confining  to  very  narrow  bounds  the 
inquiries  of  the  understanding,  and  of  renouncing  all  specu- 
lations which  lie  not  within  the  limits  of  common  life  and 
practice.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  contrary  than 
such  a  philosophy  to  the  supine  indolence  of  the  mind,  its 
rash  arrogance,  its  lofty  pretensions,  and  its  superstitious 
credulity.  Every  passion  is  mortified  by  it,  except  the 
love  of  truth  j  and  that  passion  never  is,  nor  can  be  carri- 
ed to  too  high  a  degree.  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that 
this  philosophy,  which,  in  almost  every  instance,  must  be 
harmless  and  innocent,  should  be  the  subject  of  so  much 
groundless  reproach  and  obloquy.  But,  perhaps,  the  very 
circumilpaice  which  renders  it  so  innocent,  is  what  chiefly 
exposes  it  to  the  public  hatred  and  resentment.  By  flatter- 
ing no  kregular  passion,  it  gains  few  partizans :  By  oppos- 
ing so  may  vices  and  fqllies,  it  raises  to  itself  abundance 
of  enemies,  who  stigmatize  it  as  libertine,  profane,  and 
irreligious. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  this  philosophy,  while  it  endea- 
vours to  limit  our  inquiries  to  common  life,  should  ever 
undermine  the  reasonings  of  common  life,  and  carry  its 
doubts  so  far  as  to  destroy  all  action  as  well  as  speculation. 
Nature  will  always  maintain  her  rights,  and  prevail  in  the 
end  over  any  abstract  reasoning  whatsoever.  Though  we 
should  conclude  for  instance,  as  in  the  foregoing  section, 
that,  in  all  reasonings  from  experience,  there  is  a  step 
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taken  by  the  mindi  which  is  not  supported  by  zinj  ai^gu* 
ment  or  process  of  the  understanding ;  there  is  no  danger 
that-  these  reasonings^  on  which  almost  all  knowledge  de» 
pendsy  will  ever  be  affected  by  such  a  discovery.  If  the 
mind  be  hot  engaged  by' argument  to  make  this  step,  it 
must  be  induced  by  some  other  principle  of  equal  weight 
and  aathority ;  and  that  principle  will  preserve  its  influ- 
ence as  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same«  What 
that  principle  is,  may  well  be  worth  the  pains  of  inquiry. 

Suppose  a  person,  though  endowed  with  the  strongest 
faculties  of  reason  and  reflection,  to  be  brought  on  a  sud*- 
den  into  this  world ;  he  would,  indeed,  immediately  ob» 
serve  a  continual  succession  of  objects,  and  one  event  foU 
lowing  another  -,  but  h^  would  not  be  able  to  discover  any 
thing  farther.  He  would  not  at  first^by  any  reasoning, 
be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect ;  since  the 
particular  powers,  by  which  all  natural  operations  are  per- 
formed, never  appear  to  the  senses  y  nor  is  it  reasonable 
to  conclude,  merely  because  one  event  in  one  instance 
precedes  another,  that  therefore  the  one  is  the  cause,  the 
other  the  effect.  Their  conjunction  may  be  arbitrary  and 
casual.  There  may  be  no  reason  to  infer  the  existence  of 
one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other  :  And  in  a  word, 
such  a  person,  without  more  experioace,  could  never  em- 
ploy his  conjecture  or  reasoning  concerning  any  matter  of 
fact,  or  be  assured  of  any  thing  beyond  what  was  immedi- 
ately present  to  his  memory  or  senses. 

Suppose  again,  ihat  he  has  acquired  more  experience, 
and  has  Uved  so  long  in  the  world  as  to  have  observed 
similar  objects  or  events  to  be  constantly  conjoined  to- 
gether ;  what  is  the  consequence  of  this  experience  ? 
He  immediately  infers  the  existence  of  one  object  from 
the  appearance  of  the  other  :  Yet  he  has  not,  by  all  his 
experience,  acquired  any  idea  or  knowledge  of  the  secret 
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power,  by.  which  the  one  object  produces  the  other  i  nor 
is  1^1  by  any  process  of  reasoning)  he  is  engaged  to  draw 
this  inference ;  but  still  he  finds  himsdf  decermiaed'  to 
draw  it ;  and  though  he  should  be  convinced  that  his  uof 
derstanding  has  no  part  in  the  operation^  he  would  neircv* 
theless  continue  in  the  same  course  of  thinking.  There  is 
some  other  principle  which  determines  him  to  form  such 
a  conclusion. 

This  principle  is  Custom  or  Habit.  For  wherever 
the  repetition  of  any  particular  act  or  operation  pro- 
duces a  propensity  to  renew  the  same  act  or  operadon^ 
without  being  impelled  by  any  reasoning  or  process  of 
the.  understanding,  we  always  say,  that  this  propensity 
is  the  effect  of  Custom.  By  employing  that  word,  we 
pretend  not  to  ha^  given  the  ultimate  reason  of  such  a 
propensity.  We  only  point  out  a  {principle  of  human 
nature,  which  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  which  is 
well  known  by  its  effects.  Perhaps  we  can  push  our 
inquiries  no  farther,  or  pretend  to  give  the  cause  of  this 
cause;  but  must  rest  contented  with  it  as  the  ultimate 
principle,  which  we  can  assign,  of  all  our  conclusions 
from  experience.  It  is  sufficient  satis&ction,  that  we 
can  go  so  far,  without  repining  at  the  narrowness  of  our 
faculties  ;  because  they  will  carry  us  no  farther.  And 
it  is  certain*  we  here  advance  fi  very  intelligible  propo^ 
sition  at  least,  if  not  a  true  one,  when  we  assert,  that,  af- 
ter the  constant*  conjunction  of  two  objects,  heat  and 
flame,  for  instance,  weight  and  solidity,  we  are  deter- 
mined by  custom  alone  to  expect  the  one  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  other.  This  hypothesis  seems  even  the 
only  one  which  explains  the  difficulty,  why  we  draw, 
from  a  thousand  instances,  an  inference  which  we  are 
not  able  to  draw  from  one  instance  that  is,  in  no  respect, 
different  from  them.    Reason  is  incapable  of  any  such 
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variation.  Tlie  conclusions  which  it  draws  bota  con* 
sidering  one  circle,  are  the  same  which  it  would  form 
Upon  surveying  all  the  circles  in  the  universe.  But  no 
man,  having  seen  only  one  body  move  after  being  im- 
pelled by  another,  could  infer,  that  every  other  body 
will  move  after  a  like  impulse.  All  inferences  from 
experience,  therefore,  are  effects  of  custom,  not  of  reason- 


Custom,  then,  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life.  It  is 
that  principle  alone  which  renders  our  experience  useftil 
10  us,  and  makes  us  expect,  for  the  fiiture,  a  simibr  train 
q{  events  with  those  which  have  appeared  in  the  past. 
Without  the  influence  of  custom,  we  should  be  entirely 
ignorant  of  every  matter  of  fact,  beyond  what  is  imm^ 
diately  present  to  the  memory  and  senses.  We  should 
never  Icnow  how  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  to  employ 
our  natural  powers  in  the  production  of  any  eSect. 
ITwre  would  be  an  end  at  once  of  all  action  as  well  as  I 
ofthechiefpartofspecuiation.  I 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  though 
our  conclusions  from  experience  carry  us  beyond  oar 
memory  and  senses,  and  assure  us  of  matters  of  fact 
which  happened  in  the  most  distant  places  and  mon  re- 
mote ages  i  yet  some  fact  must  always  be  present  to  the 
senses  or  memory,  from  which  we  may  first  proceed  in 
drawing  these  conclusions.  A  man,  who  should  find  in 
a  desert  country  the  remains  of  pompous  buildings, 
would  conclude,  that  the  country  had,  in  ancient  times, 
been  cultivated  by  civilized  inhabitants ;  but  did  nothing 
of  this  nature  occur  to  him,  he  could  never  form  such 
on  inference.  We  learn  the  events  of  former  ages  from 
history ;  but  then  we  must  peruse  the  volumes  in  which 
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this  instruction  is  contained,  and  thence  cany  up  our  in- 
ferences <  from  one  testimony  to  another,  till  we  airiTe 
at  the. eye-witnesses  and  spectators  of  these  distant  events. 
In  a  w()rd,  if  we  proceed  not  upon  some  fact  present  to 
the  memory  or  senses,  our  reasonings  would  be  merely 
hypothetical ;  and  however  the  particular  links  might 
be  connected  with  each  other,  the  whole  chain  of  inferences 
would  have  nothing  to  support  it,  nor  could  we  ever  by 
its  mesMis  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any  real  existence. 
If  I  ask,  why  you  believe  any  particular  matter  of  fact 
which  you  relate,  you  must  tell  me  some  reason ;  and  this 
reason  will  be  some  other  fact  connected  with  it.  But  as 
you  cannot  proceed  after  this  manner  in  infinitum^  you 
must  at  last  terminate  in  some  fact  which  is  present  to 
your  memory  or  senses ;  or  must  allow  that  your  belief  is 
^ntir^ly  without  foundation. 

.  What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  A 
simple  one  \  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  pretty  remote 
from  the  common  theories  of  philosophy.  All  belief  of 
matter  of  fact  or  real  existence  is  derived  merely  from 
some  object  present  to  the  memory  or  senses,  and  a  cus^ 
tomary  conjunction  between  that  and  some  other  object ; 
or  in  other  words,  having  found,  in  many  instances,  that 
any  two  kinds  of  objects,  flame  and  heat,  snow  and  cold, 
have  always  been  conjoined  together :  If  flame  or  snow 
be  presented  anew  to  the  senses,  the  mind  is  carried  by 
custom  to  expect  heat  or  cold,  and  to  Mteve^  that  such 
a  quality  does  exist,  and  will  discover  itself  upon  a  near- 
er approach.  This  belief  is  the  necessary  result  of 
placing  the  mind  in  such  circumstances.  It  is  an  operation 
of  the  soul,  when  we  are  so  situated,  as  unavoidable  as 
to  feel  the  passion  of  love,  when  we  receive  benefits :  or 
hatred,  when  we  meet  with  injuries.  All  these  opera- 
tions are  a  species  of  natural  instincts,  which  no  reason- 
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ing  or  process  of  the  thought  and  understanding  is  able 
either  to  produce  or  to  prevent. 

iJit  this  pointy  it  would  be  very  allowable  for  us  to  stop 
onr  philosophical  researches.  In  most  questions,  we  can 
never  make  a  single  step  farther  \  and  in  all  questions  we 
must  terminate  here  at  last,  after  our  most  restless  and 
curious  inquiries.  But  still  our  curiosity  will  be  pardon- 
able, perhaps  commendable,  if  it^carry  us  on  to  still  farther. 
researches,  and  make  us  examine  more  accurately  the  na- 
ture of  this  beiieff  and  of  the  customary  conjunctiony  whence 
it  is  derived.  By  this  means  we  may  meet  with  some 
explications  and  analogies  that  will  give  satisfaction,  at  least 
to  such' as  love  the  abstract  sciences,  and  can  be  enter- 
tained -with  speculations,  which,  however  accurate,  may 
still  retain  a  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  As  to 
readers  of  a  different 'taste,  the  remaining  part  of  this 
Section  is  not  calculated  for  them  \  and  the  following  in* 
quiries  may  well  be  understood,  though  it  be  neglected. 


PART  II. 


Nothing  is  more  free  than  the  imagination  of  man} 
and  though  it  cannot  exceed  that  original  stock  of  ideas, 
furnished  by  the  internal  and  external  senses,  it  has  un- 
linuted  power  of  mixing,  compomiding,  separating,  and 
dividing  these  ideas,  in  all  the  varieties  of  fiction  and 
vision.  It  can  feign  a  train  of  events  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  reality,  ascribe  to  them  a  particular  time  and  place, 
conceive  them  as  existent,'  and  paint  them  out  to  itself  with 
every  circumstance  that  belongs  to  any  historical  fact, 
which  it  believes  with  the  greatest  certainty.  Wherein, 
therefore,  consists  the  difference  between   such  a  fictiou 
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and  belief?  It  lies  not  merely  in  any  peculiar  idea 
which  is  annexed  to  such  a  conception  as  commands  our 
assent,  and  which  is  wanting  to  every  known  fictiOB* 
For  as  the  mind  has  authority  over  all  its  ideas,  it  could 
voluntarily  annex  this  particular  idea  to  any  fiction,  and 
consequently  be  able  to  believe  whatever  it  pleasesj  con* 
trary  to  what  we  find  by  daily  experience.  We  can^  in 
our  conception,  join  the  head  of  a  man-  to  the  body  of  a 
horse ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  believe  that  snch  am 
animal  has  ever  really  existed. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  difierence  between  fic» 
tian  and  beiief  lies  in  some  sentiment  or  feeling  which  k 
annexed  to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former,  and  wiiich  de- 
pends not  on  the  will,  nor  can  be  commanded  at  ptmrnra. 
It  must  be  excited  by  nature  like  all  other  s^ntimentSy 
and  must  arise  from  the  particular  situation  in  wfaach 
the  mind  is  placed  at  any  particular  juncture^  When- 
ever any  object  is  presented  to  the  memory  or  senses, 
it  immediately,  by  the  force  of  custom,  carries  the  ima- 
gination to  conceive  that  object  which  is  usually  con- 
joined to  it ;  and  this  conception  is  attended  with  a  feel- 
ing or  sentiment  different  from  the  loose  reveries  of  the 
fancy.  In  this  consists  the  whole  nature  of  belief.  For, 
as  there  is  no  matter  of  fact  which  we  believe  so  fimdy, 
that  wc  cannot  conceive  the  contrary,  there  would  be  no 
difference  between  the  conception  assented  to,  and  that 
which  is  rejected,  were  it  not  for  some  sentiment  which. 
distinguishes  the  one  from  thn  other.  If  I  see  a  billiard- 
ball  moving  towards  another  on  a  smooth  table,  I  can  easily 
conceive  it  to  stop  upon  contact.  This  conception  im- 
plies no  contradiction ;  but  still  it  feels  very  difiSnvntly 
from  that  conception  by  which  I  represent  to  myself  the 
impulse  and  the  communication  of  motion  from  one  ball 
to  another. 
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Were  we  to  attempt  a  defimtioti  of  this  sentiinent,  we 
ibouldt  perhaps,  tiod  it  a  very  digkuk,  if  not  an  impo** 
sfbtc  caslc ;  in  the  same  inamieras  if  ve  should  endeavour 
ID  dcBne  the  feeling  of  cold,  or  passion  of  anger,  to  a 
creature  who  never  had  any  experience  of  these  sentiments. 
Btdirf  is  th«  true  and  proper  name  of  this  feeling  j  and  no 
onti  is  ever  at  a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  of  that  term  i 
becatis*  every  man  k  every  moment  constious  of  die  sen- 
timent represented  by  it.  It  may  not,  however,  be  im- 
proper to  attempt  a  dtscriplion  of  this  sentiment'i  in  hoped 
we  n^i  by  that  means,  arrive  at  some  analogies  which 
nay  afford  a  more  perfect  exphcation  of  it.  I  &ay,  then, 
thai  belief  is  nothing  but  a  more  vivid,  lively,  forcible) 
firm,  steady  conception  of  an  object,  than  wiiat  the  ima- 
gioation  alone  is  ever  able  to  attain.  Tliis  variety  of 
terms,  which  may  seem  so  unphilosophical,  is  intended 
OoLjr  to  express  that  act  of  the  mind  which  renders  reali- 
ties) Or  what  is  taken  for  such,  more  present  lo  us  than 
fictions,  causes  them  to  weigh  more  in  the  thought,  and 
gives  them  a  superior  inSuence  on  the  passions  and  ima- 
pnation.  Provided  we  agree  about  the  tiling,  it  is 
needless  to  dispute  about  the  terms.  The  imagination 
hat  the  command  over  all  its  ideas,  and  can  join,  and  inx^ 
tBd  vary  them,  in  ail  the  wayti  possible.  It  n^y  conceivi 
fictitious  objects  with  all  the  ctrcumtiaiices  of  place  aod 
tiine<  It  may  set  them  in  a  manner  before  our  eyes,  in 
tbeir  true  colours,  just  as  they  might  have  existed.  But 
as  it  it  impossible,  that  this  £icuhy  of  imagination  can 
ever,  of  itself,  reach  belief,  it  is  evident  that  belief  con- 
ibti  not  in  the  peculiar  nature  or  order  of  ideas,  but  in 
tbc  namur  of  their  conception,  and  in  ihdr  ff^Jing  to  the 
miiu).  i  confess,  that  it  is  iroposttible  ^jerfectly  to  explain 
lUi  fireling  or  tnaoner  of  conccptiui..  Wn  may  luakx*  use 
(Awards  which  express  something  near  it-      but  its  tnia 
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and  proper  name,  as  we  observed  before,  is  beliefs  wfaicli 
is  2  term  chat  every  one  sufficiently  understands  in 
common  life.  And  in  philosophy  we  can  go  no  farther 
than  assert,  that  belief  is  something  felt  by  the  mind,  which, 
distinguishes  the  ideas  of  the  judgment  from  the  fictions 
of  the  imagination.  It  gives  them  more  weight  and  influ- 
ence ;  makes  them  appear  of  greater  importance ;  enfor- 
ces them  in  the  mind  \  and  renders  them  the  governing 
principle  of  our  actions.  I  hear  at  present,  for  instance} 
a  person's  voice,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted ;  and  the 
sound  comes  as  from  the  next  room.  This  impression  of 
my  senses  immediately  conveys  my  thought  to  the  per* 
son,  together  with  all  the  surrounding  objects.  I  paint 
them  out  to  myself  as  existing  at  present,  with  the  same 
qualities  and  relations  of  which  I  formerly  knew  them 
possessed.  These  ideas  take  faster  hold  of  my  mind  than 
ideas  of  an  enchanted  castle.  They  are  very  difierent  to 
the  feeling,  and  have  a  tnuch  greater  influence  of  every 
kind,  either  to  give  pleasure  or  pain,  joy  or  sorrow. 

Let  us,  then,  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  allow  that  the  sentiment  of  belief  is  nothing 
but  a  conception  more  intense  and  steady  than  what  attends 
the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination,  and  that  this  manner 
of  conception  arises  from  a  customary  conjunction  of  the 
object  with  something  present  to  the  memory  or  senses  : 
believe  that  it  will  not  be  difficult,  upon  these  suppo- 
sitions, to  find  other  operations  of  the  mind  analogous  to 
it,  and  to  trace  up  these  phenomena  to  principles  still 
more  general. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  nature  has  established 

connections  among  particular  ideas,  and  that  no  sooner 

one  idea  occurs  to  our    thoughts  than  it  introduces  its 

correlative,    and  carries  our  attention  towards  it,    by  a 

gentle  and  insensible   movement.       These  principles  tf 
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connection  or  association  we  have  reduced  to  three, 
namely,  Resemblance^  Contiguity^  and  Causation:  which  are 
the  only  bonds  that  unite  our  thoughts  together,  and 
beget  that  regular  train  of  reflection  or  discourse,  which, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  takes  place  among  all  mankind. 
Now  here  arises  a  question,  on  which  the  solution  of  the 
present  difficulty  will  depend.  Does  it  happen  bi  all 
these  relations,  that,  when  one  of  the  objects  is  presented 
to  the  senses  or  memory,  the  mind  is  not  only  carried  to 
the  conception  of  the  correlative,  but  reaches  a  steadier 
and  stronger  conception  of  it  than  what  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  able  to  attain  ?  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with 
that  belief  which  arises  from  the  relation  of  cause  and 
eflFect.  And  if  the  case  be  the  same  with  the  other  rela* 
tions  or  principles  of  association^  this  may  be  established 
as  a  general  law,  which  takes  place  in  all  the  operations  of 
the  mind. 

We  may,  therefore,  observe,  as  the  first  experiment 
to  our  present  purpose,  that,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
picture  of  an  ^absent  friend,  our  idea  of  him  is  evidently 
enlivened  by  the  Resemblance^  and   that  every  passion, 
which  that  idea  occasions,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  ac- 
quires new  force  and  vigour.     In  producing  this  effect, 
there  concur  both  a  relation  and  a  present  impression. 
Where  the  picture  bears  him  no  resemblance,  at  least  was 
not  intended  for  him,  it  never  so  much  as  conveys  our 
thought  to  him :    And  where  it  is  absent,  as  well  as  the 
person  *,    though  jthe  mind  may  pass  from  the  thought  of 
one  to  that,  of  the  other ;    it  feels  its  idea  to  be  rather 
weakened  than  enlivened  by  that  transition.     We  take  a 
pleasure  in  viewing  the  picture  of  a  friend  when  it  is  set 
before  us  ;  but  when  it  is  removed,  rather  chuse  to  con- 
sider him  directly,  than  by  reflection  in  an  image,  which 
is  equally  distant  and  obscure. 
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The  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  may 
be  considered  as  instances  of  the  same  nature.  The 
devotees  of  that  superstition  usually  plead  in  excuse  for 
the  mummeries  with  which  they  are  upbraided,  that 
they  feel  the  good  effect  of  those  external  motions,  and 
postures,  and  actions,  in  enlivening  their  devotion  and 
quickening  their  fervour,  which  otherwise  would  de- 
cay, if  directed  entirely  to  distant  and  immaterial  ob- 
jects. We  shadow  out  the  objects  of  our  faith,  say  they* 
in  sensible  types  and  images,  and  render  them  more 
present  to  us  by  the  immediate  presence  of  these  typeSf 
than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do,  merely  by  an  intellectual 
view  and  contemplation.  Sensible  objects  have  always 
a  greater  influence  on  the  fancy  than  any  other  ;  and 
this  influence  they  readily  convey  to  those  ideas,  to 
which  they  are  related,  and  which  they  resemble.  I 
shall  only  infer  from  these  practices,  and  this  reasonings 
that  the  eflect  of  resemblance  in  enlivening  the  ideas  is 
very  common  ;  and  as  in  every  case  a  resemblance  and  a 
present  impression  must  concur,  we  are  abundantly  sup* 
plied  with  experiments  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  fore* 
going  principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  these  experiments  by  others  of 
a  different  kind,  in  considering  the  effects  of  contiguity 
as  well  as  of  resemblance.  It  is  certain,  that  distance  di- 
.  minishcs  the  force  of  every  idea,  and  that,  upon  our  ap- 
proach to  any  object,  though  it  does  not  discover  itself 
to  our  senses,  it  operates  upon  the  mind  with  an  in- 
fluence, which  imitates  an  immediate  impression.  The 
thinking  on  any  object  readily  transports  the  mind  to 
what  is  contiguous  \  but  it  is  only  the  actual  presence  of 
l^l  objecti  that  transports  it  with  a  superior  vivacity. 
'W}ien  I  am  a  few  miles  from  home,  whatever  relates  to 
touches  me  more  nearby  than  when  I  am  two  hun- 
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dred  leagues  distant ;  though  even  at  that  distance  the 
reflecting  on  any  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  friends 
or  &ai3y  naturally  produces  an  idea  of  them.  But  as  in 
this  latter  case,  both  the  objects  of  the  mind  are  ideas ; 
notwithstanding  there  is  an  easy  transition  between  them ; 
that  transition  alone  is  not  able  to  give  a  superior  vivacity 
to  any  of  the  ideas,  for  want  of  some  immediate  im- 
pression*. 

No  one  can  doubt  but  causation  has  the  saqje  influence 
as  the  other  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  contiguity. 
Superstitious  people  are  fond  of  the  reliques  of  saints  and 
holy  men,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  seek  after  types 
or  images,  in  order  to  enliven  their  devotion,  and  give 
them  a  more  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  those 
ocemplary  lives  which  they  desire  to  imitate.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  one  of  the  best  reliques  which  a  devotee 
GOald  procure,  would  be  the  handy-work  of  a  ;saint ;  and 
if  his  clothes  and  furniture  are  ever  to  be  considered  in 
this  light,  it  is  because  they  were  once  at  his  disposal,  and 
were  moved  and  affected  by  him  ;  in  which  respect  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  imperfect  effects,  and  as  connected 


*  "  Naturanc  nobis,  inquit,  datum  dicam,  an  errore  quodain,  ut, 
"  cum  ea  loca  videainus,  in  quibus  mcmoria  dignos  viros  acccperimus 
**  multum  esse  vcrsatos,  magis  moveamur,  quam  siquando  corum  ipsorum 
**  aut  facta  audiamus  aut  scriptum  aliquod  legamus  ?  Vclut  ego  nunc 
**  moveor.  Vcnit  cnim  mihi  Platonis  in  mentem,  quern  accepimus  pri- 
**  mum  hie  disputare  solitum :  Cujus  etiam  illi  hortuU  propinque  non  me- 
**  moriam  solum  mihi  afferunt,  sed  ipsum  videntur  in  conspectu  meo  hie 
«  ponerc.  Hie  Speusippus,  hie  Xenocrates^  hie  ejus  auditor  Polemo; 
^  ci^t  ipsa  ilia  sessio  fuit,  quam  videamus.  Equidem  etiam  curiam 
**  Dovtram,  Hostiliam  dice,  non  hane  uovam,  qua:  mihi  minor  esse  videtur 
*'  postquam  est  major,  solebam  intuens,  Scipionem,  Lslium,  nostrum  vero 
**  in  primis  avum  cogitare.  Tanta  vis  admonitionis  est  in  locis :  ut  non  sine 
**  causa  ex  his  memorite  deducta  sit  disciplina.''     Cicero  de  Fimhut, 
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^'ith  him  by  a  shorter  chain  of  consequences  than  any  of 
those  by  which  we  learn  the  reality  of  his  existence. 

Suppose  that  the  son  of  a  friend,  who  had  been  long 
dead  or  absent,  were  presented  to  us  ;  it  is  evident,  that 
this  object  would  instantly  revive  its  correlative  idea,  and 
recal  to  our  thoughts  all  past  intimacies  and  familiarities^ 
in  more  lively  colours  than  they  would  otherwise  have  ap^ 
peared  to  us.  This  is  another  phenomenon,  which  seems 
to  prove  thft  principle  above  mentioned. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  these  phenomena,  the  belief 
of  the  correlative  object  is  always  presupposed  ;  without 
which  the  rebtion  could  have  no  effect.  The  influence 
of  the  picture  supposes,  that  we  believe  our  friend  to  have 
once  existed.  Contiguity  to  home  can  never  excite  our 
ideas  of  home,  unless  we  believe  that  it  really  exists.  Now 
I  assert,  that  this  belief,  where  it  reaches  beyond  the  me- 
mory or  senses,  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  arises  from 
similar  causes,  with  the  transition  of  thought  and  vivacity 
of  conception  here  explained.  When  I  throw  a  piece  of 
dry  wood  into  a  fire,  my  mind  is  immediately  carried  to 
conceive,  that  it  augments,  not  extinguishes,  the  flame. 
This  transition  of  thought  from  the  cause  to  the  effect 
proceeds  not  from  reason.  It  derives  its  origin  altogether 
from  custom  and  experience.  And  as  it  first  begins  from 
an  object,  present  to  the  senses,  it  renders  the  idea  or  con- 
ception of  flame  more  strong  or  lively  than  any  loose, 
floating  reverie  of  the  imagination.  That  idea  arises  im- 
mediately. The  thought  moves  instantly  towards  it,  and 
conveys  to  ^t  all  that  force  of  conception  which  is  derived 
from  the  impression  present  to  the  senses.  When  a  sword 
is  levelled  at  my  breast,  does  not  the  idea  of  wound  and 
pain  strike  me  more  strongly,  than  when  a  glass  of  wine 
\%  presented  to  me,  even  though  by  accident  tbis  idea  should 
occur  after  the  appearance  of  the  latter   object?     But 
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what  is  there  in  this  whole  matter  to  cause  such  a  strong 
conception,  except  only  a  present  object  and  a  customary 
transition  to  the  idea  of  another  object,  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  conjoin  with  the  former  ?  This  is 
the  whole  operation  of  the  mind,  in  all  oiu*  conclusions 
concerning  matter  of  fact  and  existence  ;  and  it  is  a  satis-> 
faction  to  find  some  analogies,  by  which  it  may  be  ex« 
plained.  The  transition  from  a  present  object  does  in  all 
cases  give  strength  and  solidity  to  the  related  idea. 

Here,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-established  harmony  be- 
tween  the  coiu'se  of  nature  and  the  succession  of  our  ideas  i 
and  though  the  powers  and  forces,  by  which  the  former 
is  governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us  ;  yet  our  thoughts 
and  conceptions  have  still,  we  find,  gone  on  in  the  same 
train  with  the  other  works  of  nature.  Custom  is  that 
principle  by  which  this  correspondence  has  been  effected  ^ 
so  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  our  species,  and  the 
regulation  of  our  conduct,  in  every  circumistance  and  oc- 
currence of  human  life.  Had  not  the  presence  of  an  ob- 
ject instantly  excited  the  idea  of  those  objects  commonly 
conjoined  with  it,  all  our  knowledge  must  have  been  li- 
mited to  the  narrow  sphere  of  our  memory  and  senses  i 
and  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  adjust  means  to 
ends,  or  employ  our  natural  powers,  either  to  the  pro- 
ducing of  good,  or  avoiding  of  evil.  Those  who  delight 
in  the  discovery  and  contemplation  of  ^nal  causes^  have 
here  ample  subject  to  employ  their  wonder  and  admi- 
ration. 

I  shall  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
theory,  that,  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which  we 
infer  like  effects  from  like  causes,  and  vice  versa,  is  so 
essential  to  the  subsistence  of  all  human  creatures,  it  is 
not  probable,  that  it  could  be  trusted  to  the  fallacious 
d^uctions  of  our  reason,  which  is  slow  in  its  operations^ 
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tppears  not,  in  any  degree,  during  the  first  years  ef  in- 
fiincy )  and  at  best  is,  in  every  age  and  period  of  fauman 
life,  extremely  liable  to  error  and  mistake.  It  is  more 
conformable  to  the  ordinary  wisdom  of  nature  to  secure 
so  necessary  an  act  of  the  mind,  by  some  instinct  or  m^ 
chanical  lendency,  which  may  be  infallible  in  its  op&n^ 
tions,  may  discover  itself  at  the  first  appearance  of  life 
and  thought,  and  may  be  independent  of  all  the  laboured 
deductions  of  the  understanding.  As  iiature  has  taught 
us  the  use  of  our  limbs,  without  giving  us  the  knowledge 
of  the  muscles  and  nerves  by  which  they  are  actuated  (  to 
has  she  implanted  in  us  an  instinct,  which  carries  forward 
the  thought  in  a  correspondent  course  to  that  which  she 
has  established  among  external  objects ;  though  we  ane 
ignorant  of  those  powers  and  forces  on  which  this  regular 
course  and  succession  of  objects  totally  depends. 
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OF  PROBABILITY  *. 

Xhough  there  be  no  such  thing  as  Chance  in  the  worldi 
our  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  any  event  has  the  same 
influence  on  the  under$tanding)  and  begets  a  like  species 
of  belief  or  opinion. 

There  is  certainly  a  probability,  which  arises  from  m 
superiority  of  chances  on  any  side  \  and  according  as  this 
superiority  increases,  and  surpasses  the  opposite  chances  ; 
the  probability  receives  a  proportionable  increase,  and 
begets  still  a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  assent  to  that 
side  in  which  we  discover  the  superiority.  If  a  dye  were 
marked  with  one  figure  or  number  of  spots  on  four 
sides,  and  with  another  figure  or  number  of  spots  on  the 
two  remaining  sides,  it  would  be  more  probable,  that 
the  former  would  turn  up  than  the  latter  ;  though,  if  it 
had  a  thousand  sides  marked  in  the  same  manner^  and 

*  Mr  Locke  divides  all  arguments  into  demonstrative  and  probable. 
In  this  view,  we  must  say,  that  it  is  only  probable  all  men  must  die,  or 
|bat  tbe  sun  will  rise  -tOHDorrow.    But  to  con£6iin  our  languafrt-  more  td 
Qommoa  use,  we  ought  to  divide  arguments  into  denumstratiGns,  profit,  and^ 
frobabiiities.     By  proofs,  meaning  such  arguments  from  experiep<ie  fli  • 
iMve  no  room  for  doubt  or  opposition. 
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only  one  side  different,  *  the  probability  would  be  much 
higher,  and  our  belief  or  expectation  of  the  event  more 
steady  and  secure.  This  process  of  the  thought  or  rea- 
soning may  seem  trivial  and  obvious  ;  but  to  those  who 
consider  it  more  narrowly,  it  may,  perhaps,  afibrd  matter 
for  curious  speculation. 

It  seems  evident,  that  when  the  mind  looks  forward  to 
discover  the  event,  which  may  result  from  the  throw  of 
such  a  dye,  it  considers  the  turning  up  of  each  particular 
side  as  alike  probable ;  and  this  is  the  very  nature  of 
chance,  to  render  all  the  particular  events,  comprehended 
in  it,  entirely  equal.  But  finding  a  greater  number  of 
sides  concur  in  the  one  event  than  in  the  other,  the  mind 
is  carried  more  frequently  to  that  event,  and  meets  it  of- 
tener,  in  revolving  the  various  possibilities  or  chances,  on 
which  the  ultimate  result  depends.  This  concurrence  of 
several  views  in  one  particular  event  begets  immediately, 
by  an  explicable  contrivance  of  nature,  the  sentiment  of 
belief,  and  gives  that  event  the  advantage  over  its  antago- 
nist, which  is  supported  by  a  smaller  number  of  views, 
and  recurs  less  frequently  to  the  mind.  If  we  allow,  that 
belief  is  nothing  but  a  firmer  and  stronger  conception  of 
an  object  than  what  attends  the  mere  fictions  of  the  ima- 
gination, this  operation  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure, 
be  accounted  for.  The  concurrence  of  these  several  views 
or  glimpses  imprints  the  idea  more  strongly  on  the  ima- 
gination ;  gives  it  superior  force  and  vigour ;  renders  its 
influence  on  the  passions  and  afiFections  more*  sensible ; 
and  in  a  word,  begets  that  reliance  or  security,  which  con- 
stitutes the  nature  of  belief  and  opinion. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  probability  of  causes  as 
with  that  of  chance.  There  are  some  causes  which  are 
entirely  uniform  and  constant  in  producing  a  particular 
efiect ;    and  no  instance  has  ever  yet  been  found  of  any 
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failure  or  irregularity  in  tkeir  operatimi«>  Rre-hftg 
always  burned,  and  water  suffocated,  every  human  crea- 
ture: The  production  of  motion  by  impulse  and  gra« 
vity  is  an  universal  law,  which  has  hitherto  admitted  of 
no  exception.  But  there  are  other  causes,  which  have 
been  found  more  irregular  and  uncertain  ;  nor  has  rhu- 
barb always  proved  a  purge,  or  opiiim  a  soporifici  to 
every  one  who  has  taken  these  medicines.  It  is  true^ 
when  any  cause  fails  of  producing  its  usual  effect,  phi- 
losophers ascribe  not  this  to  any  irregularity  in  nature  $ 
but  suppose,  that  some  secret  causes,  in  the  particular 
structure  of  parts,  have  prevented  the  operation.  Our 
reasonings,  however,  and  conclusions,  concerning  the 
event,  are  the  same  as  if  this  principle  had  no  place. 
Being  determined  by  custom  to  transfer  the  past  to  the 
future,  in  all  our  inferences ;  where  the  past  has  been 
entirely  regular  and  uniform,  we  expect  the  event 
with  the  greatest  assurance,  and  leave  no  room  for  any 
contrary  supposition.  But  where  different  effects  have 
been  found  to  follow  from  causes,  which  are  to  appear^ 
ance  exactly  similar,  all  these  various  effects  must  oc- 
cur to  the  mind  in  transferring  the  past  to  the  future, 
and  enter  into  our  consideration  when  we  determine 
the  probability  of  the  event.  Though  we  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  which  has  been  found  most  usual,  and  be- 
lieve that  this  effect  will  exist,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
other  effects,  but  must  assign  to  each  of  them  a  particular 
weight  and  authority,  in  proportion  as  we  have  found  it  to 
be  more  or  less  frequent.  It  is  more  probable,  in  almost 
everycountry  of  Europe,  that  there  will  be  frost  some  time 
in  January,  than  that  the  weather  will  continue  oj^en 
throughout  that  whole  month  •,  though  this  probability 
varies  according  to  the  different  climates,  and  approaches 
to  a'  certainty  in  the  more  northern  kingdoms.      Here 
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Ihen  k  stems  evident,  that,  when  we  tnnrfer  the  pMt  lo 

the  future^  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  which  wfll 
result  from  any  eause»  we  transfer  all  the  different  events^ 
m  the  same  proportion  as  they  have  appeared  in  the  pufe^ 
aod  conceive  one  to  have  existed  a  hundred  timeS)  for  io» 
stance,  another  ten  times,  and  another  cmce.  As  a  great 
number  of  views  do  here  concur  in  one  event,  they  forti* 
fy  and  confirm  it  to  the  imagination,  beget  that  sentimettt 
which  we  call  heiieff  and  give  its  object  the  preference  above 
the  contrary  event,  which  is  not  supported  by  aa  e<|ual 
number  of  experiments,  and  recurs  not  so  frequently  to 
the  thought  in  transferring  the  past  to  the  future.  Let  any 
one  try  to  account  for  this  operation  of  the  mind  upon  any 
of  the  received  systems  of  philosc^hy,  and  he  will  be  sei^ 
»ble  of  the  difiEicuIty.  For  my  part,  I  shall  think  it  suf* 
ficient,  if  the  present  hints  excite  the  curiosity  of  philoso* 
phers,  and  make  them  sensible  how  defective  all  common 
theories  are  in  treating  of  such  curious  and  such  sublime 
subjects. 
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±HB  great  advantage  of  the  mathematical  sciences  above 
the  motal  conasts  in  this,  that  the  ideas  of  the  former^ 
being  sensible^  are  always  clear  and  determinate,  the  smal- 
lest distinction  between  them  is  immediately  perceptible, 
and  the  same  terms  are  still  expressive  of  the  same  ideas, 
without  ambiguity  or  variation.  An  oval  is  never  mistaken 
for  a  circle,  nor  an  hyperbola  for  an  ellipsis.  The  isosceles 
and  scalenum  are  distmguii>hed  by  bounduries  more  exact 
than  vice  and  virtue,  right  and  wrong.  If  any  term  be 
defined  in  geometry,  the  mind  readily^  ol  itself;  substitutes» 
on  all  occasions,  the  de^nition  for  the  term  defined: 
Or  even  when  no  definition  is  employed,  the  object  it- 
self may  be  presented  to  the  senses,  and  uy  that  means  be 
steadily  and  clearly  ap)#ehended.  But  the  finer  sentiments 
of  the  mind,  the  operations  of  the  understandiiig,  the  va* 
rious  agitations  of  the  passions,  though  really  in  them- 
sdivei  distinctf  easily  escape  us,  when  surveyed  by  reflection| 
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nor  is  it  in  our  power  to  recal  the  original  object^  as  often' 
as  we  have  occasion  to  contemplate  it.     Ambiguityi  bjr 
this  meanS)  is  gradually  introduced  into  our  reasonings : 
Similar  objects  are  readily  taken  to  be  the  same :  And  the 
conclusion  becomes  at  last  very  wide  of  the  premises. 

One  may  safe]y>  however,  affirm,  that,  if  we  consider 
these  sciences  in  a  proper  light,  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages nearly  compensate  each  other,  and  reduce  both 
of  them  to  a  statd  of  equality.     If  the  mind,  with  greater 
facility,  retains  the  ideas  of  geometry  clear  and  determinate^ 
it  must  carry  on  a  much  longer  and  more  intricate  chain 
of  reasoning,  and  compare  ideas  much  wider  of  each  other^ 
in  order  to  reach  the  abstruser  truths  of  that  science. 
And  if  moral  ideas  are  apt,  without  extreme  care^  to  fidl 
into  obscurity  and  confusion,  the  inferences  are  always 
much  shorter  in  these  disquisitions,  and  the  intermediate 
steps,  which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  much  fewer  than  in 
the  sciences  which  treat  of  quantity  and  number.      In 
reality,  there  is  scarcely  a  proposition  in  Euclid  so  simple 
as  not  to  consist  of  more  parts,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
moral  reasoning  which  runs  not  into  chimera  and  conceit. 
Where  we  trace  the  principles  of  the  human  mind  through 
a  few  steps  we  may  be  very  well  satisfied  with  our  progressj 
considering  how  soon  nature  throws  a  bar  to  all  our  in- 
quiries concerning  causes,  and  reduces  us  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  ignorance.     The  chief  obstacle,  there- 
fore,  to  our  improvement  in  the  moral  or  metaphysical 
sciences,  is  the  obscurity  of  the  ideas,  and  ambiguity  of 
the  terms.     The  principal  difficulty  in  the  mathematics 
is  the  length  of  inferences  and  compass  of  thought,  re- 
quisite to  the  forming  of  any  contusion.     And,  perhapsj- 
our  progress  in  natural  philosophy  is  chiefly  retarded 
by  the  want  of  proper  experiments  and  phenomena,  which 
are  often  discovered  by  chance,  and  cannot  always  be 
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found  whcftt  requisit^)  eveivb)^  tKe  most  diligent  and  pru- 
dent inquifj.  As  mOral' philosophy  seems  hitherto  to 
have  recfeived  kss  improvement  than  either  geometry  or 
physics,  we  may  conclude^  that,  if  there  be  any  dififer- 
ence  in  this  respect  among  these  sciences,  the  difGculties 
which  obstruct  the  process  of  the  former  require  supe- 
rior care  and  capacity  to  be  surmounted. 

There  are  no  ideas  which  occur  in  metaphysics  more 
obscure  and  uncertain  than  those  of  power ^  force^  energy^ 
or  necessary  connection^  of  which  it  is  every  moment 
necessary  for  us  to  treat  in  ail  our  disquisitions.  We 
shall  tiherefore  endeavour,  in  this  section,  to  fix,  if  pos- 
sible, the-  precise  meaning  of  these  terms,  and  thereby 
remove  some  part  of  that  obscurity  which  is  so  'much 
compldned  of  in  this  species  of  philosophy. 

It  seems  a  proposition  which  will  not  admit  of  much 
dispute,  that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our 
impressions,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  tfunk  of  any  thing  which  we  have  not  antecedently y>//, 
either  by  our  external  or  internal  senses.  I  have  endea- 
voured *  to  explain  and  prove  this  proposition,  and  have 
expressed  my  hopes,  that,  by  a  proper  application  of  it, 
men  may  reach  a  greater  clearness  and  precision  in  philo- 
sophical reasoningss  than  what  they  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  attain.  Complex  ideas  may,  perhaps,  be  well 
known  by  definition,  which  is  nothing  but  an  enumeration 
of  those  parts  or  simple  ideas  that  compose  them.  But 
when  we  have  pushed  up  definitions  to  the  most  simple 
ideas,  and  find  still  some  ambiguity  and  obscurity ;  what 
resource  are  we  then  possessed  of  ?  By  what  invention 
can  we  throw  light  upon  •  these  ideas,  and  render  them 
akogether  precise  and  determinate  to  our  intellectual  view? 

♦  Section  II. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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Produce  the  impressions  or  original  sentim^tsfirom  which 
the  ideas  are  copied.  These  impressions  are  all. strong 
and  sensible.  They  admit  not  of  ambiguity.  They  are 
not  only  placed  in  a  full  light  themselves^  but  may  throw 
light  on  their  correspondent  ideas»  which  lie  in  obscurity. 
And  by  this  means  we  may  perhaps  attain  a  new  micros- 
cope or  species  of  optics^  by  which^  in  the  moral  sciences^ 
the  most  minute)  and  most  simple  ideas^  may  be  so  enlarg- 
ed as  to  fall  readily  under  our  apprehension,  and  be  equally 
known  with  the  grossest  and  most  sensible  ideas  that  can 
be  the  object  of  our  inquiry. 

To  be  fully  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of  power 
or  necessary  connection,  let  us  examine  its  impression  i 
and,  in  order  to  find  the  impression  with  greater  certainty*. 
let  us  search  for  it  in  all  the  sources  firom  which  it  may 
possibly  be  derived. 

When  we  look  about  us  towards  external  objects*  and 
consider  the  operation  of  causes,  we  are  never  able*  in  a 
single  instance,  to  discover  any  power  or  necessary  con* 
nection ;  any  quality  which  binds  the  effect  to  the  cause* 
and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  of  the  other* 
We  only  find  that  the  one  does  aaually  in  &ct  follow  the 
other.  The  impulse  of  one  billiard-ball  is  attended  with 
motion  in  the  second.  This  is  the  whole  that  appears,  to 
the  outward  senses.  The  mind  feeb  no  sentiment  or  iti" 
ward  impression  from  this  succession  of  objects  :  Conse- 
quently there  is  not,  in  any  single  particular  instance  of 
cause  and  efiect,  any  thing  which  can  suggest  the  idea  of 
power  or  necessary  connection. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  an  object,  we  never  can 
conjecture  what  effect  will  result  from  it.  But  were  the 
power  or  energy  of  any  cause  discoverable  by  the  mind* 
we  could  foresee  the  effect*  even  without  experience  \  and 
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taught,  at  first,  pronoimce  with  certamty  concerning  it,  by 
the  mere  dint  of  thought  and  reasoning. 
-  In  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  matter  that  does  erer  by 
its  sensible  qualities,  discover  any  power  or  energy,  or 
give  us  ground  to  imagine,  that  it  could  produce  any  thing, 
or  be  follovred  by  any  other  object,  which  we  could  deno- 
minate its  effect.  Solidity,  extension,  motion;  these 
qualities  are  all  complete  in  themselves ;  and  never  point 
oat  any  other  event  which  may  result  from  them.  The 
scenes  of  the  universe  are  continually  sUfting,  and  one 
object  follows  another  in  an  uninterhipted  succession; 
but  the  power  or  force,  Which  actuates  the  whole  machine, 
is  entirely  conceaMft  from  us,  and  never  discovers  itself  in 
any  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  body.  We  know,  that,  in 
fact,  heat  is  a  constant  attendant  of  flame ;  but  what  is 
die  connection  between  them,  we  have  no  room  so  much 
as  to  conjecture  or  imagine.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
diat  the  idea  of  power  can  be  derived  from  the  contem- 
plation of  bodies,  in  single  instances  of  their  operation ; 
because  no  bodies  ever  discover  any  power,  which  can  be 
the  original  of  this  idea  *-. 

Since,  therefore,  external  objects,  as  they  appear  to  the 
senses,  give  us  no  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection, 
by  their  operation  in  particular  instances,  let  us  see,  whether 
this  idea  be  derived  from  reflection  on  the  operations  of 
our  own  minds,  and  be  copied  from  any  internal  impression. 
It  may  be  said,  that  we  are  every  moment  conscious  of  in-* 
temal  power  while  we  feel,  that,  by  the  simple  command 

*  Mr.  Locke,  in  hiB  chaptelrof  pow^r,  siys,  that,  fli^ding  from  txperiencet 
that  there  are  several  new  productioDs  in  matter,  and  concludmg  that 
there  must  somewhere  be  a  power  capable  of  producing  them,  we  arrive  at 
last  by  this  reasoning  at  the  idea  of  power.  But  no  reasoning  can  ever 
give  us  a  new,  original,  simple  idea ;  as  tKis  philosopher  himself  confesiaes* 
lliist  therefore,  cair  never  be  the  origin  of  that  id«a«  •  ^ 
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of  our  will^  we  can  move  the  organs  o£  our  body,  or  dsect 
the  faculties  of  our  mind.  An  act  of  volition  prodnoes 
motion  in  our  limbs,  or  raises  a  new  idea  in  our  imagina- 
tion. This  influence  of  the  will  we  know  by  consdooa* 
ness.  Hence  we  acquire  the  idea  of  power  or  enei^;  and, 
are  certain,  that  we  ourselves  and  all  other  intelligent 
beings  are  possessed  of  power.  This  idea,  then,  is  anidea 
of  reflection,  since  it  arises  from  reflecting  on  the  open- 
tions  of  our  own  mind,  and  on  the  command  which  m 
exercised  by  will,  both  over  the  organs  of  the  body  and 
£iculties  of  the  souL 

We  shall  proceed  to  examine  this  pretension ;  and  fos^ 
with  regard  to  the  influence  of  volitflb  over  the  organs 
of  the  body.  This  influence,  we  may  ohserve>  is  a  fact^ 
which,  like  all  other  natural  events,  can  be  known  only  bjft 
experience,  and  can  never  be  foreseen  from  any  apparent 
energy  or  power  in  the  cause,  which  connects  it  with  the 
efiect,  and  renders  the  one  an  in£dlible  consequence  of  the 
other.  The  motion  of  our  body  follows  upon  the  com- 
mand of  our  will.  Of  this  we  are  every  moment  consci- 
ous. But  the  means,  by  which  this  is  efiected ;  the  ener- 
gy, by  which  the  will  performs  so  extraordinary  an  opera- 
tion ;  of  this  we  are  so  far  from  being  inunediately  consci- 
ous, that  it  must  for  ever  escape  our  most  diligent  inquiry. 

For,  ^rstj  Is  there  any  principle  in  all  nature  more 
mysterious  than  the  union  of  soul  with  body ;  by  which  a 
supposed  spiritual  substance  acquires  such  an  influence 
over  a  material  one,  that  the  most  refined.thQUght  is  aUe 
to  actuate  the  grossest  matter  ?  Were  we  empowered,  by 
a  secret  wish,  to  remove  mountains,  or  controul  the  pla- 
nets in  their  orbit ;  this  extensive  authority  would  not  be 
more  extraordinary,  nor  more  beyond  our  comprehension. 
But  if  by  consciousness  we  perceived  any  power  or  energy 
in  the  will,  we  must  know  this  power  s  we  must  know  iti^ 
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<SMi!ie(!tIpn  with  the  effect ;  we  must  know  the  secret 
tinicm  of  toul  and  body^  and  the  nature  of  both  these  sub- 
stances ;  by  which  the  one  is  able  to  operate,  ^in  so  many 
instianc^Sy  Upon  the  other.  ^ 

Seeondlgy  We  are  not  able  to  move  all  the  organs  of 
the  body  with  a  like  authority ;  though  we  cannot  as- 
sign any  reason,  besides  experience,  for  so  remarkable  a 
difference  between  one  and  the  other.  Why  ha3  the 
will  an  influence  over  the  tongue  and  fingers,  not  over 
the  heart  or  liver  ?  This  question  would  never  embar- 
rass ixsy  were  we  conscious  of  a  power  in  the  former 
case,  iiot  in  the  latter.  We  should  then  perceive,  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  why  the  authority  of  will  over 
the  organs  of  the  body  is  circumscribed  within  such 
partknlar  limits.  Being  in  that  case  fully  acquainted  with 
the  power  or  force  by  which  it  operates,  we  should  also 
know,  why  its  influence  reaches  precisely  to  such  bounda- 
ries, and  no  farther. 

A  man,  suddenly  struck  with  a  palsy  in  the  leg  or 
ixtay  or  who  had  newly  lost  those  members,  frequently 
endeavotu*s,  at  first,  to  move  them,  and  employ  them  in 
their  usual  offices.  Here  he  is  as  much  conscious  of 
power  to  command  such  limbs,  as  a  man  in  perfect 
health  is  conscious  of  power  to  actuate  any  member 
which  remains  in  its  natural  state  and  condition.  Bui 
consciousness  never  deceives.  Consequently,  neither  in 
the  one  case  nor  in  the  other,  are  we  ever  conscious  of 
any  power.  We  learn  the  influence  of  our  will  from 
experience  alone.  And  experience  only  teaches  us,  how 
one  event  constantly  follows  another ;  without  instruct- 
ing us  in  the  secret  connection  which  binds  them  together^ 
and  renders  them  inseparable. 

Thirdly^  We  learn  from  anatomy,  that  the  immediate 
object  of  power  in  voluntary  motion,  is  not  the  membec 
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itself  which  is  moved,  but  certain  muscles,  and  nayts, 
sind  animal  spirits,  and,  periiaps,  something  stpl  fnort 
minute  and  more  unknown,  through  which  the  modou 
is  successively  propagated,  ere  it  reach  the  member  itr 
self  whose  motion  is  the  immediate  object  of  volition. 
Can  there  be  a  more  certain  proof,  that  the  power,  by  • 
which  this  whole  operation  is  performedf  so  hr  from 
being  directly  and  fully  known  by  an  inward  sfntiment 
or  consciousness,  is  to  the  last  degree  mysterious  and  on* 
intelligible !   Here  the  mind  wills  a  certain  event :    Ipi- 
mediately  another  event,  unknown  to  ourselves,  and  to» 
tally  different  from  the  one  intended,  is  produced :  This 
event  produces  another,  equally  unknown :  TUl  at  last^ 
through  a  long  succession,  the  desired  event  is  produced* 
But  if  the  original  power  were  felt,  it  must  be  known : 
Were  it  known,  its  effect  must  also  be  known ;   since  all 
power  is  relative  to  its  effect.     And  vice  versa^  if  the  ef- 
fect be  not  known,  the  power  cannot  be  known  nor  felt. 
How  indeed  can  we  be  conscious  of  a  power  to  move  'our 
limbs,  when  we  have  no  such  power  ;  but  only  that  to 
move  certain  animal  spirits,  which,  though  they  produce 
at  last  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  yet  operate  in  such  a 
manner  as  i3  wholly  beyond  our  comprehension  ? 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  from  the  whole,  I  hope^ 
without  any  temerity,  though  with  assurance,  that  our 
idea  of  power  is  not  copied  from  any  sentiment  or  con- 
sciousness of  power  within  ourselves,  when  we  give  rise 
to  animal  motion,  or  apply  our  limbs  to  their  proper  use 
and  office.  That  their  motion  follows  the  command  of 
the  will,  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  like  othef* 
natural  events :  But  the  power  or  energy  by  which  thi3 
is  effected,  like  that  in  other  natural  events,  i$  unknown 

d  inconceivable  *. 

•  •         •        ■ 

See  NOTflCl 
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Shall  we  then  assert,  that  we  are  conscious  of  a  power 
ct  energy  in  our  own  minds,  when,  by  an  act  or  com- 
tnnnd  of  our  will,  we  raise  up  a  new  idea,  fix  the  mind  to 
the  contemplation  of  it,  lurn  it  on  all  sides,  and  at  last 
dismiss  it  for  some  other  idea,  when  we  think  tliat  wc  ' 
have  surveyed  it  with  sufficient  accuracy  ?  I  believe  the 
same  arguments  will  prove,  that  even  this  command  of  thu 
will  give*  UB  no  real  idea  of  force  or  energy. 

First,  Tt  must  be  allowed,  that,  when  we  know  a  ' 
power,  we  know  that  very  circumstance  in  ihe  came,  by 
which  it  is  enabled  to  produce  the  effect:  For  these  are 
supposed  to  be  synonymous.  We  must,  therefore,  know 
both  the  cause  and  effect,  and  the  relation  between  them. 
But  do  wc  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  human  soul  and  the  nature  of  an  idea,  or  the  aptitude 
of  the  one  to  produce  the  other  ?  This  is  s  real  creation  ;  t 
a  production  of  something  out  of  nothing :  Which  im- 
plies a  power  so  great,  that  it  may  seem,  at  first  sight, 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  being  less  thanSn finite.  At  least 
it  must  be  owned,  that  such  a  power  is  not  felt,  nor  knowHf 
nor  even  conceivable  by  the  mind.  "We  only  feel  the 
event,  namely,  the  exi-stence  of  an  idea,  consequent  to  a 
command  of  the  will :  But  the  manner,  in  which  this  ope- 
ration is  performed,  the  power  by  which  it  is  produced,  is 
entirely  beyond  Our  comprchenMon. 

Secondly,  The  command  of  the  mind  over  itself  is  li- 
mited, as  well  as  jcs  command  over  the  body  j  and  these 
limits  are  not  known  by  reason,  or  any  acquaintance 
with  the  nature  of  cause  and  effect  \  but  only  by  expe- 
rience and  observation,  as  in  all  other  natural  events  and 
in  the  operation  of  external  objeus.  Our  authority  over 
our  icntimenis  and  passions  is  much  weaker  than  tliat 
over  DOT  ideas ;  and  even  the  latter  authority  is  circum- 
Kribed  within  very  narrow  boundaiies.     Will  any  one 
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pretend  to  assign  the  intimate  reason  of  these  bopndarieSt 
or  show  why  the  .power  is  deficient  it,  one  case^  not  in 
another  ? 

T/urdlt^y  lliis  self  cominand  is  ver7'di0«!rent«t  .ditff- 
rent  times.  A  man  in  health  possesses  n^ore^ofit  thftO 
one  languishing  with  sickness.  We  jure  more  master  •£ 
our  thoughts  in  the  me^niiig  than4n  the  evening  \  fastipg^ 
than  after  a  full  meal.  Can  ^e  give  any  reason  for  tb^pe 
variations,  except  experience?  'Where  then  is  the  power 
of  which  we  pretend  to  be  consipious  ?  Is  there  not  heve^ 
either  in  a  spiritual  or  material  substance*  or  bothy'  SQioe 
secret  mechanism  or  structure  of  parts,  upon  which  tl|e 

« 

effect  depends,  and  which,  being  entirely  unknown  tom^ 
renders  the  power  or  energy  of  the  will  equally  oaknowfi 
and  incomprehensible  ? 

Volition  is  surely  an  act  of  the  min4)  with  wbkU  ^9^ 
are  suiSiciently  acquainted.  Reflect  :Upon  it.  Coo|i- 
der  it  on  all  sides.  Do  you  ^d  any  thing  in  ..it  like 
this  creative  power,  by  which  it  raises  from  noting  ta 
new  idea,  and,  with  a  kind  of  Fiat,  imitates  the  omni- 
potence of  its  Maker,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speafcy 
who  called  forth  into  existence  all  the  various  scenes  of 
Nature  ?  So  far  from  being  conscious  of  this  Clergy 
in  the  will,  it  requires  as  certain  experience^  as  that  of 
which  we  are  possessed,  to  convince  us  that  such  ex- 
traordinary ejects  do  ever  result  from  a  simple  act  of 
volition. 

The  generality  of  mankind  never  find  any  difficulty  \xl 
accounting  for  the  more  common  and  familiar  operations 
of  nature  \  such  as  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  the  growth 
of  plants,  the  generation  of  animals,  or  the  nourishmeiit 
of  bodies  by  food  :  But  suppose,  that,  in  all  these  casesy 
they  perceive  the  very  force  or  energy  of  the  causey 
by  which  it  is  (ronnected  with  its  efiect>  and  is  for  ever  ixk- 
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AlSble  hi  in  operatitin.  They  acquire,  by  lojig  habiti 
sucli  a  turn  of  laintl,  thai  upon  tJte  ippearance  of  tUe  crtuse» 
tbey  immetliately  expect  with  assurance  its  usual  atlend- 
uu,  and  hardly  conceive  ii  possible  that  any  other  event 
could  result  from  it.  It  is  only  mi  the  discovery  of  cun^ 
ordinary  phenomena)  such  as  eartliquakes,  pestilence,  and 
prodijies  of  any  kind,  tliat  tbey  £nd  tlieint^elves  at  a  loss 
to  ^i«ign  a  proper  cause,  and  to  explain  tlic  mnnner  in 
which  the  c&ct  h  produced  by  it.  It  is  usual  for  men, 
in  such  difficulties,  to  have  recourse  to  some  invisible  in- 
telligent principle  *,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  ihot  event, 
srhich  surprises  them,  and  which  they  think  cannot  be 
accounted  for  from  tlie  common  powers  of  nature.  But 
philotopbers,  who  carry  their  scrutiny  a  little  farther,  imme- 
diately perceive,  that,  even  in  the  most  familiar  evenis> 
the  energy  of  the  cause  is  as  unintelligible  asin  the  most 
Dntraial,  and  that  we  only  learn  by  experience  the  fre- 
(juqnt  conjunction  of  objects,  without  being  ever  able  to 
coinprchend  any  thing  like  connection  between  them. 
Use,  then,  many  philosophers  think  themselves  obliged 
by  reasoD  to  have  recourse,  on  all  occasions,  to  ibe  soms 
principle,  which  the  vulgar  never  appeal  to  but  in  caiea 
that  appear  miraculous  and  supernatural.  They  acknow- 
ledge mind  and  intelligence  to  be,  not  only  the  ultimate 
xnd  original  cause  of  all  things,  but  the  immediate  and  sole 
nuse  of  every  event  which  appears  in  nattn'e.  They 
pretend,  that  those  objects,  which  arc  commonly  deno< 
KiixiMed  eauui,  are  in  reality  nothing  but  iwro«on/i  ami 
that  the  true  and  direct  principle  of  every  effect  is  not 
any  power  or  force  in  nature,  but  3  volition  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  who  wills  that  such  particular  objects  sjiould 
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for  ever  be  ccmjcnned  with  each  other.    Instead  of  tayingf 
that  one  billiard-ball  moves  another  bj  a  force  whidi  k 
has  derived  from  the  author  of  nature ;   it  is  the  Deitj 
himself^  they  say,  who,  by  a  particular  volition,  moves 
the  second  ball,  being  determined  to  this  operation  by 
-the  impulse  of  the  first  ball ;   in  consequence  of  those 
f[eneral  laws  which  he  has  laid  down  to  himself  in  the 
government  of  the  universe.    But  philosophers,  advan- 
cing  stiU  in  their  inqmrieiSi  discover,  that  as  we  are  to» 
tally  ignorant  of  ^e  power  on  which  depends  the  mo* 
tual  operation  of  bodies,  we  »^  no  less  ignorant  of  that 
power  on  which  <iepends  the  operation  of  mind  on  bodyt 
or  of  body  on  mind ;   nor  are  we  able,  either  from  our 
Senses  or  consciousness,  to  assign  the  ultimate  principle  in 
one  case,  more  than  in  the  other;    The  same  ignorance^ 
therefore,  reduces  them  to  the  same  conclusion*    They 
assert,  that  the  Deity  is  die  immediate  cause  of  the  union 
between  soul  and  body ;  and  that  they  are  not  the  onpms 
of  sense,  which,  being  agitated  by  external  objects,  pro- 
'  duce  sensations  in  the  mind  ;    but  that  it  is  a  particular 
volition  of  our  omnipotent  Maker,    which  excites  such 
a  sensation  in  consequence  of  such  a  motion  in  the  organ. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  not  any  energy  in  the  will  that  pro* 
duces  local  motion  in  our  members :    It  is  God  himself 
who  is  pleased  to  second  our  will,  in  itself  impotent,  and  to 
command  that  motion,  which  we  erroneously  attribute  to 
our  own  power  and  efficacy.   'Nor  do  philosophers  stop 
at  this  conclusion.    They  sometimes  extend  the  same  in« 
ference  to  the  mind  itself  in  its  internal  operations.    Our 
mental  vision  or  conception  of  ideas  is  nothing  but  a  reve* 
lation  made  to  us  by  our  Maker.     When  we  voluntarily 
turn  our  thoughts  to  any  object,  and  raise  up  its  image  in 
the  fancy ;  it  is  not  th^e  will  which  creates  that  idea :  It  is 
the  universal  Creator  who  discovers  it  to  the  mind,  and 
riders  it  present  to  us.. 
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Thus,  accordiDg  to  these  pliilosopliers,  every  thing  is  ' 
full  of  God.  Not  content  with  the  principle,  that  t 
thing  exists  but  by  his  will,  thai  nothing  possesses  any 
power  but  by  his  concession  ;  they  rob  nature,  and  all  j 
created  beings,  of  every  power,  in  order  to  render  their  ] 
dependence  on  the  Deity  still  more  sensible  and  immediate! 
They  cotuider  not,  that,  by  this  theory,  they  diminish, 
instead  of  magnifying,  the  grandeur  of  those  attributes, 
which  the  affect  so  much  to  celebrate.  It  argues,  surely, 
more  power  in  the  Deity,  to  delegate  a  certain  degree  of 
power  to  inferior  creatures,  than  to  produce  every  thing 
by  lus  own  immediate  volition.  It  argues  more  wisdom 
to  contrive  at  iirst  the  fabric  of  the  world  with  such  per- 
fect foresight,  that,  of  itself,  and  by  its  proper  operadoa, 
it  may  serve  all  the  purposes  of  Providence,  than  if  the 
great  Creator  were  obliged  every  moment  to  adjust  its 
parts,  atid  animate  by  his  breath  all  the  wheels  of  that 
slupendous  machine. 

But  if  wc  would  have  a  more  philosophical  conliitatioo  I 
of  this  t^ieory,'  perhaps  the  two  following  reflections  may  1 
suffice. 

First,  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  theory  of  the  universal  * 
energy  and  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  too  boUl 
ever   to  carry  conviction  with  it  to  a  man   sufficiently 
apprized  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  and  the  nar- 
row limits  to  which   it  is  confined  in  all  its  operations, 
'iliough  the  chain    of  arguments    which    conduct    to  it 
were  ever  so  logical,  there  must  arise  a  strong  suspicion, 
if  not  an  absolute  assurance,  that  it  has  carried  ua  quite  i 
beyond  the  reach"  of  our  faculties,  when  it  leads  to  con- 
dusions  so  extraordinary,  and  so  remote  irom  common  J 
Ufe  and   experience.     We  are  got  into  fairy  bnd   long  1 
«re  we  have  reached  the  last  steps  of  our  theory ;   and  1 
f6frf  we  have  no  reason  to  trust  our  common  methods  o 
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wgaoitntf  or  to  thiidc  Hat  our  usual  ahalogjes  dnd  prcv 
babilities  have  anyauthcnity.  Our  line  is  too  short  t6 
'fathom  snch  immense  abysses.  And  however  we  may 
'^Batter  ourselves,  diat  We  are  gnided,  in  every  step  which 
'we  takej'Hiy  a  kilxl  of  verisimilitude  and  exprn^ice"} 
-we  may  be  assured  that  this  fancied  experience  has  no 
•authority,  when  we  thus  apply  it  to  subjects  that  lie  en- 
•tirely  ^out  of  the  sphere  of  experience.  But  cm  thb  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  touch  afterwards  *. 

Secondly f  I  cannot  perceive  any  force  in  the  arguments 
^on  which  this  theory  is  founded.  We  are  igaorzdt^  it  is 
true,  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies  openlte  on  each 
other.  Their  force  or  energy  is  entirely  ihcompreh^* 
sible :  But  are  we  not  equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  Or 
force  by  which  a  mind,  even  the  Supreme  Mind^^  ope- 
rates, either  on  itself  or  on  body  ?  Whence,  I  bekech 
you,  do  we  acquire  any  idea  of  it  ?  We  have  no  soid- 
ment  or  consciousness  of  this  power  in  ourselves.  We 
have  ;^no  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  but  what  we  learn 
from  refiectton  on^  our  own  faculties,  ^ei^e  our  igno-* 
ranee,  therefore,  a  good  reason  for  rejecting  any  thing, 
we  should  be  led  into  that  principle  of  denying  all  energy 
in  the  Supreme  Being,  as  much  as  in  the  grossest  mattdr* 
We  surely  comprehend  as  little  the  operations  of  one  as 
of  the  other.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  conceive,  that  mo- 
tion may  arise  from  impulse,  than  that  it  may  arise  from 
volition?  All  we  know  is  our  profound  ignorance  in 
bothcasesf. 
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But  to  hasten  to  3  conclusion  of  this  argument,  vhids : 
ii  already  diawn  out  to  too  great  a  length :  We  harv 
sought  in  vain  for  -in  idea  of  power  or  necessary  cod- 
Dection>  iq  all  the  sources  from  which  we  could  suppose 
it  to  be  derived.  It  appears,  that,  in  single  instances  of, 
the  operation  of  bothes,  we  never  can,  by  our  utmost 
sciutinyi  discover  any  thing  but  one  event  following 
Another ;  without  being  able  to  comprehend  any  force 
or  power  by  which  the  cause  operates,  or  any  am- 
ntction  between  it  and  its  supposed  effect.  The  same 
difficulty  ocaiis  in  contemplating  the  operations  of  mind 
ca  body  j  where  we  observe  the  motion  of  tlie  latter  10 
folloiT  upon  the  volition  of  the  former ;  but  are  not  able 
10  observe  or  conceive  the  tyci  which  binds  together  the 
motiott  and  volition,  or  the  energy  by  which  the  ntiud 
jiroduces  thii  effect.  The  authority  of  the  will  over  its. 
own  faculties  and  ide.^ts  is  not  a  whit  more  comprehen-, 
sible :  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  appears  not^ 
tturoughout  alt  nature,  any  one  instance  of  connection, 
which  is  conceivable  by  us.  All  events  seem  entirely 
loose  and  separate.  One  event  follows  another,  but  we 
never  can  observe  any  tye  between  them.  They  seem 
etnjcin'iit  but  never  cmriecUtL  liut  as  we  can  have  no  idea 
of  any  thing,  which  never  appeared  to  our  outward  sense 
or  inward  sentiment,  the  necessary  conclusion  items  to  bcr 
that  we  have  no  idea  of  connection  or  power  at  all,  and 
tlut  these  words  are  absolutely  without  any  meaning]^ 
when  employed  cither  in  philosophical  rcasoningS] 
fiommoii  life. 

But  there  still  rcmalus  one   method  of  avoiding 
conclusion,  and  one  source  which  we  have  val  yet 
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inmecL  When  any  natural  object  or  event  is  presented^ 
it  is  impossitde  for  os,  by  any  sagacity  or  penetration^  to 
discover,  or  even  conjectorey  without  experience,  what 
event  will  result  from  it,  or  to  carry  our  foresight  beyond 
that  oi:ject9  which  is  immediately  present  to  the  taetaatf 
and  senses.  Even  after  one  instance  or  experiment^  where 
we  have  abserved  a  particular  event  to  fellow  upon  ano- 
ther, we  are  not  entitled  to  form  a  general  rule,  or  Cortet 
what  will  happen  in  like  cases ;  it  being  justly  esteemed 
an  unpardonable  temerity  to  judge  of  the  idioie  course  of 
natnre  from  one  single  experiment,  however  accurate  or 
certain*  But  when  one  particular  speaei  of  event  hat  al* 
ways,  in  all  instances,  been  conjoined  with  another,  wr 
make  no  longer  any  scrufde  of  fortelling  one  upon  the 
aj^iearance  of  the  other,  and  of  employing  that  reasoning, 
whidi  can  alone-assure  ns  of  any  matter  of  fact  0*  exis-* 
tence.  We  then  call  the  one  object.  Cause;  the  other 
Effect.  We  si^ypose,  that  there  is  some  connection  be- 
tween  them  \  some  power  in  the  one,  by  which  it  infidli^ 
Uy  produces  the  other,  and  operates  with  the  greatest 
certainty  and  strongest  necessity. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  idea  of  a  necessary  connectioa 
among  events  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  itistancesy 
which  occur,  of  the  constant  conjunction  of  these  events  % 
Qor  can  that  idea  ever  be  suggested  by  any  one  of  these 
instances,  surveyed  in  all  possible  lightt  and  positions. 
But  diere  is  nothing  in  a  number  of  instances,  different 
from  every  single  instance,  which  is  supposed  to  be^  ex- 
actly similar ;  except  only,  that  after  a  repetition  of  simi- 
lar instances,  the  mind  is  carried  by  habit,  upon  the  ap- 
fikaranoe  of  one  event,  to  expect  its  usual  attendant,  and 
to  believe,  that  it  will  exist.  This  connection,  therefore^ 
which  yr^ftel  in  the  mind,  this  customary  transkion  of  thtf 
imitpnaticn  fixMU  one  ob^cgt  to  its  usual  attendant,  is  the 
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it  or  impression,  from  which  we  form  the  idea  of 
power  or  necessary  connection.  Nothing  farther  is  in  the 
cise*  Contemplate  the  subject  on  all  sides ;  you  will 
never  find  an^r  other  origin  of  that  idea.  This  is  the  sole 
ditFcrence  between  one  instance,  from  which  we  can  never 
receive  tlie  idesi  of  connection,  and  a  number  of  similar  iiv- 
stanceS)  by  which  it  is  suggested.  The  first  time  a  man 
saw  the  conimunication  of  motion  by  impulse,  as  by  the 
shock  of  two  billiard-balls,  he  could  not  pronounce  that 
the  one  event  was  eonnfcled,  but  only  that  it  was  teiijoined 
with  the  other.  After  he  has  observed  several  instances 
of  tlus  nature,  he  then  pronounces  them  to  be  connKteJ^ 
What  alteration  has  happened  to  give  rise  to  this  new  idea 
of  conneciitii  ?  Nothing  btit  tliat  he  aow  ferJs  these  events 
to  be  eattuecttd  in  hia  imagination,]  and  can  readily  foretel 
the  existence  of  one  from  ihc  appearance  of  the  other. 
WUco  we  say,  therefore,  that  one  abject  is  connected  with 
itaotfaer,  we  mean  only  that  they  have  acquired  a  conncc- 
tioo  in  our  thought,  and  give  rise  to  this  inference^  by 
which  they  become  proofs  of  each  other's  existence  :  A 
conclusion  which  is  somewlut  extraordinary ;  but  which 
iccnas  founded  on  sufficient  evidence.  Nor  will  its  evi- 
dence be  weakened  by  any  general  difhdence  of  the  under- 
itanding,  or  sceptical  suspicion  concerning  every  concluuDn 
wluch  is  new  and  extraordinary.  No  conclusions  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  scepticism  than  such  as  make  discoveties 
concerning  the  weakness  and  narrow  limits  of  himuu  res- 
con  and  capacity. 

And  what  stranger  instance  can  be  produced  of  the 
surprising  ignorance  and  we^ikncss  of  the  understanding, 
.  than  the  present  ?  For  surely,  if  there  be  any  relation 
among  objects,  which  it  imports  ui  to  know  perfectly,  it  is 
that  of  cause  and  eQ'ect.  On  this  ate  founded  all  o 
acnin^  concerning  matter  of  fact  or  existence.     By  mcai 
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of  it-alone  we  attain  any  assurance  concerning'  objectr 
wUch-  are  removed  from  the  present  testimony*  qF-oop 
memory  and  senses*  The  oidy  -  imme&te  utiHty  of  aff 
sciences  »  to  teach  us  how  to  controul  and  regiibte  fb^ 
twre  events  by  their  causes^  Onr  thoughts  and  inqdrier 
are^  thereforCf  every  moment  employed  Aout  this  refa^ 
tion  :  Yet  so  imper£ect  are  the  ideas  which- we  form^con^ 
cerning  it)*  that  it  is  impossible  to  ^re  any  just  defimtioa' 
of  cause)  except;  what  indrawn  firom  something  extraneous 
and  foreign  to  it.  Similar  objects  are  always  conjraied 
with  similar.  Of  this  we  have  experience.  StatsHf  to 
this  experience,  therefore,  >pre  may  define  a  cause  to  br 
an  ttjeci^foUmvii  hf  amthtr^  and  where  aUthe  ebjects^  limMat 
t9  the  firsts  are  JUhwed  by  ehjeeU  similar  te  the  seemd. 
Of,  in  other  words,  where^  if  the  first  ohject  had  mi- 
teen,  the  second  never  had  existed.  The  appeal  ante  of* 
a  cause  always  conveys  the  mind,  by  a  customary  tran* 
^tion,  to  the  idea  of  the  effect.  Of  this  also  we  have  ex*' 
perience.  We  may,  therefore,  suitably  to  this  experiencet 
form-  another  definition  of  cause ;  and  call  it,  an  tijeci 
filhwed  bjf  amther^  and  whose  appearance  always  cenveys  the 
thought  to  that  ether.  But  thou^  both  these  definitioas  bo 
drawn  from  circumstances  foreign  to  the  cause,  we  cannot 
lemedy  this  inconvenience,  or  attain  any  more  perfect  de- 
finition, which  may  point  out  that  circumstance  in  the 
cause  which  gives  it  a  connection  vrith  its  e£fect*  We 
have  no  idea  of  dus  connection ;  nor  even  any  distinct 
notion  what  it  is  we  desire  to  know,  when  vre  endeavour 
at  a  conception  of  it.  We  say,  for  instance,  that  the  vi« 
bvation  of  this  string  is  the  cause  of  this  particular  sound. 
But  what  do  we  mean  by  that  affirmation  ?  We  either 
mean,  that  this  vibraticn  is  fill7%v*d  by  this  sounds  and  that 
all  similar  whati^ns  have  been  fiUawed  by  similar  sounds  : 
Or,  thai^tkis  vitraticn  iffcllcwed  ^  this  ssund^  and  that  upon 
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the  appearance  of  one ^  the  mind  anticipated  the  senses'^  arid  forms 
immediately  an  idea  of  the  other.  We  may  consider  the  re- 
lati<m  of  cause  and  effect  in  either  of  these  two  lights ; 
but  -beyond  these,  we  have  ho  idea  of  it  *. 

To  recapitulate,  ijierefore,  the  reasonings  of  this  Sec- 
tion :  Every  idea  is  copied  from  some  precefding  impres- 
sion or  sentiment ;  and  where  we  cannot  find  any  impres- 
siony  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is  no  idea.  In  all 
single  inistances  of  the  operation  of  bodies  or  minds,  there 
is  nothing  that  produces  any  impression,  nor  consequently 
can  suggest  any  idea,  of  power  or  necessary  connection. 

• 

But  when  many  uniform  instances  appear,  and  the  same 
object  is  always  followed  by  the  same  event ;  we  then 
begin  to  entertain  the  notion  of  cause  and  connection. 
We  then  feel  a  new  sentiment  or  impression,  to  wit,  a 
customary  connection  in  .the  thought  o^  imagination  be- 
tween one  object  and^its  usual  attendant ;  and  this  senti- 
ment is  the  original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  for.  For 
as  this  idea  arises  from  a  number  of  similar  instances,  and 
not  from  any  single  instance  ;  it  niust  arise  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, in  which  the  number  of  instances  differ  from 
every  individual  instance.  But  this  customary  connection 
or  transition  of  the  imagination  is  the  only  circumstance 
m  which  they  differ.  In  every  other  particular  they  are. 
alike.  The  first  Instance  which  we  saw  of  motion,  com- 
municated by  the  shock  of  two  billiard-balls  (to  return  to 
this  obvJQUg  illustration)  is  exactly  similar  to  any  instance 
that  may™t  present,  occur  to  us ;  except  only,  that  we 
could  not,  at  first,  infer  one  event  from  the  other ;  which 
we  are  enabled  to  do  at  present,  after  so  long  a  course  of 
umform  experience.  I  know  not,  whether  the  reader  will 
readily  apprehend  this  reasoning.    I  am  afraid,  that,  should 

•  ^-  See  NoTK  [E.  | 
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I  multiply  words  about  it^  or  throw  it  into  a  grcatervarie- 
ty  of  lights,  it  would  only  become  more  obicure  and  in- 
tricate. In  all  absdact  reasonings^  there  is  one  point  qf 
view,  which,  if  we  can  happily  hit,  we  shall  go  £mher 
towards- illustrating  the  sutject,  thanj^  all  the  eloquence 
and  copious  expression  in  the  workL  This  point  of  view 
we  should  endeavour  to  reach,  and  reserve  the  flowers  of 
rehtoric  for  snljects  which  are  more  ad^ted  to  them. 
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PART  I. 

« 

It  alight  reasonably  be  ezpectedi  in  questions,  which 
have  been  canvassed  and  disputed  with  great  eagerness, 
since  the  first  origin  of  science  and  philosophy,  that  the 
meaning  of  aU  the  terms,  at  least,  should  have  been  agreed 
npaa  among  the  disputants ;  and  our  inquiries,  in  the 
course  of  two  thousand  years,  been  able  to  pass  from  words 
to  the  tnft  and  real  subject  of  the  controversy.  For  how 
easy  may  it  seem  to  give  exact  defimtions  of  the  terms 
employed  in  reasoning,  and  make  these  definitions,  not  the 
mere  sound  of  words,  the  object  of  future  scrutiny  and 
examination  ?  Btft  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  narrow- 
ly,  we  shall  be  apt  to  draw  a  quite  opposite  conclusion. 
From  this  circumstance  alone,  that  a  controversy  has  been 
long  kept  on  foot,  and  remains  still  undecided^  we  may 
presume,  that  th^e  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  expressi9n, 
and  that  the  disputants  afiSbc  different  ideas  to  the  terms 
employed  in  the  controversy.  For  as  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  supposed  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every  in(lividuali 
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otherwise  nothing  could  be  more  fruitless  than  to  reason 
or  dispute  together ;  it  were  impossible,  if  men  affix  the 
same  ideas  to  their  terms,  that  they  could  so  long  form 
di£Ferent  opinions  of  the  same  subject  \  especially  when 
they  communica^Q  th^ir  views,  and  each  party  turn  them- 
selves on  all  sides,  in  search  of  arguments,  which  may  give 
them  Ihe  victory  over  their  antagonists.  It  is  true; 
if  men  attempt  the  discussion  of  questions,  which  lie  entire- 
ly beyond  the  reach  of  human  capacity,  such  as  those 
concerning  the  origin  of  worlds,  or  the  economy  of  the 
intellectual  system  or  region»of  spirits,  they  may  long  beat 
the  air  in  their  fruitless  contests,  and  never  arrive  at  any 
determinate  conclusion.  But  if  the  question  regard  any 
subject  of  common  life  and  experience ;  nothing,  one 
would  think,  could  preserve  the  dispute  so  kpg  undecidedf 
but  some  ambiguous  expressions,  which  keep  the  "antagon*- 
ists  still  at  a  distance,  and  hinder  them  from  grappling  with 
each  other.  \ 

This  has  been  the  case  in  the  long  disputed  question 
concerning  liberty  and  necessity ;  and  to  so  remarkable  a 
degree,  that,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  we  shall  find, 
that  all  mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  have  always 
been  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  this  subjecti  and 
that  a  few  intelligible  definitions  would  immediately  have 
put  an  end  to  the  whole  controversy.  I  own,  that  this 
dispute  has  been  so  much  canvassed  on  all  hands,  and  has 
led  philosophers  into  such  a  labyrifith  of  obscure  sophistry^ 
that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  a  sensible  reader  indulge  his  ease 
so  far  as  to  turn  a  d^af  ear  to  the  proposal  of  such  a  ques- 
tion, from  which  he  can  expect  neither  instruction  nor 
entertainment.  But  the  state  of  the  argiunent  here  pro- 
posed may,  perhaps,  serve  to  renew  his  attention  \  as  it 
has  more  novelty,  promises  at  least  some  decision  of  thQ 
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cbntrbvei^sy,  and  will  not  much  disturb  his  ease  by  any 
intricate  or  obscure  reasoning. 

I  hope^  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  men  have 
ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  both  of  necessity  and  of  liberty^ 
according  to  any  reasonable  sense  which  can  be  put  on 
these  terms ;  and  that  the  whole  controversy  has  hitherto 
turned  merely  upon  words.  We  shall  begin  with  examin- 
ing the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  opera- 
tions, is  actuated  by  a  necemry  force,  and  that  every 
natural  eflfect  is  so  precisely  determined  by  the  enengy 
of  its  cause,  that  no  other  eflFect,in  such  particular  circum- 
stances, could  possibly  have  resulted  from  it.  The  oegree 
and  direction  of  every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
prescribed  with  such  exactness,  that  a  living  creature  may 
as  soon  arise  from  the  shock  of  two  bodies,  as  motion,  iii 
any  other  degree  or  direction,  than  what  is  actually  pro- 
duced* by  it.  Would  we,  therefore,  form  a  just  and  pre- 
cise idea  of  necessity^  we  must  consider  whence  that  idea 
arises,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  operation  of  bodies. 
It  seems  evident,  that,  if  all  the  scenes  of  nature  were 
^  continually  shifted  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  two  events 
bore  any  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  every  object  was 
entirely  new,  without  any  similitude  to  whatever  had  been 
seen  .before,  we  should  never,  in  that  case,  have  attained 
the  least  idea  of  necessity,  or  of  a  connection  among  thes6 
objects.  We  might  say,  upon  such  a  supposition,  that 
one  object  or  event  has  followed  another,  not  that  one 
was  ^oduced  by  the  other.  The  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  must  be  utterly  unknown  to  mankind.  Inference 
and  reasoning  concerning  the  operations  of  nature,  would, 
from  that  moment,  be  at  an  end ;  and  the  memory  and 
senses  remain  the  only  canals  by  which  the  knowledge  of 
ahy  real  ^3U£tencQ.  could  possibly  have  access  to  the  mind. 
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Our  idea,  thereforei  of  necessity  and'causatkuii  arises 
entirely  from  the  uniformity  observable  in  the  operatioBS. 
of  nature ;  where  similar  objects  are  constantly  conjoined 
together,  and  the  mind  is  determined  by  custom  to  infer 
the  one  from  the  appearance  of  the  other.  These  two 
circumstances  form  the  whole  of  that  necessity  wbichf>we 
ascribe  to  matter.  Beyond  the  constant  conjunction  of 
similar  objects,  and  the  consequent  inference  bom,  one  to 
the  other,  we  have  no  notion  of  any  necessity  or  connec- 
tion. \ 

If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  have  ever  allow* 
ed,  without  any  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  these  two  circum** 
stances  take  place  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  meOf  and  in 
the  operations  of  mind  \  it  must  follow,  that  all  mankind 
have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  that 
they  have  hitherto  disputed,  merdy  for  not  understanding, 
each  other. 

As  to  the  first  circumstance,  the  constant  and  regular 
conjunction  of  similar  events ;  we  may  possibly  satisfy, 
ourselves  by  the  following  considerations.  It  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  great  uniformity  among 
the  actions  of  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  that  human 
nature  remains  still  the  saqae,  in  its  principles  and  opera- 
tions. The  same  motives  always  produce  the  same  actions : 
The  same  events  follow  from  the  same  causes.  AmlHtion^ 
avarice,  self-love,  vanity,  friendship^  generosity,  puUic 
spidt ;  these  passions,  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  dis- 
tributed through  society,  have  been,  from  the  begipning 
of  the  world,  and  still  are,  the  source  of  all  the  aftions 
and  enterprises  which  have  ever  been  observed  among 
fnankind.  Would  you  know  the  sentiments,  indinationst 
and  course  of  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ?  Study  well 
the  temper  and  actions  of  the  French  and  English :  Tou 
cannot  be  much  mistaken  in  transferring  to  the  former 
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■wSS  of  the  observations  wliich  you  have  made  with  regard 
to'  the  latter.  Mankjnii  are  so  much  the  same,  in  all  times 
aiicC  places^  that  history  informs  us  of  notliing  new  or 
strange  in  tins  particular.  Its  chief  use  is  only  to  discover 
the  constant  and  universal  principles  of  human  nature,  by 
she*ing  men  in  all  varieties  of  circumstances  and  situa- 
tions, and  furnishing  us  with  materials,  from  which  we 
may  form  our  observations,  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  regular  springs  of  human  action  and  behaviour.  These 
records  of  wars,  intrigues,  factions,  and  revolutions,  are 
sojmany  collections  of  experiments,  by  which  the  politician 
or  moral  philosopher  fixes  the  principles  of  his  science  j 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  physician  or  natural  philoso- 
pher becomes  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants,  mi- 
nei^,  and  other  external  objects,  by  the  experiments 
wfucU  he  forms  concerning  them.  Nor  are  the  earth, 
water,  and  other  elements,  examined  by  Aristotle  and 
Hippocrates,  more  hke  to  those  which  at  present  lie  under 
our  observation,  than  to  the  men,  described  by  Polybius 
mid  Tacitus,  are  to  those  who  now  govern  the  world- 
Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  country, 
bring  us  an  account  of  men  wholly  different  from  any 
with  whom  we  were  ever  acquainted ;  men  who  were 
entirely  divested  of  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge  ;  who 
knew  no  pleasure  but  friendship,  generosity,  and  public 
spint ;  we  should  Immediately,  from  these  circumstances, 
detect  the  falsehood,  and  prove  him  a  liar,  with  the  same 
certainty  as  if  he  had  stuffed  bis  narration  with  stories  of 
centaurs  and  dragons,  miracles,  and  prodi^es.  And  if 
we  would  explode  any  forgery  in  history,  we  cannot 
mite  use  of  a  more  convincing  argument,  than  to  prove, 
that  the  actions,  ascribed  to  any  person,  are  directly 
contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  that  no  human 
motives,  in  such  circumstances,  could  ever  induce  hiraj 
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to  such  a  conduct.  The  veracity  of  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  is  as  much  to  be  suspected>  when  he  describes  the 
supernatural  courage  of  Alexander,  by  whkh  he  was  hur- 
ried on  *single  to  attack  multidtdes,  as  when  he  describes  his 
supernatural  force  and  activity,  by  which  he  was  able  to  re- 
sist them.  So  readily  and  universally  *do  we  acknowledge 
a  uniformity  in  human  motives  and  actionsj  as  well  as  in 
the  operations  of  body. 

Hence>  likewise,  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  ac- 
quired by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  business  and  compa- 
ny, in  order  to  instruct  us  in  the  principles  of  human  na-  - 
ture,  and  regulate  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  specu- 
lation. By  means  of  this  guide  we  mount  up  to  the 
knowledge  of  men's  inclinations  and  motives,  from  their 
actions,  expressions,  and  even  gestures  ;  and  again  de- 
scend to  the  interpretation  of  their  actions,  from  our  know- 
ledge of  their  motives  and  inclinations.  The  general  ob- 
servations, treasuf  ed  up  by  a  course  of  experience,  give 
us  the  clue  of  human  nature,  and  teach  us  to  unravel  all 
its  intricacies.  Pretexts  and  appearances  no  longer  deceive 
us.  Public  declarations  pass  for  the  specious  colouring  of 
a  cause.  And  though  virtue  and  honour  be  allowed  their 
proper  weight  and  authority,  that  perfect  disinterestedness^ 
so  often  pretended  to,  is  never  expected  in  multitudes  and 
parties  i  seldom  in  their  leaders  ;  and  scarcely  even  in  in- 
dividuals of  any  rank  or  station.  But  were  there  no  uni- 
formity in  human  actions,  and  were  every  experiment^ 
which  we  could  form  of  this  kind,  irregular  and  anoma* 
lous,  it  were  impossible  to  collect  any  general  observations 
concerning  mankind  ;  and  no  experience,  however  accu- 
rately digested  by  reflection,  would  ever  serve  to  any  pur- 
pose. Why  is  the  aged  husbandman  more  Wilful  in  his 
calling  than  the  young  beginner,  but  because  there'is  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  in  the  operation  of  the  sun,  rain,  and  earth. 
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towardsthe  production  of  vegetables;  and  experience  teach- 
es the  old  practitioner  the  rules^  by  which  this  operation  is 
governed  and  directed  ? 

We  must  not^  however^  expecti  that  this  uniformity  of 
human  actions  should  be  carried  to  such  a  lengthy  as  that 
all  men,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  alwap  act  precise- 
ly in  the  same  manner,  without  making  any  allowance  for 
the  diversity  of  characters,  prejudices,  and  opinions.  Such 
a  uniformity,  in  every  particular,  is  found  in  no  part  of 
nature*  On  the  contrary,  from  observing  the  variety  of 
conduct  in  difiereiit  men,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  greater 
variety  of  maxims,  which  still  suppose  a  degree  of  unifor- 
mity and  regularity. 

*  Are  the  manners  of  men  different  in  different  ages  and 
countries  ?  We  learn  thence  the  great  force  of  custom 
and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind  from  its 
in£mcy,  and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  established  cha- 
racter. Is  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  one  sex  very 
unlike  that  of  the  other  ?  It  is  thence  w^  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  characters  which  Nature  has 
impressed  upon  the  sexes,  and  which  she  preserves  with 
constancy  and  regularity.  Are  the  actions  of  tl^  same 
person  much  diversified  in  the  different  periods  of  his 
life,  from  infancy  to  old  age  ?  This  affords  room  for 
many  general  observations  concerning  the  gradual  change 
of  our  sentiments  and  inclinations,  and  the  diff^ent 
maxims  which  prevail  in  the  different  ages  of  human 
creatures.  Even  the  t:haracters,  which  are  peculiar  to 
each  individual,  have  a  uniformity  in  their  influence  ; 
otherwise  our  acquaintance  with  the  persons,  and  our 
observation  of  their  conduct,  could  never  teach  us  their 
dispositions,  or  serve  to  direct  our  behaviour  with  regard 
to  them* 
-.  I  jprant  it  possible  to  find  some  actions,  which  seem  to 
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hsK^  no  ttf/sSoct  connctlioii  Yritk  afijr  LffiiMti  niiriivfcsf 
and  are  exceptions  to  all  the  m^aisard  of  condoct,  wtSdt 
have  ever  been  established  for  the  govemmient  of  me£ 
Btat  if  we  would  willingly  knowy  what  judgbient  shbidd 
be  fermed  of  such  irregiihr  and  eztraorSSnaiy  acdonr ; 
we  maj  con^der  the  sendmoitSt  coinmonlj'  entettained 
with  regard  to  those  irregnhr  events,  lAuch  appear'  in 
the  coarse  of  nature,  and  the  operations  of  external  ob^ 
jects.  AH  causes  are  not  coi^ined  to  their  usual  eC^ 
fects,  with  like  unifionnity.  An  ardficer,  who  kindled 
only  dead  matter,  may  be  disappointed  of  his  aim,  as  well 
as  die  politician,  who  directs  the  conduct  of  senabfeaffl' 
intelligent  agents. 

The  vulgar,  who  take  things  accordingto  their  first" 
appearance,  attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  sodt' 
ah  uncertainty  in  the  causes  as  makes  the  latter  oSai' 
fail  of  their  usnad  influences  though  they  meet  with  'lib 
impedimeiit  in  their  operation.  But  jdnlosophers,  ob^ 
serving,  that,r  almost  in  every  part  of  nature,  there  is 
contained  a  vast  variety  of  springs  and  principles,  wludi 
are  hid,  by  reason  of  their  minuteness  or  remotenes^ 
£nd,  tfattt  it  is  at  least  posaUethe  contrariety  of  events' 
may  not  ptoceed  fiom  any  contingency  in  the  cause,  but 
from  the  secret  operation  of  contrary  causes.  This  po^ 
ubiBty  is  converted  into  certainty  by  farther  observa- 
tion I  when  they  remark,  that,  upon  an  exact  scrutiny, 
a  contrariety  of  effects  always  betrays  a  contrariety  of 
causes,  and  proceeds  £rom  their  mutual  opposition.  'A 
peasant  can  give  no  better  reason  for  the  stopping  of  any* 
dock  or  watch,  than  to  say  that  it  does  not  commonly 
go  ri^t  r  But  an  artist  easily  perceives,  that  the  same 
force  in  the  spring  or  pendulum  has  always  the  same 
influ«Dce  on  the  wheels;  but  fails  of  its  usual  efiectt 
•Vj  by  reason  of  a  grain  of  dust,  which  puts  a  stop 
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to- the  whole  moretnent.     From  tlie  obserration  of  se- 
veral paralkl  instances,  philosophers  form  a  maxim,  that    ; 
the  connection  between  all  causes  and  eSects  is  equaHy^  I 
and  that  its   seeming    uncertainty  in  soDiti^'l 
:s  proceeds  from  the  secret  opposition   of  contrary*  j 


Tbus*  for  instance)  in  the  human  body,  when  the  nsual' 
symptoms  of  health   or  sickness  disappoint  our  expect 
tttion  i    when  medicines  operate  not  with  their  wonted 
powers ;    when  irregular  events  follow  from  any  parii- 
nitsr  cause:    the  philosopher  and  physician  are  not  sur- 
prised at  the  matter,  noi^re  ever  tempted  to  deny*  in  ge-  J 
iwnli  the  necessity  and  uniformity  of  those  principles,  I 
(7  which    the    animal    economy  is  conducted.     ThCy'l 
know  that  a  human  body  is  a  mighty  implicated  ma«   ' 
dune :    That  many  secret  powers  lurk  in  !(,  whid)  are 
altogether  beyond  onr  comprehension :    That  to  m  it 
ratUl  often  appear  very  uncertain  in  its  operations  :    And 
[hat  therefore  the  irregular  events,  which  outwardly  dis- 
(U1CT  themselves,  can  be  no  proof,  that  the  laws  of  Nature ' 
are  n»t  observed  with  the  greatest  regularity  in  its  internal' 
optraiions  and  government. 

The  philosopher,  if  he  be  consistent,  must  appty  the 
time  leawutng  to  the  actions  and  volitions  of  intelligent 
agnnti.     Tlie  most  irregular  and  onespected  resolutions 
of  mm  may  frequently  be  accounted  for  by  those  who' J 
know  every   particular  circumstance  of   their  character^ 
and  situation.     A  person  of  an  obliging  disposition  giTef' 
a  peevish  answer :    But  he  has  the  tooth-ache,  or  has  not 
tfoicd.     A  stupid  fellow  discovers  an  uncommon  alacrity 
in  bb  carriage :    But  be  has  met  with  a  sudden  piece  of 
good   fortune.     Or  even  when  an  action,  as  sometimes   ' 
happens,  cannot    be   particularly  accounted  for,  either  by 
the  penon  luiluelf  or  by  others  i    we  know,  in  general,^ 
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that  the  characters  of  men  are,  to  a  certain  degree^  in* 
constant  and  irregular.  This  is,  in  a  manner,  die  con- 
stant character  of  human  nature ;  though  it  be  applicable^ 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  to  some  persons  who  ha^e 
no  fixed  rule  for  their  conduct,  but  proceed  in  a  con- 
tinued course  of  caprice  and  inconstancy.  The  internal 
principles  and  motives  may  operate  in  a  uniform  manner* 
notwithstanding  these  seeming  irregularities ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  winds,  rain,  clouds,  and  other  variadons  of 
the  weather,  are  supposed  to  be  governed  by  steady  prin^ 
dples ;  though  not  easily  discoverable  by  human  sagadtj 
and  inquiry.  P  ' 

Thus  it  appears,  not  only  that  the  conjuncticm '  be- 
tween modves  and  voluntary  acdons  is  as  regular  and 
uniform,  as  tha#  between  the  cause  and  efiect  in  any 
part  of  Nature  i  but  also  that  this  regular  conjunction 
has  been  universally  acknowledged  among  mankind» 
and  has  never  been  the  subject  of  dispute,  either  in  phi- 
losophy or  common  life.  Now,  as  it  is  firom  past  expe- 
rience, that  we  draw  all  inferences  concerning  the  fu- 
ture, and  as  we  conclude  that  objects  will  always  be 
conjoined  together,  which  we  find  to  have  always  been 
conjoined ;  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  prove,  that  this 
experienced  uniformity  in  human  actions  is  a  source, 
whence  we  draw  inferences  concerning  them.  But  in  or- 
der to  throw  the  argument  into  a  greater  variety  of 
lights,  we  shall  also  insist,  thou^  briefly,  on  this  latter 
topic 

The  mutual  dependence  of  men  is  so  great,  in  all  so- 
dedes,  that  scarce  any  human  action  is  entirely  complete 
in  ^Uelf,  or  is  performed  vrithout  some  reference  to  the 
acdons  of  others,  which  are  requisite  to  make  it  answer 
fully  the  intention  of  the  agent.  The  poorest  artificer, 
^  labours  alone,  expects  at  least  the  protecdon  of  the 
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n^ittrat^  to  ensure  him  ihe  enjorment  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labour.  He  also  expects,  that  when  he  carries 
bit  goods  to  markiet,  and  offers  them  at  3  reasonable 
price,  he  shall  find  purchasers ;  and  shall  be  able,  by  the 
money  he  acquires,  to  engage  others  to  supply  him  witlt 
those  commodities,  which  are  requisite  for  his.  subsist- 
ence. In  proportion  as  men  extend  their  dealings,  and 
render  their  intercourse  with  others  more  complicated, 
they  always  comprehend,  in  their  schemes  of  life,  a 
greater  variety  of  voluntary  actions,  which  they  expect, 
from  the  proper  motives,  to  co-operate  with  their  own. 
In  all  these  conclusions,  they  take  their  measures  from 
past  experience,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  their  reason- 
ings concerning  external  objects  ;  .ind  firmly  believe,  that 
men,  as  well  as  all  the  elements,  are  to  continue  in  their 
opentions,  the  same,  that  they  have  ever  found  them-  A 
manufacturer  reckons  upon  the  labour  of  liis  servants,  for 
fhe  execution  of  any  work,  as  much  as  upon  the  tools 
ttbich  he  employs,  and  would  be  equally  surprised  were 
his  expectations  disappointed.  In  short,  this  experimental 
ittference  and  reasoning  concerning  the  actions  of  others 
enters  so  much  into  human  life,  that  no  man,  while  awake, 
is  ever  a  moment  without  employing  it.  '  Have  we  not 
reason,  therefore,  to  affirm  that  a1i  mankind  have  always 
agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  according  to  the  fore- 
going definition  and  explication  of  it  f 

Nor  have  philosophers  ever  entertained  a  difierent 
Opiiuon  from  the  people  ill  this  particular.  For  not  to 
tnention,  tlial  almost  every  action  of  their  life  supposes 
that  opinion  j  there  are  even  few  of  the  speculative  parts 
cf  learning,  to  which  it  is  not  essential.  What  would 
become  of  history,  had  we  not  a  dependence  on  the  ver^- 
tity  of  the  historian,  according  to  the  experience  which 
we  have  had  of  mankind  ?  How  cav.\ii  p^lnics  be 
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if  ilaws  and  forms  of  govenunent  had  not  a  unifenn  m- 
fiuence  K^n  society  ?  Where  woukl  be  the  iiMiiidatioiimf 
tmraisj  .if  particular  characters  had  ao  iceFtain*or  detti^ 
IDinate  power  to  produce  particular  sentimcmtSy  and  tf 
these  ;sentiment8  had  no  constant  operation  on  actions^ 
And  .with  what  pnetence  could  we  emi^oy  our  crkia^m 
upon  any  poet  or  polite  author j  tf  we  could  not  pio* 
nounce  -the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  his  actorsy  etflKr 
natural  or  unnaturalj  to  such  characters,  and  ki  sndi 
circumstances  i  It  seems  almost  impossible,  therefore^  to 
engage,  either  in  science  or  action  of  anjikkid,  Nvithon( 
acknowledging  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  and  this  wfirenei^ 
from  motives  to  v(duntary  actions  \  from  characters  tt 
conduct. 

And  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  apdy  tuimral  and 
moral  evidence  link  together,  and  ibrm  only  one  cham 
<if  argumoit,  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  dlow,  that 
they  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  derived  from  the  ssane 
principles.    A  prisoner,  who  has  neither  money  nor  in* 
terest,  discovers  the  impossibility  of  his  escape,  as  wdl 
when  he  considers  the  obstinafy  of  the  gaoler,  as  the  wallf 
and  bars  with  which  he  is  surrounded ;   and,  in  all  at* 
tempts  for  his  freedom,  chuses  rather  to  work  upon  th(S 
stone  and  iron  of  the  one,  than  upon  the  inflexible  nature 
.  of  the  other.    The  same  prisoner,  when  conducted  to 
the  scaffold,  foresees  his  death  as  certainly  from  the  coq« 
jitancy  and  fidelity  of  his  guards,  as  from  the  operation 
of  the  axe  or  wheel.    Histnind  runs  along  a  certaiqi 
train  of  ideas :  The  refusal  of  the  soldiers  to  consent  to 
his  escape ;  the  action  of  the  executioner  ;  the  separation 
of  the  head  and  body  \  bleeding,  convulsive  motions,  and 
death.     Here  is  a  connected  chain  of  natural  causes  and 
■roiuntary  actions ;   but  the  mind  feels  no  difference  be« 
them>  in  passing  from  one  link  to  another :   Nor 
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"Ts^s  certain  of  the  future  event  ihan  if  it  were  con- 
nected with  the  objects  present  to  the  memory  or  senses, 
by  3  train  of  causes,  cemented  together  by  wliat  we  are 
pleaded  to  call  a  ph/skai  necessity.  The  same  experien- 
ced union  h^  the  same  effect  on  the  mind,  whether  the 
united  objects  be  motives,  volition,  and  actions  i  oriigiir^ 
and  motion.  We  may  change  the  names  of  .things  j  but 
their  nature  and  their  operation  on  the  understanding 
never.change. 

Were  a  man,  whom  I  tnow  to  be  honest  and  opt 
and  with  whom  I,  lived  in  intimate  friendship,  to 
into  my  house,  where  I  am  surrounded  with  my 
nnts,  I  rest  assured,  that  he  is  not  to  slab  me  before  -he 
leaves  it,  in  order  to  rob  me  of  my  silver  standish  ;  and  i 
no  more  suspect  this  event  than  the  falling  o£  the  house 
itself)  which  is  new,  and  solidly  built  and  founded.  Btd 
it  ttuy  have  been  seized  •with  a  sudden  and  unknoiun  fri 
xg.  So  may  a  sudden  earthquake  arise,  and  shake 
tumUe  my  bouse  about  my  ears.  I  shall  therei 
change  the  suppositions.  I  shall  say,  that  I  know  with 
Cfirtaiiuy,  that  he  is  not  to  put  his  hand  into  the  fire, 
and  hold  it  there,  till  it  be  consumed  :  And  this  event> 
I  think  I  can  foretel  with  the  same  assurance,  3S  that,  if 
he  throw  himself  out  of  the  window,  and  meet  with  do 
obstruction,  be  will  not  remain  a  moment  suspended  in 
the  air.  Ko  suspicion  of  an  unknown  frenzy  can  give 
the  least  possibility  to  the  former  event,  which  is  so  cci^ 
trary  to  all  the  known  principles  of  human  nature. 
A  man  who  at  noon  leaves  his  purse,  full  of  gold  on  the 
pavement  at  Charing-Cross,  may  as  well  e:spect  that  it 
will  fly  away  like  a  feather,  as  that  he  will  find  it  un- 
touched  an  hour  after.  Above  one  half  of  human  rea- 
sonings contain  inferences  of  a  simitar  nature,  attended 
with  more  or  less  degrees  of  certainty,  proportioned  to 
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our  experience  of  the  usual  conduct  of  mankind  in  sock 
particular  situations. 

^  I  have  frequently  considered,  what  could  posnUy  be 
the  reason,  why  all  mankind,  though  they  have  ever, 
without  hesitation,  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, in  thdr  whole  practice  and  reas<ming,  have  yet  dis- 
qnrered  such  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  it  in  words, 
and  have  rather  shown  a  paopensity,  in  all  ages,  to  'pro- 
fess the  contrary  opinion.  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be 
accounted  for  after  the  following  manner.  If  we  ezaf- 
mine  the  operations  of  body,  and  the  production  of  ef- 
fects from  their  causes,  we  shall  find,  that  all  our  facnU 
ties  can  never  carry  us  farther  in  our  knowledge  of  this 
relation,  than  barely  to  observe,  that  particular  objects 
are  constantfy  conjoined  together,  and  that  the  mind 
carried,  by  a  customary  trmnsitUn^  ftom  the  appearance  of 
one  to  the  belief  of  the  other.  But  thon^  this  conclu- 
sion concerning  human  ignorance  be  the  result  of  die 
strictest  scrutiny  of  this  subject,  men  still  entertain  a 
strong  propensity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate  £tf  ther 
into  the  powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  something  like 
a  necessarv  connection  between  the  cause  and  the  effect* 
When  again  they  turn  their  reflections  towards  the  ope- 
rations of  their  own  minds,  znAfeel  no  such  connection  ci 
the  motive  and  the  action  ;  they  are  thence  apt  to  sup- 
pose, that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  effects,  which 
-result  from  material  force,  and  those  which  arise  fitxn 
thought  and  intelligence.  But  being  once  convinced, 
tkat  we  know  nothing  farther  of  causation  of  any  kind, 
than  merely  the  constant  conjunction  of  objects,  and  the 
consequent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another, 
and  finding  that  these  two  circumstances  are  universally 
allowed  to  have  place  in  voluntary  actions  ;   we  may  be 

^nore  easily  led  to  own  the  same  necessity,  common  to  all 
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Caoses-  And  though  tliis  reasoning  may  contradict  the 
systems  of  many  philosophers,  tn  ascribing  necessity  to 
ihe  determinations  of  the  will,  we  shall  find,  upon  re- 
flection, that  iliey  dissent  from  it  in  words  only,  not  in 
iheir  real  sentiments.  Necessity,  according  to  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  here  taken,  has  never  yet  been  rejected, 
DOT  can  ever,  I  think,  be  rejected  by  any  pUilosopbar. 
U  may  only,  perhaps,  be  pretended,  that  the  mind  can 
perceive,  in  the  operations  of  matter,  some  farther  con- 
nection between  the  cause  and  effect ;  and  a  co 
that  has  not  place  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  intelligent 
beings-  Now  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  can  only  apiicar 
upon  examination ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  these  philoso- 
phers to  make  good  their  assertion,  by  defining  or  describ- 
ing that  necessity,  and  pointing  it  out  to  us  in  the  opera- 
tions of  material  causes. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  men  begin  at  the  wrong 
end  of  this  question  concerning  liberty  and  necessity,  when 
ifaey  enter  upon  it  by  examining  the  faculties  of  the  soul, 
the  influence  of  the  understanding,  and  the  operations 
of  the  will.  Let  ttiem  first  discuss  a  more  simple  question, 
namely,  the  operations  of  body  and  of  brute  unintelligent 
matter  ;  and  try  wheilier  they  can  there  form  any  idea 
of  causation  and  necessity,  except  that  of  a  constant  con—' 
junction  of  objects,  and  subsequent  inference  of  the  mind 
from  one  to  another.  If  these  circumstances  form,  in 
reality,  the  whole  of  that  necessity  which  we  conceive  in 
matter,  and  if  these  circumstances  be  also  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  take  place  in  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
ibe  dispute  is  at  an  end;  at  least,  must  be  owned  to  be 
tbnceforth  merely  verbal.  But  as  long  as  we  will  rashly 
suppose,  that  we  have  some  farther  idea  of  necessity  and 
causation  in  the  operations  of  external  objects ;  at  the 
nme  time,  that  we  can  find  nothing  farther,  in  tlie  vohiti' 
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vaj  actions  of  the  imnd  :  there  »  no  pcnribtlhy  of  faring- 
ing  the  qoestioD  to  any  determmate  issoe,  while  we  pro- 
ceed upon  so  emmeofis  a  sopposkioo.  The  only  method 
of  nndeceiving  ns,  is  to  meant  op  higher ;  to  examinetfae 
narrow  extent  of  science  when  applied  to  material  caoses  ; 
and  to  cooYince  ourselres,  that  all  we  know  of  theoi^  is 
the  constant  conjunction  and  inference  above  mentioned. 
We  mavy  perhaps,  find  that  k  is  with  difficnltr  we  are 
induced  to  fix  such  narrow  limits  to  hnman  tmderstaod- 
ing :  But  we  can  afterwards  find  no  difficuky  when  wt 
come  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  actions  of  the  wilL  For 
as  it  is  erident  that  these  have  a  regular  conjimction  widi 
motives  and  circunistances  and  character,  and  as  we  always 
draw  inferences  from  one  to  the  other,  we  most  be  ob- 
Kged  to  ^icfaiowledge  in  words,  dm  necessity  which  we 
have  already  ayowed  in  every  deliberation  of  oar  liyesy 
and  in  erery  step  of  oar  conduct  and  behavioor  *» 

But  to  proceed  in  this  reconciling  project  widi  r^ard 
to  the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity ;  the  most  con- 
tenrioas  questicm  of  metaphysics,  the  most  contentioas 
science :  it  will  net  require  many  words  to  prove,  that 
all  mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  liberty 
as  well  as  in  that  of  necessity,  and  that  the  wliole  dis- 
pute, in  this  rtspect  also,  has  been  hitherto  merely  rer- 
boL  For  what  is  meant  by  liberty,  when  applied  to 
yc^nntary  actions  ?  We  cannot  surely  mean,  that  ac- 
tions hare  so  little  connection  with  motxres,  inclinatiomy 
and  circmnstancesj  that  one  does  not  foQow  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  uniformity  finom  the  other,  and  that  one 
aflSvds  no  inference  by  which  we  can  conclude  the  ex- 
istence of  the  other.  For  these  are  |dain  and  acknow- 
kdged  matters  of  bet.    By  Kberty,  then,  we  can  only 
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mean  a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting  according  to  the 
determinations  (f  ilie  will;  that  is,  if  we  choose  to,  re- 
main at  rest,  we  may ;  if  we  choose  to  move,  we  also 
may.  Now  this  hypothetical  Uberty  is  universally  allow- 
ed to  belong  to  every  one  who  is  not  a  {Hisoner  and  in 
chains.     Here  then  is  no  subject  of  dispute. 

Whatever  definition  we  may  give  of  liberty,  we  should 
be  careful  to  observe  two  requisite  circumstances  ;  Jirst^ 
that  it  be  consistent  with  plain  matter  of  fact ;  secondly ^ 
that  it  be  consistent  with  itself.  If  we  observe  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  render  our  definition  intelligible,  I  am 
persuaded  that  all  mankind  will  be  found  of  one  opinion 
with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  nothing  exists  without 
a  cause  of  its  exbtence  \  and  that  chance,  when  strictly 
examined,  is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any 
real  power  which  has  any  where  a  being  in  Nature.  But 
it  is  pretended,  that  some  causes  are  necessary,  some  not 
necessary.  Here  then  is  the  advantage  of  definitions. 
Let  any  one  define  a  cause,  without  comprehending,  as  a 
part  of  the  definition,  a  necessary  connection^  with  its  effect ; 
and  let  him  shew  distinctly  the  origin  of  the  idea,  ex- 
pressed by  the  definition  ;  and  I  shall  readily  give  up 
the  whole  controversy.  But  if  the  foregoing  expliization 
of  the  matter  be  received,  this  must  be  absolutely  im- 
pact icable.  Had  not  objects  a  regular  conjunction  with 
each  other,  we  should  never  have  entertained  any  notion 
of  cause  and  effect ;  and  this  regular  conjunction  produ- 
ces that  inference  of  the  understanding,  which  is  the  only 
connection  that  we  can  have  any  comprehension  of. 
Whoever  attempts  a  definition  of  cause,  exclusive  of  these 
circumstances,  will  be  obliged,  either  to  employ  unintel 
ligible  terms,  or  such  as  are  synonymous  to  the  term  which 
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he  endeavours  to  define  *.  And  if  the  definition  above 
mentioned  be  admitted,  liberty,  when  opposed  to  necessity, 
not  to  constraint,  is  the  same  thing  with  chance ;  which  is 
miiversally  allowed  to  have  no  existence. 


PART  II. 


There  is  no  method  of  reasoning  more  common,  and 
yet  none  more  blameablc,  than,  in  philosophical  disputes, 
to  endeavour  the  refutation  of  any  hypothesis,  by  a  pre- 
tence of  its  dangerous  consequences  to  relij^on  and  mora- 
lity. When  any  opinion  leads  to  absurdity,  it  is  certain- 
ly false ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  an  opinion  is  fidse,  be- 
cause it  is  of  dangerous  consequence.  Such  topics,  there- 
fore, ought  entirely  to  be  forborne ;  as  serving  nothing 
to  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  only  to  make  the  person  of 
an  antagonist  odious.  This  I  observe  in  general,  without 
pretending  to  draw  any  advantage  from  it.  I  frankly 
submit  to  an  examination  of  this  kind ;  and  shall  venture 
to  affirm,  that  the  doctrines,  both  of  necessity  and  of  liber- 
ty, as  above  explained,  are  not  only  ccmsistent  with  morali* 
ty,  but  are  absolutely  essential  to  its  support. 

Necessity  may  be  defined  two  ways,  conformably  to  the 
two  definitions  of  cause^  of  which  it  makes  an  essent^J' 
part.  It  consists  either  in  the  constant  conjunction  of  like 
objects,  or  in  the  inference  of  the  understanding  firom  one 
object  to  another.  Now  necessity,  in  both  these  senses, 
(which,  indeed,  are  at  bottom  the  same),  has  universally, 
though  ucitly>  in  the  schools,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  com* 
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mon  life,  been  alloweJ  to  belong  to  the  will  of  man  ;  and 
no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  deny,  that  we  can  draw  ii 
isKOces  cuiiceming  human  actions,  and  that  those  infer-  ' 
eiKW  3i^e  founded  on  the  experienced  union  of  like  accioos*  ] 
viih  like  motives,  inclinations,  and  circumstances.     The   : 
only  particular,  in  which  any  one  can  differ,  is,  that  either, 
perhaps,  he  will  refuse  to  give  the  name  of  necessity  to  this 
property  of  human  actions  ;    but  as  long  as  the  meaning 
is  understood,  I  hope  die  word  can  do  no  harm  ;  Or,  that 
be  will  maintain  it  possible  to  discover  sometning  favther 
in  the  operations  of  matter.     But  this,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, can  be  of  no  consequence  to  morality  or  religion, 
trbatever  it  may  be  to  natural  philosophy  or  metaphy- 
sics-    We  may  here  be  mistaken  in  asserting,  that  there    , 
is  no  idea  of  any  other  necessity  or  connection  in  the  actions  ■ 
of  body  :    But  surely  we  ascribe  nothing  to  the  actions  of  1 
the  mind,  but  what  every  one  does,  and  must  readily 
allow  of.     We   change  no  circumstance  in  the  received 
orthodox  system  with  regard  lo  the  will,  but  only  in  (hat 
with  regard  to  material  objects  antl  causes.      Nothing  J 
Uierefbre  can  be  more  innocent,at  least,  than  this  doctrine.  I 

AU  laws  being  founded  on  rewards  and  punishments,  ] 
it  b  supposed,  as  a  fundament^il  principle,  that  these  mo- 
tives have  a  regular  wd  uniform  influence  on  the  mindj 
and  both  produce  the  good,  and  prevent  the  evil  actions. 
We  4aay  give  to  this  influen^jj  wliat  name  we  please  [  but- J 
as  it  isusuaUy.conjained  with  the  action,  it  must  bee$ie«m-l 
ti  a  efli'it,  and  be  looked  upon  as  an  instance  of  that  ne>  1 
fessity  wllich  we  would  here  eitablish.  fl 

The  only   proper  object  of  hatred  or  vengeancci  is  a  1 
person  or  creature,  endowed  with  tliought  and  conscious. 
nesi;    and  when  any  criminal  or  bjurious  actions  excite 
dut  passion,  it  is  only  by  their  relation  to  the  person,  or 
connection  with  liirn.     Actions  me,  by  tlieir  verv  nature^J 
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tempohiry  and  perishing  \  and  where  they  proceed  not 
from  some  cause  in  the  character  and  disposition  of  the 
person  who  performed  them^  they  can  neither  redound  to 
his  honour,  if  good  5  nor  infamy,  if  evil.  The  actions  them- 
selves may  be  blameable ;  they  may  be  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  morality  and  religion  :  Bat  the  person  is  not  an- 
swerable for  them  ;  and  as  they  proceeded  from  nothmg 
in  hitn,  that  is  durable  and  constant,  and  leave  nothing  of 
that  nature  behind  them,  it  is  impossible  he  can,  upon  their 
account,  become  the  object  of  punishment  or  vengeance. 
According  to  the  principle,  therefore,  which  denies  nec^si- 
ty,  and  consequently  causes,  a  man  is  as  pure  and  untaint- 
:  ed,  after  having  committed  the  most  horrid  crime,  as  at 
( the  first  moment  of  his  birth,  nor  is  his  character  any  wise 
;  concerned  in  his  actions ;  since  they  are  not  derived  from 
it,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  one  can  never  be  used  as  a 
proof  of  the  depravity  of  the  other. 

Men  are  not  blamed  for  such  actions,  as  they  perform 
ignorantly  and   casually,    whatever  may  be  the   conse- 
quences.     Why  ?    but  because  the  principles  of  these 
actions  are  only  momentary,    and   terminate   in  them 
alone.     Men  are  less  blamed  for  such  actions  as  they 
perform   hastily  and  unpremeditately,  than  for  such  as 
proceed  from  deliberation.     For  what  reason  ?    but  be- 
cause a  hasty  temper,  though  a  constant  cause  or  prin- 
ciple in  the  mind,  operate^  only  by  intervals,  and  infects 
not   the  whole  character.     Again,  repentance  wipes  off 
every  crime,   if  attended    with   a  reformation    of   life 
and  manners.     How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?    but 
by  asserting,    that    actions    render  a   person   criminal, 
merely  as  they  are  proofs  of  criminal  principles  in  the 
mind ;    and  when,  by  an  alteration  of  these  principles, 
they  cease  to  be  just  proofs,  they  likewise  cease  to  be 
iriminal.     But,  except  upon  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 
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they  never  were  just  proofs,  and  consequently  never  were 
criminal. 

It  will  be  equally  easy  to  prove,  'and  from  the  same  ar- 
guments, that  liberty^  according  to  that  definition  above 
mentioned,  in  which  all  men  agree,  is  also  essential  to 
morality,  and  that  no  human  actions,  where  it  is  wanting, 
are  susceptible  of  any  moral  qualities,  or  can  be  the  ob- 
jects either  of  approbation  or  dislike.  For  as  actions  are 
objects  of  our  moral  sentiment,  so  far  only  as  they  are  in- 
<Hcations  of  the  internal  character,  passions,  and  affec- 
tions ;  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  give  rise  either  to 
prsuse  or  blame,  where  they  proceed  not  from  these  prin- 
ciples, but  are  derived  altogether  from  external  violence. 

I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed  all  objections 
to  this  theory,  with  regard  to  necessity  and  liberty.     I 
can  foresee  other  objections,  derived  from  topics,  which 
have  not  here  been  treated  of.     It  may  be  said,  for  in- 
stance, that,  if  voluntary  actions  be  subjected  to  the  same 
laws  of  necessity  with  the  operations  of  matter,  there  is  a 
continued  chain  of  necessary  causes,  pre-ordained,  and  pre- 
determined, reaching  from  the  Original  Cause  of  all,  to 
every  single  volition  of  every  human  creature.     No  con- 
tingency any  where  in  the  universe  ;  no  indifference ;  no 
liberty.     While  we  act,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  acted 
upon.     The  ultimate  Author  of  all  our  volitions  is  thef 
Creator  of  the  world,  who  first  bestowed  motion  on  this 
immense  machine,  and  plac*l  all  beings  in  that  particular 
position,  whence  every  subsequent  event,  by  an  inevitable 
necessity,  must  result.     Human  actions,  therefore,  either; 
can  have  no  moral  turpitude  at  all,  as  proceeding  from  so' 
good  a  cause ;   or  if  they  have  any  turpitude,  they  must . 
involve  our  Creator  in  the  same  guilt,  while  he  is  acknow-  " 
ledged  to  be  their  ultimate  cause  and  author.     For  as  a ', 
man,  who  fired  a  mine,  is  answerable  for  all  the  conse- 
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quenceSf  whether  the  train  he  employed  be  long  or  short ; 
SO)  wherever  a  continued  chain  of  necessary  causes  is 
fixedj  that  Being,  eitHer  finite  or  infinite,  who  produces 
the  first,  is  likewise  the  author  of  all  the  rest,  and  must, 
both  bear  the  blame>  and  acquire  the  praise,  which  belong 
to  them.     Our  clear  and  unalterable  idea»  of  morality 
establish  this  rule,  upon  unquestionable  reasons,  when  we 
examine  the  consequences  of  any  human  action ;  and  these 
reasons  must  still  have  greater  force,  when  applied  to  the 
volitions  and  intentions  of  a  Being,  infinitely  wise  and 
powerful.     Ignorance  or  impotence  may  be  pleaded  for  so 
limited  a  creature  as  man ;   but  those  imperfections  have 
no  place  in  our  Creator.     He  foresaw,  he  ordained,  he 
intended  all  those  actions  of  men,  wiiich  we  so  rashly  pro- 
nounce  criminal.      And  we  must  therefore  conclude> 
either  that  they  are  not  criminal,  or  that  the  Deity,  not 
man,  is  accountable  for  them.    But  as  either  of  these  posi- 
tions is  absurd  and  impious,  it  follows,  that  the  doctrine, 
from  which  they  are  deduced,  cannot  possibly  be  true,  as 
being  liable  to  all  the  same  objections.     An  absurd  conse> 
quence,  if  necessary,  proves  the  original  doctrine  to  be  ab- 
surd ;    in  the  same  manner  as  criminal  actions  render  cri- 
minal  the  original  cause,  if  the  connection  between  them 
be  necessary  and  inevitable. 

This  objection  consists  of  two  parts,  which  we  shall 
examine  separately  :  Firsts  that  if  human  actions  can  be 
traced  tip,  by  a  necessary  cham,  to  the  Deity,  they  can 
never  be  criminal ;  on  account  of  the  infinite  perfection 
of  that  Being,  from  whom  they  are  derived,  and  who 
can  intend  nothing  but  what  is  altogether  good  and 
laudable.  Or,  Secondly^  if  they  be  criminal,  we  must 
retract  the  attribute  of  perfection,  which  we  ascribe  to  the 
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Oaty,  and  must  adknovledge  him  to  be  the  ultimate  a 
dior  of  guilt  iod  moral  turpitude  in  all  his  creatures. 

The  answer  to  the  first  objection  seems  obvious  and  . 
convincing.     Tliere  are  many   philosophers,  who,  after 
an  exact  scrutiny  of  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  con-  1 
dude  that  the  Whole,  coosidcreil  as  one  system,  is,  in 
every  period  of  its  existence,  ordered  with  perfect  betie-   ' 
volence  ;   and  chat  the  utmost  possible  happiness  will, 
the  end,  result  to  all  cre.ited  beings,  without  any  mixture 
of  positive  or  absolute  ill  and  misery.     Every  physical  ill, 
say  they,  makes  an  essential  part  of  thii;  benevolent  system, 
and  could  not  possibly  be  removed,  even   by  the  Deity 
himself,  considered  as  a  wise  agent,  without  giving  eUtrance 
to  greater  ill,  or  excluding  greater  good,  which  will  result 
from  it.     From  this  theory,  some  philosophers,  and  the   . 
ancient  S/airx  among  the  rest,  derived  a  topic  of  consola- 
tion under  all  afflictions,  wliilc  they  taught  their  pupils, 
that  those  ills,  under  which  they  laboured,  were,  in  reality, 
gotxis  to  the  universe ;    and  that  to  an  enlarged  view, 
which  could   comprehend  the  whole  system  of  Nature, 
CTery  event  became  an  object  of  joy  and  exuhation-     But.< 
though  this  topic  be  specious  and  sublime,  it  was  soon  1 
iound  in  practice  weak  and  ineffectual.    You  would  surely 
more  irritate  than  appease  a  man  lying  undei-  the  racking 
pains  of  the  gout,  by  preaching  up  to  him  the  rectitude  of 
those  general  laws  which  produced  the  malignant  humours 
in  tiis  body,  and  led  them  through  the  proper  canals,  to 
ihe  sinews  and  nerves,   where  they  now  excite  such  acute 
torments.     These  enlarged  views   may,  for  »  moment, 
pkasc  the  imagination  of  a  speculative  man,  who  is  placed 
IB  ease  and  security  ;    but  neither  c^m  they  dwell  with  j 
constancy  on  his  mind,  even  though  undisturbed  by  the-J 
emotions  of  pain  or  passion  ;    murh  less  can  they  main-F 
lain  their  ground  wlien  attacked  by  such  jiowerful  s 
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tagonists.  The  affections  take  a  narrower  and  more  na* 
tural  survey  of  their  object ;  and  by  an  economy,  more 
suitable  to  the  infirmity  cf  human  mind8>  regard  alone  the 
beings  around  us,  and  are  actuated  by  such  events  as  ap« 
pear  good  or  iU  to  the  private  system. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  moral  as  with  physical  iO. 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  those  remote  con- 
siderations, which  are  found  of  so  little  efBcacy  with  regard 
to  (Hie,  will  have  a  more  powerful  influence  iirith  regard 
to  the  other.    The  mind  of  man  is  so  formed  by  Nature, 
that  upon  the  appearance  of  certain  characters,  disposi- 
tions, and  actions,  it  immediately  feels  the  sentiment  of 
approbation  or  blame  ;    nor  are  there  any  emotions  more 
essential  to  its  frame  and  constitution.     The  characters 
which  engage  our  approbation,  are  chiefly  such  as  contri- 
bute to  the  peace  and  security  of  human  society  \   as  the 
characters  which  excite  blame,  are  chiefly  such  as  tend  to 
public  detriment  and  disturbance :  Whence  it  may  reason- 
ably be  presumed,  that  the  moral  sentiments  arise,  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  from  -a  reflection  on  these  op- 
posite interests.    What  though  philosophical  meditaticms 
establish  a  different  opinion  or   conjecture,   that  every 
thing  is  right  with  regard  to  the  whole,  and  that  the  quali- 
ties which  disturb  society  are,  in  the  main,  as  beneficial, 
and  are  as  suitable  to  the  primary  intention  of  Nature,  as 
those  which   more  directly  promote  its  happiness  and 
welfare  ?     Are  such  remote  and  uncertain  speculations 
able  to  counterbalance  the  sentiments  which  arise  from  the 
natural  and  immediate  view  of  the  objects  ?    A  man  who  is 
robbed  of  a  considerable  sum ;    does  he  find  his  vexation 
for  the  loss  any  wise  diminished  by  these  sublime  reflec- 
tions ?    Why,  then,  should  his  moral  resentment  against 
the  crime  be  supposed  incompatible  with  them  ?     Or  why 
Hould  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  real  distinction  be- 
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tween  vice  and  virtue  be  reconcileable  to  all  speculative 
systems  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  that  of  a  real  distinction 
between  personal  beauty  and  deformity  ?  Both  these  dis- 
tmctions  are  founded  in  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  hu- 
man mind :  And  these  sentiments  are  not  to  be  control- 
led or  altered  by  any  philosophical  theory  or  speculation 
whatsoever. 

The  second  objection  admits  not  of  so  easy  and  satis* 
factory  an  answer ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  explain  distinctly, 
how  the  Deity  can  be  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  ac- 
tions c^men,  without  being  the  author  of  sin  and  moral 
turpitude.  These  are  mysteries,  which  mere  natural 
and  unassisted  reason  is  very  unfit  to  handle  ;  and  what- 
ever system  she  embraces,  she  must  find  herself  involved 
in  inextricable  difiSculties,  and  even  contradictions,  at 
every  step  which  she.  takes  with  regard  to  such  objects. 
To  reconcile  the  indifiference  and  contingency  of  human 
actions  with  prescience ;  or  to  defend  absolute  decrees, 
and  yet  free  the  Deity  from  being  the  author  of  sin,  has 
been  found  hitherto  to  exceed  all  the  power  of  philoso- 
phy. Happy,  if  she  be  thence  sensible  of  her  temerity, 
when  she  pries  into  these  sublime  mysteries  ;  and,  leaving 
a  scene  so  full  of  obscurities  and  perplexities,  return,  with 
suitable  modesty,  to  her  true  and  proper  province,  the 
examination  of  common  life  \  where  she  will  find  dijSi* 
culties  enow  to  employ  her  inquiries,  without  launching 
into  so  boundless  an  ocean,  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  con- 
tradiction. 
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OF  THE  REASON  OF  ANIMALS* 

All  o«r  reasonings  concerting  iAn^W  c^  ftief  arcf 
fotndtd  on  a  species  of  An^IOCY)  whkh  leads  us  td 
Gtjpect  from  any  cause  the  same  eveAts  wlncb  \te  haVte 
ofis^rved  <6^  f esuft  from  similar  catises.  Where  the 
csmses  are  emirely  similar,  the  analogy  is=  perfect,  and 
the  iilference  drawn  froiti  it  ht  regarded!  as  certsdn  and 
condtrsive  :  Nbr  dded  any  man  efver  entertain  a  doiibt> 
where  he  sees  a  piece!  of  irdny  diat  it  wiQ  Have  treight 
and  coh^siM  of  psttts,  zs  iii  2&  bthei'  instsmces  Wludl 
have  ever  £a%!n  under  his  observat»6il«^  But  where  tht 
oll^^cts  have  not  s6  ^tict  a  similarity,  the  analogy  is  lett 
perfect,  and  the  iiiference  is  less  coiickisive  -,  though  stiH 
it  has  sotaie  f<^ce,  in  proportion  16  the  degree  of  singu- 
larity and  resemblance.  The  anatomical  obsiervationsf, 
formed  upon  oiie  anbnal,  are,  by  the  specieS^  of  reason* 
'mgi  extended  to  sdl  aiims^*,  s^d  it  is  certain,  that^ 
wlleii  the  circulation  of  the  Mood,  for  ii&tance,  is  clearly 
proved  to  have  phce  in  oM  creature,  2ti  a  frog,  or  fishi 
it  forms  a  strong  presumption  that  the  same  principle 
IM  ptace  in  sdl.    TlSese  analogical  observ^ions  may  b^ 
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carried  fartheri  even  to  this  science^  of  which  we  are  now 
treating  ;  and  any  theory,  by  which  we  explain  the  oper- 
ations of  the  understanding!  or  the  origin  and  connection 
of  the  passions  in  man,  will  acquire  additional  authority 
if  we  find  that  the  same  theory  is  rA]uisite  to  explain  the 
same  phenomena  in  all  other  animals.  We  shall  make 
trial  of  this,  with  regard  to  the  hypothesis  by  which  we 
have,  in  the  foregoing  discourse,  endeavoured  to  account 
for  all  experimental  reasonings ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
new  point  of  view  will  serve  to  confirm  all  our  former  ob-* 
servations. 

First  J  It  seems  evident,  that  animals,  as  well  as  men| 
learn  many  things  from  experience,  and  infer  that  the  same 
events  will  always  follow  from  the  same  causes.  By  this 
principle  they  become  acquainted  with  the  more  obvious 
properties  of  external  objects,  and  gradually,  firom  their 
birth,  treasure  up  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fire,  water^ 
earth,  stones,  heights,  depths,  &c.  and  of  the  effects  which 
result  from  their  operation.  The  ignorance  and  inexpe- 
ri^ence  of  the  young,  are  here  plainly  distinguishable  from 
the  cunning  and  sagacity  of  the  old,  who  have  learned,  by 
long  observation,  to  avoid  what  hurt  them,  and  to  pur- 
sue what  gave  ease  or  pleasure*  A  horse,  that  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  field,  becomes  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
per height  which  he  can  leap,  and  will  never  attempt  what 
exceeds  his  forc^  and  ability.  An  old  greyhound  will  trust 
the  more  fatiguing  part  of  the  chace  to  the  younger,  and 
will  place  himself  so  as  to  meet  the  hare  in  her  doubles ; 
nor  are  the  conjectures  which  he  forms  on  this  occasion, 
founded  in  any  thing  but  his  observation  and  experience. 

This  is  still  more  evident  firom  the  effects  of  discipline 
and  education  on  animals,  who,  by  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  rewards  and  punishments,  may  be  taught  any 
course  of  action,  the  most  contrary  to  their  natural  Ia: 
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sdncts  and  propensities.  Is  it  not  experience  which  ren- 
ders a  dog  apprehensive  of  pain,  when  you  menace  him^ 
or  lift  up  the  whip  to  beat  him  ?  Is  it  not  even  experience 
which  makes  him  answer  to  his  name>  and  infer,  from  such 
an  arbitrary  sound,  that  you  mean  him  rather  than  any  of 
his  fellows,  and  intend  to  call  him,  when  you  pronounce 
it  in  a  certain  manner,  and  with  a  certain  tone  and  ac- 
cent? 

In  all  these  cases,  we  may  observe  that  the  animal 
infers  some  fact  beyond  what  immediately  strikes  his 
senses ;  and  that  this  inference  is  altogether  founded  on 
past  experience,  while  the^reature  expects  from  the 
present  object  the  same  consequences,  which  it  has  al« 
ways  found  in  its  observation  to  result  from  similar  ob- 
jects. 

Secondltfi  It  is  impossible  that  this  inference  of  the 
animal  can  be  founded  on  any  process  of  argument  or 
.reasoning,  by  which  he  concludes  that  like  events  must 
follow  like  objects,  and  that  the  course  of  nature  will  al- 
ways be  regular  in  its  operations.  For  if  there  be  in 
reality  any  arguments  of  this  nature,  they  surely  lie  too 
abstruse  for  the  observation  of  such  imperfect  under- 
standings ;  since  it  may  well  employ  the  utmost  care  and 
attention  of  a  philosophic  genius  to  discover  and  observe 
them.  Animals,  therefore,  are  not  guided  in  these  infe<* 
rences  by  reasoning :  Neither  are  children :  Neither 
are  the  generality  of  mankind,  in  their  ordinary  actions 
and  conclusions :  Neither  are  philosophers  themselves, 
who,  in  all  the  active  parts  of  life,  are  in  the  main  the 
same  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  governed  by  the  same 
maxims.  Nature  must  have  provided  some  other  prin- 
ciple, of  more  ready  and  more  general  use  and  applica- 
tion ;  nor  can  an  operation  of  such  immense  consequence 
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ia  life  as  thit  of  ioferring  efiects,  frtmi  causef,  be  trmted 
to  the  uncertain  process  ot  reasaning  aixl  argomenta- 
tiaxL  Were  this  doubtful  with  regard  to  men,  it  teems 
to  admit  of  no  question  with  regard  to  the  braCe  crea- 
tion ;  and  the  conclusion  being  once  finnlj  established  m 
the  one,  we  ha^e  a  strcmg  presumption,  from  all  the 
rules  of  aialogj,  that  it  ought  to  be  universallj  admitted, 
without  any  exception  or  reserve.  It  is  custom  alone 
which  engages  animals,  from  every  object  that  strikes  their 
senses,  to  infer  its  usual  attendant*  and  carries  their  ima« 
gination,  from  the  a]q>earance  of  the  one,  to  conceive  the 
other  in  that  particular  mani^,  which  we  denominate  M$^, 
No  other  explication  can  oe  given  of  this  operation, 
in  all  the  higher  as  wdl  as  lower  classes  of  sensitive 
beings  which  fall  under  our  notice  and  observa- 
tion* 

But  though  animals  learn  many  parts  of  their  know- 
ledge from  observadon,  there  are  also  many  parts  of  it 
which  they  derive  from  the  original  hand  of  Nature  ^ 
which  much  exceed  the  share  of  capacity  they  possess 
on  ordinary  occasions  ;  and  in  which  they  improve,  little 
or  nothing,  by  the  longest  practice  and  experience. 
These  we  denominate  Instincts,  and  are  so  apt  to  ad- 
mire, as  something  very  extraordinary,  and  inexpli- 
cable by  all  the  disquisitions  of  human  understanding. 
But  our  wonder  will  perhaps  cease  or  diminish ;  when 
we  consider  that  the  experimental  reasoning  itself,  which 
we  possess  in  common  with  beasts,  and  on  which  the 
whole  conduct  of  life  depends,  is  nothing  but  a  species 
of  instinct  or  mechanical  power,  that  acts  in  us  unknown 
to  ourselves,  and  in  its  chief  operations  is  not  directed 

*  See  Note  [H.] 
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by  any  such  relations  or  comparisons  of  ideasj  as  are  the 
proper  objects  of  our  intellectual  faculties.     Though  the 
instinct  be  dilSerent,  yet  still  it  is  an  instinct,  which  teach-  f 
es  a  man  to  avoid  the  fire ;  as   much  as    that,  which  - 
teaches  a  bird,  with  such  exactness,  the  art  of  incubation,  j 
and  the  whole  economy  and  order  of  its  nursery.  ( 
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PART  II. 

1/HfiitB  isi  in  Dr.  Tillotson's  writingSi  an  Argument 
against  the  real  presence^  which  is  as  concisei  and  elegant, 
and  strong,  as  any  argument  can .  possibly  be  supposed 
against  a  doctrine,  so  little  worthy  of  a  serious  refutation. 
it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  says  that  learned  prelate, 
diot  die  authority,  either  of  the  Scripture  or  of  tradition, 
b  fomided  merely  in  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  who 
were  'eye-witnesses  to  those  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  by 
which  he  proved  his  divine  mission.  Our  evidence,  then„' 
for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reUgion,  is  less  than  the  evi-^' 
dence  for  the  truth  of  our  senses ;  because,  even  in  th^ 
£rst  authors  of  our  religion,  it  was  no  greater ;  and  it  ii 
evident  it  myst  diminish  in  passing  from  them  to  their  dis^ 
ciples  \  nor  can  any  one  rest  such  confidence  in  their  tesi- 
timony,  as  in  the  immediate  object  of  his  senses.  But  it 
weaker  evidence  can  never  destroy  a  stronger ;  and  there* 
fore,  were  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  ever  so  clearly 
i^ealed  in 'Scripture,  it  were  directly  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  JQst  reasoning  to  give  our  assent  to  it.    It  contradids 
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sense,  though  both  the  Scripture  and  tradition,  on  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  built,  carry  not  such  evidence  with 
(hem  as  sense;  when  they  are  considered  merely  as  external 
evidences,  and  are  not  brought  home  to  every  one's  breast 
by  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Nothing  is  so  convenient  as  a  de|cisive  argument  of  this 
kind,  which  must  at  least  siletice  the  most  arrogant  bigotry 
and  superstition,  and  free  us  from  their  impertinent  solicita* 
tions.  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  have  discovered  an  argument  of 
a  like  nature,  which,  if  just,  will,  with  the  wise  and  learned, 
be  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of  superstitious  delusion^ 
and  consequently  will  be  useful  as  long  as  the  world  en- 
dures. For  so  long,  I  presume,  will  the  accounts  of  miracles 
and  prodigies  be  found  in  all  history,  sacred  and  profane* 

Though  experience  be  our  only  guide  in  reasoning 
concerning  matters  of  fact ;  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  this  guide  is  not  altogether  infallible,  but  in  some 
cases  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  errors.  One  who  in  our 
climate  should  expect  better  weather  in""  any  week  of 
June  than  in  one  of  December,  would  reason  justly 
and  confoimably  to  experience  \  but  it  is  certain,  that 
he  may  happen,  in  the  event,  to  find  himself  msitaken. 
However,  we  may  observe,  that,  in  such  a  case,  he 
would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  experience;  be- 
cause it  commonly  informs  us  beforehand  of  the  uncer- 
tainty, by  that  contrariety  of  everts,  which  we  may 
learn  from  a  diligent  observation.  \  All  effects  follow 
not  with  like  certainty  from  their  suppc^sed  causesjf  Some 
events  are  found,  in  all  countries  and  all  ages,  to  have  been 
cbnstantly  conjoined  together  :  Others  are  found  to  have 
been  more  variable,  and  sometimes  to  disappoint  our  expec- 
tations ;  so  that  in  our  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact, 
jthere  are  all  imaginable  degrees  of  assurance,  from  the 
'lighest  certainty  to  the  lowest  species  of  moral  evid^ce, 
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A  wise  man,  therefore,  proportions  his  belief  to  the 
evidence.  In  such  conclusions  as  are  founded  on  an 
in&Uible  experience^  he  expects  the  event  with  the  last 
degree  of  assurance,  and  regards  his  past  experience  as  a 
full /?r^  of  the  future  existence  of  that  event.  In  other 
cases  he  proceeds  with  niore  caution :  lie  weighs  the 
opposite  experiments :  He  considers  which  side  is  sup^ 
ported  by  the  greater  number  of  experiments  ;  To  that 
side  he  inclines  with  doubt  and  hesitation;  and  when 
at  last  he  fixes  his  judgment,  the  evidence  exceeds  not 
what  we  properly  call  probability.  All  probability,  then, 
supposes  an  opposition  of  experiments  and  obserVationsi 
where   the  one  side  is  found  to  overbalance  the  other^ 

• 

and  to  producM  degree  of  evidence  proportioned  to  the      \ 
superiority.      \A  hundred    instances  or  experiments  on     ] 
one  side,  and  nfty  on  another^  afford  a  doubtful  expec- 
tation of  any  event ;  though  a  hundred  uniform  experi- 
ments,  with   only  one  that  is  contradictory^  reasonably 
beget  a  pretty  strong  degree  of  assurance,    in  all  cases,    ■ 
we  must  balance  the  opposite  experiments^  where  they 
are  opposite,  and  deduct  the  smaller  number  from  the 
greater,  in  order  to  know  the  exact  force  of  the  superior 
evidence. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  a  particular  instance  ;  we 
may  observe,  that  there  is  no  species  of  reasoning  more 
common,  more  useful,  and  even  necessary  to  human  life, 
than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  testimony  of  men, 
and  the  reports  of  eye-witnesses  and  spectators.  This 
species  of  reasoning,  perhaps,  one  may  deny  to  be 
founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  I  shall  not 
dispute  about  a  word.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  our  assurance  in  any  argument  of  this  kind  is 
derived  from  no  otlier  principle  tlian  our  observation 
of  the  veracity  of  human  testimony,  and  of  the  usual 
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omformity  of  facts  to  the  report  oi  witnesses^    It  being 
a  general  maxim  that  no  objects  have  any  discoTeraM^ 
connection  ^gether,  and  that  all  the  inferences^  wfaick 
we  can  draw  from  one  to  another,  are  founded  merdjr 
on  our  experience  of  their  constant  and  regular  conjunc- 
tion ;    it  is  evident  that  we  ought  not  to  make  an  excep-  ' 
tion  to  this  maxim  in  favour  c^  human  testimcmy,  whose 
•  connection  with  any  event  seems,  in  itself,  as  little  neces* 
\sary  as  any  other.     Were  not  the  memory  tenacious  to 
ht  certain  degree  ;   had  not  men  commcmly  an  inclinatioR 
/  to  truth  and  a  principle  of  probity ;    were  they  not  scn- 
:  sible  to  shame,  when  detected  in  a  falsehood  :  Were  not 
;  thcfse,  I  say,  discovered  by  experience  to  be  qualities  inhe^ 
\   rent  in  human  nature,  we  should  never  repose  the  least 
confidence  in  human  testimony.     A  man  delirious,  or 
noted  for  falsehood  and  villainy,  has  no  manner  of  authiK 
rity  with  us. 

And  as  the  evidence,  derived  from  witnesses  and  human 
testimony,  is  founded  on  pasf  experience,  so  it  varies  wiA 
the  experience,  and  is  regarded  either  as  a  proof  or  a 
probability^  according  as  the  conjunction  between  any  par* 
ticular  kind  of  report^  and  any  kind  of  object,  has  been 
found  to  be  coi^tant  or  variable.     There  are  a  number  of 
'  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  all  judge- 
ments of  this  kind ;  and  the  ultimate  standard,  by  which 
we  determine  all  disputes,  that  may  arise  ccmceming  them^ 
is    always    derived   from    experience  and   observation. 
Where  this  experience  is  not  entirely  uniforn^i  on  any 
side,  it  is  attended  with  an  unavoidable  contrariety  in  our 
judgments,  and  with  the  same  opposition  and   mutual 
destruction  of  argument  as  in  every  other  kind  of  evi- 
dence.    We  frequently  hesitate  concerning  the  reports  of 
ers.    We  balance  the  opposite  circumstances,  which 
any  doubt  or  uncertainty ;  and  when  we  discover  a 
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sufmacitf  on  wif  skk^  we  meline  to  it  ^  but  ^ iU  ndtb  a 

diminution  of  assiirance>  m  propovtion  to  tbc  fprcQ  of  lis 
Mligoniit. 

1^  cfitttmicty  of  evidence,  in  the  present  case,  may 
be  derifed  from  several  different  causes  -»  firom  the  oppo- 
sition of  contrarj  testimony ;  firom  the  character  or  num- 
bti  of  die  witnesses ;  firom  the  manner  of  their  delivering 
their  testimony ;  or  firom  the  union  of  all  these  circum- 
stances. We  enteftatn  a  suspkion  concerning  any  matter 
of  fiKty  whm  the  witnesses  ccmtradict  each  other  i  when 
they  are  but  few,  or  of  a  doubtful  character  ^  when  they 
Ittve  an  interest  in  what  they  affirm  ^  when  they  deliver 
their  testunony  with  hesitation,  or,  on  the  ccdotrary,  with 
too  violent  asseverations*  There  are  many  other  particu^ 
laKS  of  the  same  kind,  which  may  diminish  or  destroy  the 
Snrce  of  any  arginnent,  derived  from  hmnan  testimony. 

Siq>pose,  for  tnstanee,  that  the  fact,  which  the  testi- 
QBOny  endeavours  to  establish,  partakes  of  the  extraordi* 
nary  and  the  marvellous ;  in  that  case,  the  evidence,  result* 
mg  firom  the  testimony,  admits  of  a  diminution,  greater 
or  less>  in  proportion  as  the  fsict  is  more  or  less  unusuaL 
The  reason,  why  we  place  any  credit  in  witnesses  and  bis* 
torians,  is  not  derived  fi*om  any  connectiottj  which  we  per* 
ctive  apriorty  between  testimony  and  reality,  but  because- 
we  are  accustomed  to  find  a  conformity  between  them. 
But  when  the  fact  attested  is  such  a  one  as  has  seldom 
&Uen  under  oar  observation,  here  is  a  contest  of  two 
opposite  experiences ;  of  which  the  one  destroys  the  other, 
at  far  as  its  force  goes,  and  the  superior  can  only  operate 
on  the  mind  by  the  force  which  remains.  The  very  same 
principle  of  experience,  which  gives  us  a  certain  degree 
of  assurance  in  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  gives  us  also, 
•  in  this  case,  another  degree  of  assurance  against  the  fact, 
which  they  endeavour   to  establish  j    from  which  contra* 
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diction  there  necessarily  arises  a  counterpoisei  and  mutual 
destruction  of  belief  and  authority. 

I  /  should  not  believe  such  a  story  were  it  told  me  by  CaTO  ; 
iwas  a  proverbial  saying  in  Rome,  even  during  the  lifetime 
jbf  that  philosophical  patriot  *.  The  incredibihty  of  a  foot, 
/it  was  allowed,  might  invalidate  so  great  an  authority. 

The  Indian  prince,  who  refused  to  beUeve  the  first  re- 
lations concerning  the  elSects  of  frost,  reasoned  justly ; 
and  it  naturally  required  very  strong  testimony  to  engage 
his  assent  to  facts,  that  arose  from  a  state  of  nature,  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  which  bore  so  Uttle  ana- 
logy to  those  events,  of  which  he  had  had  constant  and 
uniform  experience.  Though  they  were  not  contrary  to 
his  experience,  they  were  not  conformable  to  it  ft 

But  in  order  to  increase  the  probability  against  the  tes- 
timony of  witnesses,  let  us  suppose,  that  the  fact,  which 
they  affirm,  instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is  really 
miraculous  ;  and  suppose  also,  that  the  testimony,  consi- 
dered apart  and  in  itself,  amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in 
that  case,  there  is  proof  against  proof,  of  which  the  strong- 
est must  prevail,  but  still  with  a  diminution  of  its  force,  in 
proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonist. 
•  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  and  as 
a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established  these 
laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can 
possibly  be  imagined.  Why  is  it  more  than  probable,  that 
all  men  must  die  ;  that  lead  cannot,  of  itself,  remain  sus- 
pended in  the  air  ;  that  fire  consumes  wood,  and  is  extin- 
guished by  water ;  unless  it  be,  that  these  events  are  found 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  there  is  required  a- 

*  Plutarch,  in  vita  Catouis. 
•I-  ScoN(>Ti[I.] 
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Tidation  of  these  laws,  or,  in  other  words,  a  miracle  to 
prevent  them  ?    Nothing  is  esteemed  a  miracle,  if  it  ever 
happen  in  the  common  course  of  nature.     It  is  no  miracle  f 
that  a  man,  seemingly  in  good  health,  should  die  on  a   j 
sudden  ;  because  such  a  kind  of  death,  though  more  un-   | 
usual  than  any  other,  has  yet  been  frequently  observed  to  7 
happen.    But  it  is  a  miracle,  that  a  dead  man  should  come  r 
to  life  ;  because  that  has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  \ 
or  country.     There  must,  therefore,  be  an  uniform  expe-  ' 
rience  against  every  miraculous  event,  otherwise  the  event  ■ 
would  not  merit  that  appellation.     And  as  an  uniform  ex- 
perience amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  direct  and  full 
prorfi  firom  the  nature  of  the  fact,  against  the  existence  of 
any  miracle ;    nor  can  such  a  proof  be  destroyed,  or  the 
miracle  rendered  credible,  but  by  an  opposite  proof,  which 
b  ftuperior  *. 

The  plain  consequence  is  (and  it  is  a  general  maxim 
worthy  of  our  attention),  «  That  no  testimony  is  suffi- 
«  cient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of 
**  such  a  kind,  that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  miracu- 
« lous  than  the  fact  which  it  endeavours  to  establish : 
«  And  even  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destruction  of 
"  arguments,  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance 
"  suitable  to  that  degree  of  force,  which  remains,  after 
« deducting   the   inferior."     When   any   one   tells   me, 
that  he  saw  a  dead  man  restored  to  life,  1  immediately . 
consider  with  myself,  whether  it  be  more  probable,  that ' 
this  person  should  either  deceive  or  be  deceived,  or,  that  • 
the  fact,  which  he  relates,  should  really  have  happened. 
I  weigh  the  one  miracle  against  the  other  j  and  accord- 
ing to  the  superiority,  which  I  discover,  I  pronounce  my 
decision,  and  always  reject  the  greater  miracle.     If  the 

*  See  Note  jK.] 
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falsehood  of  his  testinxmy  would  be  more  mifacoloiK  Aaa 
the  event  which  he  relates ;  then,  and  not  tiU  thten,  ca»  hft 
pretend  to  command  my  belief  or  opinion. 
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In  the  foregoing  reasoning  we  have  supposed^  that  the 
testimony  upon  which  a  miracle  is  founded,  may  possibly 
amoimt  to  an  entire  proof>  and  that  the  falsehood  of  that 
testimony  would  be  a  real  prodigy :  But  it  is  easy  to  shoWy 
that  we  have  been  a  great  deal  too  liberal  in  our  conce^r- 
sion,  and  that  there  never  was  a  miraculous  event  estsi^ 
lished  on  so  full  an  evidence. 

For,  jftf'sty  there  is  not  to  be  founds  in  all  history)  aiqr 
miracle  attested  by  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  of  aach 
unquestioned  good  sense,  education,  and  learning,  as  to 
secure  us  against  all  delusion  in  themselves  j  of  such  un- 
doubted integrity,  as  to  place  them  beyond  all  suspicion 
of  any  design  to  deceive  others ;  of  such  credit  and  repu« 
tation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  to  have  a  great  deal  to 
lose  in  case  of  their  being  detected  in  any  falsehood }  and 
at  the  same  time,  attesting  facts,  performed  in  such  a 
public  manner,  and  in  so  celebrated  a  part  of  the  world,  as 
to  render  the  detection  unavoidable :  All  which  circum- 
stances are  requisite  to  give  us  a  full  assurance  in  the  tes- 
timony of  men. 

Secondly  We  may  observe  in  human  nature  a  principle,   ' 
which,  if  strictly  examined,  will  be  found  to  diminish  ex- 
tremely the  assurance,  which  we  might,  from  human  tes- 
timony, have  m  any  kind  of  prodigy.    The  maxim,  by 
I  we  commonly  conduct  ourselves  in  our  reasonings, 
;.  the  objects,  of  which  we  have  no  experience. 
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lesembfc   those  of  which    we  hsnre;  Aat     what  we 
hsye  found  to  be  most  usual  is  always  most  probable ; 
and  thar  where  there  is  ait  opposition  of  argumentSi  we 
ought  to  give  the  preference  to  such  as  are  founded  on 
the  greatest  number  of  past  obsenration?.     But  thoughi 
in  proceeding  by  this  rule,   we  readily  reject  any  fact 
which  is  unusual  and  incredible  in  ,an  ordinary  degree : 
yet  in  advancing  fnther,  the  mind  observes  not  always 
the  same  rule ;    but  when  any  thing  is  affirmed  utterly 
absurd  and  miraculous^  it  rather  the  more  readily  admits 
of  such  a  fact,  upon  account  of  that  very  circumstance, 
which  ought  to  destroy  all  its  authority.     The  passion 
of  surprise  and  wonder^  arising  from  miracles,  being  an 
agreeable  emotion,  gives  a  sensible  tendency  towards  the 
belief  of  those  events  from  which  it  is  derived.     And 
dtis  goes  so  far,  that  even  those  who  cannot  enjoy  this 
pleasure  immediately,  nor  can  believe  those  miraculous 
events  of  which  they  are  informed,  yet  love  to  partake  of 
the    satisfaction    at  second-hand,   or   by  rebound,    and 
phtce  a  pride  and  delight  in  exciting  the  admiration  of 
others. 

'  With  what  greediness  are  the  miraculous  accounts  of 
travellers  received,  their  descriptions  of  sea  and  land  mon- 
sters, their  relations  of  woi^derful  adventures,  strange 
men,  and  uncouth  manners  }  \  But  if  the  spirit  of  religion 
join  itielf  to  the  love  of  wondtr,  there  is  an  end  of  com- 
mon sense ;  and  human  testimony,  in  these  circumstan- 
ces, loses  all  pretensions  to  authority.  A  religionist  may 
be  an  enthusiast,  and  imagine  he  sees  what  has  no  reali- 
ty :  He  may  know  his  narrative  to  be  false,  and  yet  per- 
severe in  it,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  for 
the  sake  of  promoting  so  holy  a  cause  :  Or  even  where 
this  delusion  has  not  place,  vanity,  excited  by  so  strong 
a  temptation,  operates  on  him  more  powerfully  than  on 
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the  restjof  mankind  in  any  other  circumstances ;  and  self- 
interest  with  equal  force.  His  auditors  may  not  havey 
and  commonly  have  not,  sufficient  judgment  to  canvass 
his  evidence  :    What  judgment  they  have,  they  renounce 

• 

by  .principle,  in  these  sublime  and  mysterious  subjects : 
Or  if  they  were  ever  so  willing  to  employ  it,  passion  and 
a  heated  imagination  disturb  the  regularity  of  its  opera- 
tions.  Their  credulity  increases  his  ippudence ;  and  his 
impudence  overpowers  their  credulity.^ 

Eloquence,  when  at  its  highest  j  pitch,  leaves  little 
room  for  reason  or  reflection ;  but  addressing  itself  en- 
tirely to  the  fancy  or  the  affections,  captivates  the  wil- 
ling hearers,  and  subdues  their  understanding.  Happily, 
this  pitch  it  seldom  attains.  But  what  a  Tully  or  a 
Demosthenes  could  scarcely  effect  over  a  Roman  or 
Athenian  audience,  every  Ciymchwf  every  itinerant 
or  stationary  teacher,  can  perform  over  the  generaUty  of 
mankind,  and  in  a  higher  degree,  by  touching  such  gross 
and  vulgar  passions. 

The  many  instances  of  forged  miracles  and  prophe- 
cies, and  supernatural  events,  which,  in  all  ages,  have 
either  been  detected  by  contrary  evidence,  or  which  de- 
tect themselves  by  their  absurdity,  prove  sufficiently  the 
strong  propensity  of  mankind  to  the  extraordinary  and 
the  marvellous,  and  ought  reasonably  to  beget  a  suspi- 
cion agajnt  all  relations  of  this  kind.  This  is  our  na- 
tural way  of  thinking,  even  with  regard  to  the  mosC 
common  and  most  credible  events.  For  instance :  There 
is  no  kind  of  report  which  arises  so  easily,  and  spreads 
so  quickly,  especially  in  country  places  and  provincial 
towns,  as  those  concerning  marriages  ^  insomuch  that 
tvro  young  persons  of  equal  condition  never  see  each 
other  twice,  but  the  whole  neighbourhood  immediately 
nun  them  together.     The  pleasure  of  telling  a  piece  of 
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news  so  interesting,  of  propagating  it,  and  of  being  the 
first  reporters  of  it,  spreads  the  intelligence.  And  this 
is  so  well  known,  that  no  man  of  sense  gives  attention 
to  these  reports,  till  he  find  them  confirmed  by  some 
greater  evidence.  Do  not  the  same  passions,  and  others 
still  stronger,  incline  the  generality  of  mankind  to  believe 
and  report,  with  the  greatest  vehemence  and  assurance,, 
all  religious  miracles  ? 

Thirdly^  It  forms  a  strong  presumption  against  all  su- 
pernatural and  miraculous  relations,  that  they  are  ob- 
served chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  barbarous 
nations ;    or  if  a  civilized  people  has  ever  given  admis- 
sion to  any  of  them,  that  people  will  be  found  to  have 
received  them  from  ignorant   and  barbarous  ancestors, 
who  transmitted  them  with  that  inviolable  sanction  and 
authority  which  always  attend  received  opinions.     When 
we  peruse  the  first  histories  of  all  nations,  we  are  apt  to 
imagine   ourselves  transported    into   some  new  world  ; 
where   the   whole   frame  of  Nature   is   disjointed,    and 
every  element  performs  its  operations  in  a  different  man- 
ner from  what  it  does  at  present.     Battles,  revolutions, 
pestilence,   famine,  and   death,   are  never  the  effect  of 
those  natural  causes  which  we  experience.     Prodigies, 
omens,  oracles,  judgments,  quite  obscure  the 'few  natu-« 
ral  events  that  are  intermingled  with  them.     But  as  the 
former   grow  thinner  every  page,   in  proportion  as  we' 
advance  nearer  the  enlightened  ages,  we  soon  learn,  that 
there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  supernatural  in  the  case, 
but  that  all  proceeds  from  the  usual  propensity  of  man- 
kind towards  the  marvellous,  and  that,  though  this  incli- 
nation may .  at  intervals  receive  a  check  from  sense  and 
learning,    it  can   never   be  thoroughly  extirpated   from 
human  nature. 

It  is  strange^  a  judicious  reader  is  apt  to  say,  upon  the 
perusal  of  these  wonderful  historians^  that  such  prodv 
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^$ms  tvents  never  lumpen  in  &ur  days,  fint  it  is  nofehing 
starange,  I  hope^  that  mea  should  lie  in  all  ages.  Ycm 
must  surely  have  seen  instances  enow  -of  that  ineiitf* 
You  have  yourself  heard  many  such  marveUous  idbtiaaB 
start^>  which,  being  treated  with  scorn  by  M  the  vne 
and  judicious,  have  at  last  been  abandoned  even  by.  dae 
vulgar.  Be  assured,  that  those  renowned  lies,  which  baive. 
spread  and  flourished  to  such  a  monstrous  heightf  arOR 
from  like  beginnings ;  but  being  sown  in  a  more  proper 
soil,  shot  «ip  at  last  into  prodigies  almost  equal  to  those 
which  they  relate. 

It  was  a  wise  poUcy  in  that  false  prophet,  Akxandsr, 
who,  though  now  forgotten,  was  once  so  famous,  to  bqr 
the  first  scene  of  his  impostures  in  Paphlagonia,  Where^ 
as  Lucian  tells  us,  the  people  were  extremely  ignoraat 
and  stupid,  and  ready  to  swallow  even  the  grossest 
delusion.  People  at  a  distance,  who  are  weak  enoi^h  to 
think  the  matter  at  all  worthy  inquiry,  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  better  information.  The  stories  come 
magnified  to  them  by  a  hundred  circumstances.  Fools 
are  iadustrious  in  propagating  the  imposture ;  while  the 
wise  and  learned  are  contented,  in  general,  to  deride  its 
absurdity,  without  informing  themselves  of  the  particular 
facts  by  which  it  may.  be  distinctly  refuted.  And 
thus  the  impostor  above  mentioned  was  enabled  to 
^roceeed,  from  his  ignorant  Paphlagonians,  to  the  en- 
lilting  of  votaries,  even  among  the  Grecian  philosophers, 
itfid  men  of  the  most  eminent  rank  and  distinction  in 
:  Nay,  could  engage  the  attention  of  that  «age 
Marcus  Aurelius  -,  so  far  as  to  make  him  trust 
•of  a  military  expedition  to  his  delusive  pro- 


le  advantages  are  so  great,  of  starting  an  imposture 
un  JjgaoFaat  people,  that,  even  though  the  delusion 
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shodld  ht  too  gross  to  impose  on  the  generality  of  theu^ 
(whith,  tliaiigh  sfiiiom,  it  soitietiitifs  tke  fmej,  it  has  a  mudi 
better  chance  for  succeeding  ill  remote  countries,  than  if 
the  first  scene  had  been  laid  in  a  city  rgnowtied  for  arts 
uul  knowledge.  The  most  ignoriinc  and  liarbarous  of 
these  barbarians  carry  the  report  alwo^nl,  None  of  their 
countrymen  have  a  large  correspondence,  or  sufficient 
credit  and  ^ifthority  to  contradict  ard  heaX.  down  liit  de- 
luskm.  Men's  inclination  to  the  marvellous  luiB  full  c^ 
portunity  to  display  itself.  And  thus  a  atory,  which 
usiversaUy  exploded  in  the  place  where  it  \ 
nirtecl,  shall  pass  for  certain  at  a  thousand  miles  distance. 
But  had  AleiLander  fixed  his  residence  at  Atb^is,  the 
pfailo^ophers  of  that  renowned  mart  of  learning  had 
tuediateiy  spread,  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
their  sense  of  the  matter  i  which,  being  s-upj>orted 
great  authority)  and  displayed  by  all  tlic  torce  of  reasao 
add  eloquence,  had  entirely  opened  tlie  eyes  of  mankind- 
It  ]&  true,  I-ucian,  passing  by  cliance  through  Paphiagonia, 
bad  nn  opportunity  of  performing  tlus  good  office.  But, 
thowgh  much  to  be  wished,  it  does  not  always  happen, 
that  every  Alexander  meets  with  a  Luciau,  ready  to  ox- 
pose  and  detect  lus  impostures. 

I  may  add  as  a  fourth  reason,  which  diniintslies  the 
authority  o(  prcH^gies,  that  there  is  no  testunony  for  anjT) 
even  those  which  have  not  been  expressly  deiectedi  that 
is  itot  Opposed  by  an  inHnite  number  cf  witnesses ;  so 
that  not  only  the  niiroele  destroys  the  ciiedit  of  lescimouy, 
but  the  testimony  destroys  itself.  I'o  make  this  the 
better  widerstciod,  let  u.*  toosider,  that,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligimi,  whatever  is  different  is  contrary  ^  and  that 
JmpoHiblc  the  religions  of  ancient  Rome,  of  TurkeyJ 
•(  Siam,  and  of  China,  should  all  of  them  be  esiaMishi 
on"  any   sohd   foundation.        Every   miracle,    thereforci 
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pretended  to  have  been  wrought  in  any  of  these  reli- 
gions (and  all  of  them  abound  in  miracles),  as  its  di- 
rect scope  is  to  establish  the  particular  system  to  which 
it  is  attributed ;  so  has  it  the  same  force^  though  more  in- 
directly! to  overthrow  every  other  system.  In  destroying 
a  rival  system,  it  likewise  destroys  the  credit  of  those 
miracles  on  which  that  system  was  established ;  so  that 
all  the  prodigies  of  different  religions  are  to  be  regarded 
as  contrary  facts,  and  the  evidences  of  these  prodigiety 
whether  weak  or  strong,  as  opposite  to  each  other.  Ac- 
cording to  this  method  of  reasoning,  when  we  believe 
any  miracle  of  Mahomet,  or  Ids  successors,  we  have  for 
our  warrant  the  testimony  of  a  few  barbarous  Arabians : 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  regard  the  authority 
of  Titus  Livius,  Plutarch,  Tacitus,  and,  in  short,  of  all 
the  authors  and  witnesses,  Grecian,  Chinese,  and  Roman 
Catholic,  who  have  related  any  miracle  in  their  particular 
religion ;  I  say,  we  are  to  regard  their  testimony  in  the 
same  light  as  if  they  had  mentioned  the  Mahometan 
miracle,  and  had  in  express  terms  contradicted  it,  with 
the  same  certainty  as  they  have  for  the  miracle  they  re- 
late, lliis  argument  may  appear  over  subtile  and  re- 
fined, but  is  not  in  reality  different  from  the  reasoning  of 
a  judge,  who  supposes  that  the  credit  of  two  witnesses, 
maintaining  a  crime  against  any  one,  is  destroyed  by  the 
testimony  of  two  others,  who  aflSurm  him  to  have  been  two 
hundred  leagues  distant  at  the  same  instant  when  the 
crime  is  said  to  have  been  committed. 

One  of  the  best  attested  miracles  in  all  profane  history, 
is  that  which  Tacitus  reports  of  Vespasian,  who  cured 
a  blind  man  in  Alexandria  by  means  of  his  spittley 
and  a  lame  man  by  the  mere  touch  of  his  foot}  in 
•bedience  to  a  vision  of  the  god  Serapis,  who  had  en- 


K.to  have  recourse  lo  the  Emperor,  for  these  mi- 
raculous cures.  The  story  may  be  seen  in  that  fine  histo- 
rian *  i  where  every  circum5iance  seems  to  add  weight  to 
the  testimonyi  aod  might  be  displayed  at  large  with 
ill  the  force  of  argument  and  eloquence,  if  any  one  were 
now  concerned  to  enforce  the  evidence  of  that  explod- 
ed aod  idolatrous  superstition.  The  gravity,  solidity, 
age,  and  probity  of  so  great  an  Emperor,  who,  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  conTcrsed  in  a  familiar  man- 
ner with  his  friends  and  courtiers,  and  never  affected 
those  extraortjinary  airs  of  divinity  assumed  by  Alexan- 
der and  Demetrius.  The  historian,  a  contemporary 
writer,  noted  for  candour  and  veracity,  and  withal,  the 
greatest  and  most  penetrating  genius,  perhaps,  of  all  an- 
tiquity ;  and  so  free  from  any  tendency  lo  credulity, 
tbM  he  even  lies  under  the  contrary  imputation  of 
Mheiam  and  profaneness :  The  persons,  from  whose  au- 
ibority  he  related  the  miracle,  of  established  character  for 
judgment  and  veracity,  as  we  may  well  presume ;  eye- 
witnesses of  the  fact,  and  confirming  tUeir  testimony,  a& 
ter  the  Flavian  family  was  despoiled  of  the  empire,  and 
wuld  no  longer  give  any  reward,  as  the  price  of  a  lie. 
Vtrtim^uii  qui  tHterfuere,  nunc  qucquc  mcfri'/rant,  pastquam 
miilum  mtniUicio  prttium.  To  which  if  we  add  the  public 
nature  of  the  facts,  as  related,  it  will  appear,  that  no  evi- 
dence can  well  be  supposed  stronger  for  so  gross  and  SO  ' 
pilpable  a  falsehood. 

There  is  also  a  memorable  story  related  by  Cardinal  I 
De  Retz,  which  may  well   deserve  our  coneideradon. 
When  that  intrigumg  politician  fled  into  Spain,  to  avoid'l 
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the  persecution  of  his  enemiesi  he  passed  through  Sara« 
gossa,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  where  he  was  shewni  in 
the  cathedral)  a  man  who  had  served  seven  years  as  a 
door-keeper^  and  was  well  known  to  every  body  in  town^ 
that  had  ever  paid  his  devotions  at  that  church.  He  had 
been  seen  for  so  long  a  time,  wanting  a  leg ;  but  recovered 
that  limb  by  the  rubbing  of  holy  oil  upon  the  stump  \.  and 
the  Cardinal  assures  us,  that  he  saw  him  with  two  legs* 
This  miracle  was  vouched  by  all  the  canons  of  the  chifrch; 
and  the  whole  company  in  town  were  appealed  to  fcir  a 
confirmation  of  the  fact ;  whom  the  Cardinal  found5  bjf 
their  zealous  devotion,  to  be  thorough  believers  of  the 
miracle.  Here  the  relater  was  also  contemporary  to 
the  supposed  prodigy,  of  an  incredulous  and  libertine 
character,  as  well  as  of  great  genius;  the  miracle  of 
so  *  singular  a  nature  as  could  scarcely  admit  of  a  cdoii* 
terfeit,  and  the  witnesses  very  numerous,  and  all  of 
them,  in  a  manner,  spectators  of  the  fact,  to  which  they 
gave  their  testimony.  And  what  adds  mightily  to  the 
force  of  the  evidence,  and  may  double  our  surprize  on 
this  occasion,  is,  that  the  cardinal  himself,  who  relates 
the  story,  seems  not  to  give  any  credit  to  it,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  suspected  of  any  concurrence  in  the 
holy  fraud.  He  considered  justly,  that  it  was  not  requi- 
site, in  order  to  reject  a  fact  of  this  nature,  to  be  able 
accurately  to  disprove  the  testimony,  and  to  trace  its 
falsehood  through  all  the  circumstances  of  knavery  and 
credulity  which  produced  it.  He  knew  that,  as  this  Was 
commonly  altogether  impossible  at  any  small  distance  of 
time  and  place ;  so  was  it  extremely  difficult,  even  where 
one  was  immediately  present,  by  reason  of  the  bigotry, 
ignorance,  cunning,  and  roguery  of  a  great  part  of  man* 
kind.  He  therefore  concluded,  like  a  just  reasoner,  that 
such  an  evidence  carried  falsehood  upon  the  very  face  of 
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kj  aad  that  a  miracle}  supported  by  any  humanfr  testimony, 
was  more  properly  a  subject  of  derision  than  of  argument. 
TTierC:  surely  never  was  a  greater  number  of  miracles 
ascribed ;  to  one  person,  than  those  which  were  lately 
said  to  have  been  wrought  in  France  upon  the  tomb  of 
Abbe  Paris,  the  famous  Jansenist,  with  whose  sanctity  the 
people  were  so  long  deluded.  The  curing  of  the  sick, 
giving  bearing  to  the  deaf,  and  sight  to  the  blind,  were 
every  wh^re  talked  of  as  the  usual  effects  of  that  holy  se- 
pulchre. >  But  what  is  more  extraordinary  ;  many  of  the 
nuracles  were  immediately  proved  upon  the  spot,  before 
judges  of  unquestioned  integrity,  attested  by  witnesses  of 
credit  and  distinction,  in  a  learned  age,  and  on  the  most 
emiaent  theatre  that  is  now  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this 
all :  A  relation  of  them  was  published  and  dispersed  every 
where  \  nor  were  the  Jesuits^  though  a  learned  body,  sup- 
ported by  the  civil  magistrate,  and  determined  enemies  to 
those  Opinions,  in  whose  favour  the  miracles  were  said  to 
have  been  wrought,  ever  able  distinctly  to  refute  or  detect 
them  *.  Where  shall  we  find  such  a  number  of  circum- 
stances, agreeing  to  the  corroboration  of  one  fact  ?  And 
what  have  we  to  oppose  to  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 
but  the  absolute  impossibility  or  miraculous  nature  of  th/e 
events  which  they  relate  ?  And  this,  surely,  in  the  eyes  pf 
aU  reasonable  people,  will  alone  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
refutation. 

Is  the  consequence  j.ust,  because  some  human  testimony 
has  the  utmost  force  and  authority  in  some  cases,  when  it 
relates  the  battles  of  Philjppi  or  Pharsalia  for  instance ; 
that  therefore  all  kinds  of  testimony  must,  in  all  cases,  have 
£qual  force  and  authority  ?  Suppose  that  the  Cesarean 
and  PoMPEiAN  factions  had,  each, of  them,  claimed  the  vic- 
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tory  in  these  battles,  and  that  the  histortaiis  df  eaeh  pstrtjf 
had  uniformly  ascribed  the  advantage  to  thelf  own  dide  i 
how  could  mankind,  at  this  distance,  hare  been  scblci  to  de- 
tennine  between  them  ?  The  contrariety  is  eqosiUy  ^troa^ 
between  the  miracles  related  by  Herodotus  or  l^ltitarchf 
and  those  delivered  by  Mariana,  Bede^  or  any  nfoi&tiK 
historian. 

'  The  wise  lend  a  very  academic  faith  to  evety  ttipott 
which  favours  the  passion  of  the  reporter ;  wheth^  k 
magnifies  his  country,  his  family,  or  himself^  or  in  tQj^ 
other  way  strikes  in  with  his  natural  inclinations  and  pr6* 
pensities.  But  what  greater  temptation  than  to  appear  it 
missionary,  a  prophet,  an  ambassador  from  heaveh  ?  Wh0 
would  not  encounter  many  dangers  and  (Ufficultiesi  kk  or- 
der to  attain  so  sublime  a  character  ?  Or  if)  by  the  hel{>  (}f 
vanity  and  a  heated  imagination,  a  man  has  firit  diadft  a 
convert  of  himself,  and  entered  seriously  into  th^  dldtl- 
rion ;  who  ever  scruples  to  make  use  of  pious  fraudsi  ih 
support  of  so  holy  and  meritorious  a  cause  ? 

The  smallest  spark  may  here  kindle  into  the  greatest 
.flame ;  because  the  materials  are  always  prepared  for  it. 
The  avidum  genus  auricularum*,  the  gazing  popuhce,  re- 
ceive greedily,  without  examination,  whatever  sooths  tti- 
perstition  and  promotes  wonder. 

How  many  stories  of  this  nature,  have,  in  all  ages,  been 
detected  and  exploded  in  their  infancy  ?  How  many  more 
have  been  celebrated  for  a  time,  and  have  afterwards  sunk 
into  neglect  and  oblivion  ?  Where  such  reports,  therefore, 
fly  about,  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  is  obvious; 
and  we  judge  in  conformity  to  regular  experience  and  ob- 
seiration,  when  we  account  for  it  by  the  known  aUd  na- 
tural principles  of  credulity  and  delusion.  And  shall  we, 
rather  than  have  ri^cour^e  to  so  natural  a  solution,  allow 
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of «  miraculous  violntion  of  the  most  established  hws  of 
auare? 

I  iKcd  not  mentioo  the  dilHculCy  of  detecting  a  false-  , 
hood  in  any  private  or  even  public  history,  at  the  place 
where  it  is  said  to  happen  j  much  more  when  the  scene  is 
temoved  to  erer  so  small  a  distance'  Even  a  court  of  ju- 
dicacurei  with  all  the  authority,  accuracy,  and  judgment, 
vhich  they  can  employ,  find  themselves  often  at  a  loss  to 
distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  most  recent 
actions.  But  the  matter  never  comes  to  any  issue^  if  trust- 
ed to  the  common  method  of  alterution  and  debate,  and 
flpng  rumours ;  especially  when  men's  passions  have  taken 
pact  on  either  side. 

In  the  infancy  of  new  religions,  the  wise  and  learned 
commonly  esteem  the  matter  too  inconsiderable  to  de- 
ierve  their  attention  or  regard.  And  when  afterwards 
they  would  willingly  detect  the  cheat,  in  order  to  unde- 
ceive the  deluded  multitude,  the  season  is  now  past,  and 
the  records  and  witnesses,  which  might  clear  up  the  mat- 
ter, have  perished  beyond  recovery. 

No  means  of  defection  remain,  but  those  wluch  must  ^ 
be  drawn  from  the  very  testimony  itself  of  the  reporters :  | 
And  these,  though  always  sufficient  with  the  judicious  | 
and  knowing,  are  commonly  too  fiae  to  bil  under  the  \ 
comprehension  of  the  vulgar. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears  that  no  testimony 
for  any  kind  of  miracle  has  erer  amounted  to  a  probabi- 
lity, much  less  to  a  proof  i  and  that,  even  supposing  it 
amounted  to  a  proof,  it  would  be  opposed  by  another 
proof;  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  which 
it  would  endeavour  to  establish.  It  is  experience  only 
which  gives  authority  to  human  testimony)  and  it  is  the 
same  experience  which  assure:,  us  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
K  3 
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When,  therefore,  these  two  kinds  of  experience  are  con- 
trary, we  have  nothing  to  do  but  substract  the  one  from 
the  other,  and  embrace  an  opinion,  either  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  with  that  assurance  which  arises  from  the  remain- 
der. But  according  to  the  principle  here  explained,  this 
substraction  with  regard  to  all  popular  religions,  amounts 
to  an  entire  annihilation  ;  and  therefore  we  may  establish 
it  as  a  maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  can  have  such 
force  as  to  prove  a  miracle,  and  make  it  a  just  foundation 
for  any  such  system  of  religion. 

I  beg  the  limitations  here  made  may  be  remarked,  ^en 
I  say,  that  a  miracle  can  never  be  proved,  so  as  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  religion.     For  I  own,  that  other- 
wise there  may  possibly  be  miracles,  or  violations  of  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof 
fit>m  human  testimony ;  though,  perhaps,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  find  any  such  in  all  the  records  of  history. 
Thus,  suppose  all  authors,  in  all  languages,  agree,  ,that 
from  the  first  of  January  1600,  there  was  a  total  darkness 
over  the  whole  earth  for  eight  days :  Suppose  that  the 
tradition  of  this  extraordinary  event  is  still  strong  and 
lively  among  the  people :    That  all  travellers  who  return 
from  foreign  countries  bring  us  accounts  of  the  same  tradi- 
tion, without  the  least  variation  or  contradiction  :    It  is 
evident  that  our  present  philosophers,  instead  of  doubt- 
ing the  fact,  ought  to  receive  it  as  certain,  and  oug^t  to 
search  for  the  causes  whence  it  might  be  derived.     The 
decay,  corruption,  and  dissolution  of  nature^  is  an  event 
rendcnxi  probable  by  so  many  analogies,  that  any  pheno- 
monoiu  which  seems  to  have  a  tendency  towards  that  ca- 
tastrcphe,  comes  within  the  reach  of  human  testimony,  if 
that  testimony  be  very  extensive  and  uniform. 

But  suppose  that  all  the  historians  who  treat  of  England 
uld  agree,  tlut,  on  the  first  of  January  1600,  Queen 
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Elizabeth  died ;  that  both  before  and  after  bet-  death  she 
was  seen  by  her  p[iysicians  and  the  whole  court,  as  is  usual 
with  persons  of  her  rank  ■■,  that  her  successor  was  acknow- 
ledged and  proclaimed  by  the  parliament ;  and  that,  after 
being  interred  for  a  month,  she  again  appealed,  resumed 
the  throne,  and  governed  England  for  three  years ;  1  must 
confess  that  I  should  be  surprised  al  the  concurrence  of 
so  many  odd  circumstances,  but  should  not  have  the  least 
inclination  to  believe  so  miraculous  an  event.  I  should 
not  doubt  of  her  pretended  death,  and  of  those  other  pub- 
lic cirtuuist^uices  that  followed  it :  I  should  only  assert  it 
to  have  been  pretended,  and  that  it  ncitlier  was,  nor  pos- 
sibly could  be  real.  You  would  in  vain  object  to  me  the 
difficulty,  and  ahnost  impossibility  of  deceiving  the  world 
in  an  affair  of  such  consequence  ;  the  wisdom  and  sohd 
judgment  of  that  renowned  Queen  ;  n-ith  the  little  or  no 
advantage  which  she  could  reap  from  so  p9or  an  artifice : 
All  this  might  astonish  me  ;  but  I  would  still  reply,  tliat 
the  knavery  and  folly  of  men  are  such  cotnmon  phenome- 
na, that  I  should  rather  believe  the  most  extraordinary 
events  to  arise  from  their  concurrence,  than  admit  of  so 
ugnal  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

But  should  this  miracie  be  ascribed  to  any  new  system 
of  religion ;  men,  in  all  ages,  have  been  so  much  imposed 
m  by  ridiculous  stories  of  that  kind,  that  this  very  circum- 
stance would  be  a  full  proof  of  a  cheat,  and  suiUctent, 
with  all  men  of  sense,  not  only  to  make  tliem  reject  the 
fact,  but  even  reject  it  without  farther  examination. 
Though  the  being  to  whom  the  miracle  is  ascribed  be  in 
this  case  Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that  account,  become 
a  whit  more  probable ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  the  attributes  or  actions  of  such  a  Being,  otherwise 
than  firoro  the  experience  which  we  have  of  his  productions 
in  the  usual  course  of  nature.     This  still  reduces  us  to  pa^. 
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ob9ervatien>  and  obUges  hs  to  coiB|nre  die  titflsneei  if^btt 
viobtion  of  truth  ki  the  testimony  of  men,  with  these  of 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  hy  mirades,  in  order  to 
judge  which  of  them  is  most  likely  and  probable.  As  the 
violations  of  truth  are  more  common  in  the  testimony  con- 
cerning religious  miracles,  than  in  that  concerning  any 
other  matter  of  fact ;  this  must  diminish  very  mudi  the 
authority  of  the  former  testimcMiy,  and  make  usibrmt 
general  resolution  never  to  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with 
whatever  specious  pretence  it  may  be  covered. 

Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  embraced  the  «une  princi- 
ples of  reasoning,  <*  We  ought,**  says  he,  ^  to  make  a 
«  collection  or  particular  history  of  all  monsters  and  jiro* 
^  digious  births  or  producticms,  and  in  a  word  of  every 
^  thing  new,  rare,  and  extraordinary  in  nature.  But  tins 
«  must  be  done  with  the  most  severe  scrutiny,  lest  we  do- 
«  part  from  truth.  Above  all,  every  relation  must  lie  con- 
^  sidered  as  sus[ncious  which  depends  in  any  degree  upon 
^  religion,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy :  And  no  less  so  every 
«  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  writers  of  natund  magic 
^  or  alchymy,  or  such  authors  who  seem  aU  qT  them  to 
« have  an  unconquerable  appetite  for  £dsehood  and 
tt  fable  •.^ 

I  am  the  better  pleased  with  the  method  of  reasoning 
h^e  delivered,  as  I  thirk  k  may  serve  to  confound  those 
dangerous  friends,  or  disguised  enemies,  to  the  Christian 
religiony  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  reason.  Our  most  holy  rdigion  is  found- 
ed on  Faithj  not  on  reason  \  and  it  is  a  sure  method  of  ex- 
posing it,  to  put  it  to  such  a  trial  as  it  is,  by  no  means, 
fitted  to  endure.  To  make  this  more  evident,  let  us  ex- 
amine those  miracles  related  in  scripture ;  and^  not  to  lose 
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>  wide  a  field,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
nidi  as  we  find  intbe  Pentateuch,  which  w«  shall  ex^nine, 
according  to  the  principles  of  these  pretended  Chnstiatis, 
not  ss  the  word  or  testimony  of  God  himself,  but  as  the 
prochiction  of  a  mere  human  writer  and  historian  Here 
^un  we  are  first  to  consider  a  book,  presented  to  us  by  a 
barbarous  and  ignorant  people,  written  in  an  age  when 
tbey  were  still  more  barbarous,  and  in  all  probability 
long  after  the  facts  which  it  relates,  corroborated  by  no 
concurring  testimony,  and  resembling  those  fabulous  ac- 
counts, which  every  nation  gives  of  its  origin.  Upon  rea- 
ding this  boot,  we  find  it  full  of  prodigies  and  miracles. 
It  gives  an  account  of  a  state  of  ihe  world  and  of  human 
nature  entirely  different  from  the  present:  Of  our  fall  from 
that  state  :  Of  the  age  of  man,  extended  to  near  a  ihou- 
tand  years  :  Of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  a  deluge  : 
Of  the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  people,  as  the  favourites  rf 
heaven ;  and  that  people  the  countrymen  of  the  author : 
Of  their  deliverance  from  bondage  by  prodigies  the  most 
astonishing  imaginable:  I  desire  any  one  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and,  after  a  serious  consideration,  declare,  ', 
whether  be  thinks  that  the  falsehood  of  such  a  book, 
supported  by  such  a  testimony  would  be  more  extraordinary 
and  miraculous  than  all  the  miracles  it  relates  ;  which  is, 
however,  necessary  to  make  it  be  received,  according  to 
the  measures  of  probability  above  established. 

What  we  have  said  of  miracles,  may  be  applied  with- 
out any  variation,  to  prophecies ;  and  indeed  all  prophe- 
cies are  real  miracles,  and  as  such  only  can  be  admitted 
as  proo&  of  any  revelation.  If  it  did  not  exceed  the  ca- 
podty  oE  human  nature  to  foretel  future  events,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  employ  any  prophecy  as  an  argument  for  a 
divine  mission  or  authority  from  heaven.  So  that,  upon 
the  wliole>  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Chr'uiian  Religion 
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not  only  was  at  first  attended  with  miracleS}  bat  even  at 
this  day  cannot  be  believed  by  any  reasonable  person  with- 
out one.  Mere  reason  is  insufficient  to  convince  us  of  its 
veracity  t  And  whoever  is  moved  by  Faith  to  assent  to 
itf  is  conscious  of  a  continued  miracle  in  his  own  person, 
which  subverts  all  the  principles  of  his  understanding!  and 
gives  him  a  determination  to  believe  what  is  most  am* 
trary  to  custom  and  experience. 


SECTION    XL 


OF  A  PARTICULAR  PROVIDENCE  AND  OF  A  FUTURE 
'  STATE. 


I  was  lately  engaged  in  conversation  with  a  friend  who 
loves  sceptical  paradoxes;  where,  though  he  advanced 
many  principles,  of  which  I  can  by  no  means  approve,  yet 
as  they  seem  to  be  curious,  and  to  bear  some  relation  to 
the  chain  of  reasoning  carried  on  throughout  this  inquiry^ 
I  shall  here  copy  them  from  my  memory  as  accurately 
as  I  can,  in  order  to  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader. 

Our  conversation  began  with  my  admiring  the  singu- 
lar good  fortune  of  philosophy,  which,  as  it  requires  en- 
tire liberty  above  all  other  privileges,  and  chiefly  flou- 
rishes from  ttie  free  opposition  of  sentiments  and  argu- 
mentation, received  its  first  birth  in  an  age  and  country 
of  freedom  and  toleration,  and  was  never  cramped,  even 
in  its  most  extravagant  principles,  by  any  creeds,  con- 
fessions, or  penal  statutes.  For,  except  the  banishment 
of  Protagoras,  and  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  last 
event  proceeded  partly  from  other  motives,  there  are 
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scarcely  any  instances  to  be  met  withi  in  ancient  history^ 
<^  this  bigotted  jealousy,  wit:h  which  the  present  age  is  so 
much  infested.  Epicurus  li  ved  at  Athens  to  an  advanced 
age,  in  peace  and  tranquillity  :  Epicureans  *  were  even 
admitted  to  receive  the  sacerdotal  character)  and  to  offici- 
ate at  the  altar,  in  the  most  sacred  rites  of  the  established 
religion  :  And  the  public  eticouragementf  of  pensions  and 
salaries  was  afforded  equally,  by  the  wisest  of  all  the  Ro- 
man emperors  f ,  to  the  professors  of  every  sect  of  philoso- 
phy. How  requisite  such  kind  of  treatment  was  to  phi- 
losophy, in  her  early  youth*  will  easily  be  conceived,  if  we 
reflect,  that,  even  at  present,  when  she  may  be  supposed 
more  hardy  and  robust,  she  bears,  with  much  difficulty, 
the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and  those  -harsh  windsf  of 
calumny  and  persecution,  which  blow  upon  her. 

You  admire,  says  my  friend,  as  the  singular  good  for- 
tune of  pbiloscpby,  wbat  seems  to  result  from  the  iml;iiral 
course  of  things,  and  to  be  unavoidable  in  every  sige  vnA 
nation.  This  pertinacious  bigotry,  of  which  you  ccm- 
plain,  as  so  fatal  to  philosophy,  is  really  her  oS^pnAg,  whOf 
after  allying  with  superstition,  separates  bim$elf  entirfdj 
from  the  interest  of  bis  parent,  and  becomes  h^r  mo^t  in- 
veterate enemy  and  persecutor.  Speculative  dogioa?  Sif 
religion,  the  present  occasions  of  such  furious  dispute^ 
•could  not  possibly  be  conceived  or  admitted  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  .world  -,  when  mankind,  being  wholly  ilUtersit<^» 
formed  an  idea  of  religion  more  suitable  to  their  weak  .ap- 
prehensions, and  composed  their  sacred  tenets.of  such. taks 
chiefly  as  were  the  objects  of  traditional  belief,  moire  .tbap 
of  argument  or  disputation.  After  the  first  alarm,  there- 
fore, was  over,  which  arose  from  the  new  paradoxes 
and  principles  of  the  philosophers;  these  teachers  seem 

♦  LuciaDi  0vfiar,,n,  Xursims. 

f  Luciani  ttn^xt*  ^  Id.  et  Dio. 
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gfer  ifttr,  during  the  ages  of  antiquity,  to  haTe  lived  in 
geta  harnjony  with  the  esiablislted   superstition,  anil  to 
have  made  »  fair  partition  of  mankind  betwtcn  ihem ;  the 
former  claiming  all  (he  learned  and  wise,  ihe  latter  posses-  ' 
sing  till  the  vulgar  ai}ii  illiterate. 

It  icettis  then,  say  i,  tliat  yoti  leave  politics  entirely  out  T 
of  the  qnestton,  and  never  sajipose,  that  a  wise  magistrate 
einjimly  be  jealous  of  certain  tends  of|ihilosophy,  inch  as 
those  of  Epicurus,  which,  denying  a  divine  existence,  and 
conMqocntly  z  providence  and  a  future  state,  seem  to 
looten,  in  a  great  measure,  llie  tics  of  morality,  and  may 
be  mppossed,  for  that  reason,  pernicious  to  the  peace  of 
dvil  society. 

I  know,  replied  he,  that  in  fact  these  pcrsecutioiu  never* 
in  any  age,  proceeded  from  calm  reason,  or  from  expe- 
rience of  tlie  pernicious  consequences  of  philosophy ;  but 
arose  entirely  from  passion  and  prejudice.     But  what  if  I 
ihould  advance  farther,  and  assert,  that,  if  Epicurus  had  J 
b«tt  accused  before  the  people,  by  any  of  the  >ye:^/tanttfM 
or  informers,  of  those  days,  he  could  easily  have  defcndet 
his  cause,  and  proved  his  principles  of  philosophy  to  be  » 
salutary  as  those  of  bis  adversaries,  who  endeavoured)! 
with  such  zeal,  to  expose  him  to  the  public  bauod  and  ' 
jealousy. 

I  wish,  said  I,  you  would  tf^  your  eloquence  upon  so 
extraordinary  a  topic,  and  make  a  speech  for  Epicunu, 
which  might  satisfy,  not  the  mob  of  Athens,  if  you  will 
allow  that  .incicnt  and  polite  city  to  have  contamed  any 
mob,  but  the  more  philosophical  pan  of  his  audience^^ 
luch  as  might  be  supposed  capable  of  comprehending  hu9 
arguments. 

The  matter  would  not  be  difficult,  npcn  such  condi- 
tions, replied  he  :    And  if  you  please,  I   hull  sui>po»e  n 
self  Epicurus  for  a  moment,  and  make  you  stand  for  tlu 
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Athenian  peoplci  and  shall  deliver  you  such  an  harangue 
as  will  fill  all  the  urn  with  white  beans,  and  leave  not  a- 
black  one  to  gratify  the  malice  of  my  adversaries. 

Very  well :  Pray  proceed  upon  these  suppositions. 

I  come  hither,  O  ye  Athenians  !  to  justify,  in  your  as« 
sembly,  what  I  maintained  in  my  school,  and  I  find  myself 
impeached  by  furious  antagonists,  instead  of  reasoning  with 
calm  and  dispassionate  inquirers.  Your  deliberations} 
which  of  right  should  be  directed  to  questions  of  public 
good,  and  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  are  diverted 
to  the  disquisitions  of  speculative  philosophy ;  and  these 
magnificent,  but  perhaps  fruitless  inquiries,  take  place  of 
your  more  familiar  but  more  useful  occupations.  But  so 
for  as  in  me  lies,  I  will  prevent  this  abuse.  We  shall  not 
here  dispute  concerning  the  origin  and  government  of 
worlds.  We  shall  only  inquire  how  far  such  questions 
concern  the  public  interest.  And  if  I  can  persuade  you» 
that  they  are  entirely  indiffe/ent  to  the  peace  of  society 
and  security  of  government,  I  hope  that  you  will  presently 
send  us  back  to  our  schools,  there  to  examine,  at  leisure, 
the  question,  the  most  sublime,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  speculative  of  all  philosophy. 

The  religious  philosophers,  not  satisfied  with  the  tr^r 
dition  of  your  forefathers,  and  doctrine  of  your  priests, 
(in  which  I  willingly  acquiesce),  indulge  a  rash  curiosity, 
in  trying  how  far  they  can  establish  religion  upon  the 
principles  of  reason ;  and  they  thereby  excite,  instead  of 
satisfying,  the  doubts  which  naturally  arise  from  a  diligent 
and  scrupulous  inquiry.  They  paint,  in  the  most  magni- 
ficent colours,  the  order,  beauty,  and  wise  arrangement  of 
the  universe ;  and  then  ask,  if  such  a  glorious  display  of 
intelligence  could  proceed  from  the  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms,  or  if  chance  could  produce  what  the  greatest 
can  neyer  sufficiently  admire.    I  shall  not  examine 
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the  justness  of  this  argument.  I  shalt  allow  it  to  be  a» 
solid  as  my  antagonists  and  accusers  can  desire.  It  is  suf- 
ficient if  I  can  prove)  from  this  very  reasoning,  that  the 
question  is  entirely  speculative,  and  that,  when,  in  my 
{diilosophical  disquisitions,  I  deny  a  providence  and  a  fu- 
ture state,  I  undermine  not  the  foundations  of  society,  but 
advance  principles,  which  they  themselves,  upon  their 
own  topics,  if  they  argue  consistently,  must  allow  to  be 
sc^d  and  satisfactory. 

Tou,  then,  who  are  my  accusers,  have  acknowledged, 
th2(t  the  chief  or  sole  argument  for  a  divine  existence, 
(^diich  I  never  questioned)  is  derived  from  the  order  of 
Nature  9  where  there  appear  such  marks  of  intelligence 
and  de»gn,  that  you  think  it  extravagant  to  assign  for  its 
cause^  either  chance,  or  the  blind  and  unguided  force  of 
matter.  Tou  allow  that  this  is  an  argument  drawn  from 
effects  to  causes.  From  the  order  of  the  work,  you  infer, 
that  there  must  have  been  project  and  forethought  in  the 
workman.  If  you  cannot  make  out  this  point,  you  allow 
that  your  conclusion  fails ;  and  you  pretend  not  to  estah* 
lish  tlM  conclusion  in  a  greater  latitude  than  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  will  justify.  These  are  your  concessions. 
I  desire  you  to  mark  the  consequences. 

When  we  infer  any  particular  cause  from  an  effect,  we 
jnust  proportion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  never  be 
allowed  to  ascribe  to  the  cause  any  qualities,  but  what  are 
exactly  sufficient  to  produce  the  eflect.  A  body  of  ten 
.  ounces  raised  in  any  scale  may  serve  as  a  proof,  that  the 
counterbalancing  weight  exceeds  ten  ounces  ^  but  can  ne- 
:9er  afibrd  a  reason  that  it  exceeds  a  hundred.  If  the 
cause,  assigned  for  any  effect,  be  not  sufficient  to  produce 
it,  we  must  either  reject  that  cause,  or  add  to  it  such  qua- 
lities as  will  giVe  it  a  just  proportion  to  the  effect.  But  if 
ve  ascribe  to  it  farther  qualities,  or  affirm  it  capable  of 
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{producing  other  effects,  we  can  only  indulge  the  Uceaee 
of  conjecture,  and  arbitrarily  suppose  the  existence  otgpi^ 
lities  and  energies,  without  reason  or  authority. 

The  same  rule  holds,  whether  the  cause  assigned  be 
brute  unconscious  matter,  or  a  rational  intelligent  being. 
If  the  cause  be  known  only  by  the  effect,  we  never  ought 
to  ascribe  to  it  any  qualities  beyond  what  are  ptecisely 
requisite  to  produce  the  effect :  Nor  can  we,  by  any  rules 
of  just  reasoning,  return  back  from  the  cause,  and  infer 
other  effects  from  it,  beyond  those  by  which  alone  it  is 
known  to  us.  No  one,  merely  from  the  sight  of  one  cS 
Zeuxis'  pictures,  could  know  that  he  was  also  a  statuary 
or  architect,  and  wasvan  artist  no  less  skilful  in  stone  and 
marble  than  in  colours.  The  talents  and  taste,  displayed 
in  the  particular  work  before  us ;  these  we  may  safely  con* 
elude  the  workman  to  be  possessed  of.  The  cause  nHiit 
be  proportioned  to  the  effect  ^  and  if  we  exactly  and  pre- 
cisely proportion  it,  we  shall  never  find  in  it  any  qualities 
that  point  farther,  or  afford  an  inference  concerning  any 
other  design  .or  performance.  Such  qualities  must  be 
somewhat  beyond  what  is  merely  requisite  for  producing 
the  effect  which  we  examine. 

Allowing,  therefore,  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of  the 
existence  or  order  of  the  universe ;  it  follows  that  they 
possess  that  precise  degree  of  power,  intelligence,  and 
benevolence,  which  appears  in  their  workmanship;  but 
nothing  farther  can  ever  be  proved,  except  we  call  in  the 
assistance  of  exaggeration  and  flattery  to  supply  the  de» 

* 

fects  of  argument  and  reasoning.  So  far  as  the  traces  cf 
any  attributes  at  present  appear,  so  far  may  we  conclude 
these  attributes  to  exist.  The  supposition  of  farther  at- 
tributes is  mere  hypothesis  ;  much  more  the  supposition! 
that,  in  distant  regions  of  space  or  periods  of  time,  there 
."has  beeui  or  will  be,  a  more  magnificent  display  of  these 
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attributes^  and  a  scheme  of'  administration  more  suitable 
to  >  such  imaginary  virtues.  We  can  never  be  allow- 
ed-^ mount  up  from  the  universe,  the  eflFect,  to  Jupiter, 
tb^  cause ;  and  then  descend  downwards,  to  infer  any 
new  effect  from  that  caus^  \  as  if  the  present  effects 
alone  were  not  entirely  worthy  of  the  glorious  attributes 
which  we-  ascribe  to  tliiit  deity.  The  knowledge  of  the 
cause  being  derived  solely  from  the  effect,  they  must  be 
exactly  adjusted  to  each  other ;  and  the  one  can  never 
refer  to  any  thing  farther,  or  be  the  foundation  of  any 
new  inference  and  conclusion. 

You  find  certain  phenomena  in  nature.  Ybu  seek  a 
cause  or  author.  You  imagine  that  you  have  found  him. 
You  afterwards  become  so  enamoured  of  this  offspring  of 
your  brain,  that  you  imagine  it  impossible,  but  he  must 
produce  something  greater  and  more  perfect  than  the 
present  scene  of  things,  which  is  so  full  of  ill  and  disorder. 
You  forget,  that  this  superlative  intelligence  and  benevo- 
lence are  entirely  imaginary,  or,  at  least,  without  any 
foundation  in  reason ;  and  that  you  have  no  ground  to 
ascribe  to  him  any  qualities,  but  what  you  see  he  has  ac- 
tually exerted  and  displayed  in  his  productions.  Let  your 
gods,  therefore,  O  philosophers  !  be  suited  to  the  present 
^pearances  of  nature  :  And  presume  not  to  alter  these 
appearances  by  arbitrary  suppositions,  in  order  to  suit  them 
to  the  attributes  which  you  so  fondly  ascribe  to  your  deities. 

When  priests  and  poets,  supported  by  your  authority, 
O  Athenians  !  talk  of  i\  golden  or  silver  age,  which 
preceded  the  present  state  of  vice  and  misery,  I  hear  them 
with  attention  and  with  reverence.  But  when  philoso- 
phers, who  pretend  to  neglect  authority,  and  to  cultivate 
reason,  hold  the  same  discourse,  I  pay  them  not,  I  own, 
the  same  obsequious  submission  and  pious  deference.  I 
ask  ;    who  carried  them  into  the  celestial  regions,  who 
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admitted  them  into  the  councils  of  gods^  who  opened  to 
them  the  book  of  fate,  that  they  thus  rashly  affinui  that 
their  deities  have  executed,  or  will  execute,  any  purpose 
beyond  what  has  actually  appeared  ?  If  they  tell  me,  that 
they  have  mounted  on  the  steps,  or  by  the  gradual  ascent 
of  reason,  and  by  drawing  inferences  from  effects  to 
causes,  I  still  insist  that  they  have  aided  the  ascent  of  reason 
by  the  wings  of  imagination ;  otherwise  they  could  Hot 
thus  change  their  manner  of  inference,  and  argue  horn 
causes  to  effects ;  presuming  that  a  more  perfect  prodoc- 
don  than  the  present  world,  would  be  more  smtable  to 
such  perfect  beings  as  the  gods,  and  forgetting  that  they 
have  no  reason  to  ascribe  to  these  celestial  beings  any  per- 
fection or  any  attribute,  but  what  can  be  found  m  the 
present  world. 

Hence  all  the  fruitless  industry  to  account  for  the  i& 
appearances  of  nature,  and  save  the  honour  of  the  gods; 
while  we  must  acknowledge  the  reality  of  that  evil  and  (Usor- 
der,  with  which  the  world  so  much  abounds.  The  obstinate 
and  intractable  qualities  of  matter,  we  are  told,  or  the  ol>- 
servance  of  general  laws,  or  some  such  reason,  is  the  sole 
cause  which  controUed  the  power  and  benevolence  of 
Jupiter,  and  obliged  him  to  create  mankind  and  every 
sensible  creature  so  imperfect  and  so  unhappy.  These 
attributes,  then,  are,  it  seems,  beforehand  taken  for  grant- 
ed in  their  greatest  latitude.  And  upon  that  suf^iositioo^ 
I  own,  that  such  conjectures  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted 
as  plausible  solutions  of  the  ill  phenomena.  But  still  I  askf 
Why  take  these  attributes  for  granted,  or  why  ascribe  to 
the  cause  any  qualities  but  what  aaually  appear  in  the 
effect  ?  Why  torture  your  brain  to  justify  the  course  of 
nature  upon  suppositions,  which,  for  aught  you  know^ 
may  be  entirely  imaginary,  and  of  which  there  are  to  be 
found  no  traces  in  the  course  of  nature  ? 
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The  religious  hypothesis,  therefore,  must  be  considered 
onlf  as  a  particular  method  of  accounting  for  the  visible 
phenomena  of  the  universe :    But  do  just  reasoner  will 
ever  presume  to  infer  from  it  any  single  fact,  and  alter  or 
add  to  the  phenomena  in  any  single  particular.     If  you 
thmk  that  the  appearances  of  things  prove  such  causes,  it 
is  allowBhie  for  you  to  draw  an  inference  concernin^^  the 
existence  of  these  causes-     In  such  complicated  and  sub- 
lime subjects,  every  one  should  be  indulged  in  the  liberty 
Gf  ooDJecture  and  argument.     But  here  you  ought  to  rest. 
If  yoo  come  backward,  and,  arguing  from  your  inferred 
causes,  conclude,  that  any  other  fact  has  existed,  or  will 
exist,  in  the  course  of  nature,  which  may  serve  as  a  fuller 
cBsplay  of  particular  .attributes;    I  must  admonish  you, 
that  you  have  departed  from  the  method  of  reasoning 
attached  to  the  present  subject,  and  have  certainly  added 
something  to  the  attributes  of  the  cause,  beyond  what  ap- 
pears in  the  effect ;    other^vise  you  could  never,  with  to- 
lerable sense  or  propriety,  add  any  thing  to  the  effect,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  cause. 

Where,  then,  is  the  odiousness  of  that  doctrine  which 
I  teach  in  my  school,  or  rather,  which  I  examine  in  my 
gardens  ?  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this  whole  question, 
wherein  the  security  of  good  morals,  or  the  peace  and  or- 
der .of  society,  is  in  the  least  concerned  ? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  say,  and  supreme  governor 
of  the  world,  who  guides  the  course  of  events,  and  pu- 
nishes the  vicious  with  infamy  and  disappointment,  and 
rewards  the  virtuous  with  honour  and  success  in  all 
their  undertakings.  But  surely,  I  deny  not  the  course 
itself  of  events,  which  lies  open  to  every  one's  inquiry 
and  examination.  I  acknowledge,  that,  in  the  present 
^rder  of  things,  virtue  is  attended  with  more  peace  of 
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admitted  them  into  the  councils  of  gods^  who  opened  to 
them  the  book  of  fate^  that  they  thus  rashly  affirm^  that 
their  deities  have  executed,  or  will  execute,  any  purpose 
beyond  what  has  actually  appeared  ?  If  they  tell  me^  that 
they  have  mounted  on  the  steps,  or  by  the  gradual  ascent 
of  reason,  and  by  drawing  inferences  from  effects  to 
causes,  I  still  insist  that  they  have  aided  the  ascent  of  reason 
by  the  wings  of  imagination ;  otherwise  they  could  ttot 
thus  change  their  manner  of  inference,  and  argue  horn 
causes  to  effects ;  presuming  that  a  more  perfect  produc- 
tion than  the  present  world,  would  be  more  suitable  to 
such  perfect  beings  as  the  gods,  and  forgetting  that  they 
have  no  reason  to  ascribe  to  these  celestial  beings  any  per- 
fection or  any  attribute,  but  what  can  be  foudd  m  the 
present  world. 

Hence  all  the  fruitless  industry  to  account  for  the  i& 
appearances  of  nature,  and  save  the  honour  of  the  gods ; 
while  we  must  acknowledge  the  reality  of  that  evil  and  ciisor- 
der,  with  which  the  world  so  much  abounds.  The  obstinate 
and  intractable  qualities  of  matter,  we  are  told,  or  the  ob- 
servance of  general  laws,  or  some  such  reason,  is  the  sole 
cause  which  controlled  the  power  and  benevolence  of 
Jupiter,  and  obliged  him  to  create  mankind  and  every 
sensible  creature  so  imperfect  and  so  unhappy.  These 
attributes,  then,  are,  it  seems,  beforehand  taken  for  grant- 
ed in  their  greatest  latitude.  And  upon  that  supposition^ 
I  own,,  that  such  conjectm-es  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted 
as  plausible  solutions  of  the  ill  phenomena.  But  still  I  ask^ 
Why  take  these  attributes  for  granted,  or  why  ascribe  to 
the  cause  any  qualities  but  what  actually  appear  in  the 
effect  ?  Why  torture  your  brain  to  justify  the  course  of 
nature  upon  suppositions,  which,  for  aught  you  know, 
may  be  entirely  imaginaryj  and  of  which  there  are  to  be 
found  no  traces  in  the  course  of  nature  ? 
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The  religious  hypothesis^  tlierefore,  must  be  considered 
'  tfolf  as  a  particular  method  of  accounting  for  the  visible 
phenomena  of  the  universe :    But  no  just  reasoncr  will 
ever  presume  to  ixiler  from  it  any  single  fact,  and  alter  or 
add  to  the  phenomena  in  any  single  particular.     If  you 
think  that  the  appearances  of  things  prove  such  causes,  it 
is  aHowaMe  for  you  to  draw  an  inference  concern in^^  the 
existence  of  these  causes.     In  such  complicated  and  sub- 
lime subjects,  every  one  should  be  indulged  in  the  liberty 
ef  conjecture  and  argument.     But  here  you  ought  to  rest. 
If  yoo  come  backwardi  and>  arguing  from  your  inferred 
causes,  conclude,  that  any  other  fact  has  existed,  or  will 
exist,  in  the  course  of  nature,  which  may  serve  as  a  fuller 
display  of  particular  .attributes;    1  must  admonish  you, 
that  you  have  departed  from  the  method  of  reasoning 
attached  to  the  present  subject,  and  have  certainly  added 
something  to  the  attributes  of  the  cause,  beyond  what  ap- 
pears in  the  effect ;    other^vise  you  could  never,  with  to- 
lerable sense  or  propriety,  add   any  thing  to  the  effect,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  cause. 

Where,  then,  is  the  odiousness  of  that  doctrine  which 
I  teach  in  my  school,  or  rather,  which  I  examine  in  my 
gardens  ?  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this  whole  question, 
wherein  the  security  of  good  morals,  or  the  peace  and  or- 
der of  society,  is  in  the  least  concerned  ? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  say,  and  supreme  governor 
of  the  world,  who  guides  the  course  of  events,  and  pu- 
nishes the  vicious  with  infamy  and  disappointment,  and 
rewards  the  virtuous  with  honour  and  success  in  all 
their  undertakings.  But  surely,  I  deny  not  the  course 
itself  of  events,  which  lies  open  to  every  one's  inquiry 
and  examination.  I  acknowledge,  that,  in  the  present 
•rder  of  things,  virtue  is  attended  with  more  peace  of 
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admitted  them  into  the  councils  of  gods^  who  opened  to 
them  the  book  of  fate^  that  they  thus  rashly  affiraif  that 
their  deities  have  executed^  or  will  execute>  any  purpose 
beyond  what  has  actually  appeared  ?  If  they  tell  me,  that 
they  have  mounted  on  the  steps,  or  by  the  gradual  ascent 
of  reason,  and  by  drawing  inferences  from  effects  to 
causes,  I  still  insist  that  they  have  aided  the  ascent  of  reason 
by  the  wings  of  imagination ;  otherwise  they  could  not 
thus  change  their  manner  of  inference,  and  argue  finom 
causes  to  effects ;  presuming  that  a  more  perfect  produc- 
tion than  the  present  world,  would  be  more  suitable  to 
such  perfect  beings  as  the  gods,  and  forgetting  that  they 
have  no  reason  to  ascribe  to  these  celestial  beings  any  per- 
fection or  any  attribute,  but  what  can  be  foudd  in  the 
present  world. 

Hence  all  the  fruitless  industry  to  account  for  the  ill 
appearances  of  nature,  and  save  the  honour  of  the  gods; 
while  we  must  acknowledge  the  reality  of  thatevilaiid|disor- 
der,  with  which  the  world  so  much  abounds.  The  obstinate 
and  intractable  qualities  of  matter,  we  are  told,  or  the  ob- 
servance of  general  laws,  or  some  such  reason,  is  the  sole 
cause  which  controlled  the  power  and  benevolence  of 
Jupiter,  and  obliged  him  to  create  mankind  and  every 
sensible  creature  so  imperfect  and  so  unhappy.  These 
attributes,  then,  are,  it  seems,  beforehand  taken  for  grant- 
ed in  their  greatest  latitude.  And  upon  that  supposition^ 
I  own,,  that  such  conjectures  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted 
as  plausible  solutions  of  the  ill  phenomena.  But  still  I  asky 
Why  take  these  attributes  for  granted,  or  why  ascribe  to 
the  cause  any  qualities  but  what  actually  appear  in  the 
effect  ?  Why  torture  your  brain  to  justify  the  course  of 
nature  upon  suppositions,  which,  for  aught  you  know, 
may  be  entirely  imaginary,  and  of  which  there  are  to  be 
ibund  no  traces  in  the  course  of  nature  ? 
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The  religious  hypothesis^  therefore,  must  be  considered 
^aif  as  a  particular  method  of  accounting  for  the  visible 
phenomena  of  the  universe :  But  no  just  reasoner  will 
ever  presume  to  infer  from  it  any  single  fact,  and  alter  or 
add  to  the  phenomena  in  any  single  particular.  If  you 
think  that  the  appearances  of  things  prove  such  causes,  it 
is  aHowaUe  for  you  to  draw  an  inference  concernin^^  the 
existence  of  these  causes.  In  such  complicated  and  sub- 
lime subjects,  every  one  should  be  indulged  in  the  liberty 
of  coDJecture  and  argument.  But  here  you  ought  to  rest. 
IF  joa  come  backward^  and,  arguing  from  your  inferred 
causes,  conclude,  that  any  other  fact  has  existed,  or  will 
exist,  in  liie  course  of  nature,  which  may  serve  as  a  fuller 
&phy  of  particular  .attributes;  1  must  admonish  you, 
dat  you  have  departed  from  the  method  of  reasoning 
attached  to  the  present  subject,  and  have  certainly  added 
something  to  the  attributes  of  the  cause,  beyond  what  ap- 
pears in  the  effect ;  otherwise  you  could  never,  with  to- 
lerable sense  or  propriety,  add  any  thing  to  the  effect,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  cause. 

Where,  then,  is  the  odiousness  of  that  doctrine  which 
I  teach  in  my  school,  or  rather,  which  I  examine  in  my 
gardens  ?  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this  whole  question, 
wherein  the  security  of  good  morals,  or  the  peace  and  or- 
der of  society,  is  in  the  least  concerned  ? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  say,  and  supreme  governor 
of  the  yrorldy  who  guides  the  course  of  events,  and  pu- 
nishes the  vicious  with  infamy  and  disappointment,  and 
rewards  the  virtuous  with  honour  and  success  in  all 
their  undertakings.  But  surely,  I  deny  not  the  course 
itself  of  events,  which  lies  open  to  every  one's  inquiry 
.md  examination.  I  acknowledge,  that,  in  the  present 
^rder  of  things,  virtue  is  attended  with  more  peace  of 
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admitted  them  into  the  councils  of  gods^  who  opened  to 
them  the  book  of  fate,  that  they  thus  rashly  affirm,  that 
their  deities  have  executed,  or  will  execute,  any  purpose 
beyond  what  has  actually  appeared  ?  If  they  tell  me,  that 
they  have  thounted  on  the  steps,  or  by  the  gradual  ascent 
of  reason,  and  by  drawing  inferences  from  effects  to 
causes,  I  still  insist  that  they  have  aided  the  ascent  of  reason 
by  the  wings  of  imagination ;  otherwise  they  could  not 
thus  change  their  manner  of  inference,  and  argue  from 
causes  to  effects ;  presuming  that  a  more  perfect  produc- 
don  than  the  present  world,  would  be  more  statable  to 
such  perfect  beings  as  the  gods,  and  forgetting  that  they 
have  no  reason  to  ascribe  to  these  celestial  beings  any  per- 
fection or  any  attribute,  but  what  can  be  foudd  in  the 
present  world. 

Hence  all  the  fruitless  industry  to  account  for  the  ill 
appearances  of  nature,  and  save  the  honour  of  the  gods; 
while  we  must  acknowledge  the  reality  of  that  evil  anddisor- 
der,  with  which  the  world  so  much  abounds.  The  obstiiu^ 
and  intractable  qualities  of  matter,  we  are  told,  or  the  ob> 
servance  of  general  laws,  or  some  such  reason,  is  the  sole 
cause  which  controlled  the  power  and  benevolence  of 
Jupiter,  and  obliged  him  to  create  mankind  and  every 
sensible  creature  so  imperfect  and  so  unhappy.  These 
attributes,  then,  are,  it  seems,  beforehand  taken  for  grant- 
ed in  their  greatest  latitude.  And  upcm  that  suppositicm, 
I  own,,  that  such  conjectiu*es  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted 
as  plausible  solutions  of  the  ill  phenomena.  But  still  I  asky 
Why  take  these  attributes  for  granted,  or  why  ascribe  to 
the  cause  any  qualities  but  what  actually  appear  in  the 
effect  ?  Why  torture  your  brain  to  justify  the  course  of 
nature  upon  suppositions,  which,  for  aught  you  know, 
may  be  entirely  imaginary^  and  of  which  there  are  to  be 
ibund  no  traces  in  the  course  of  nature  i 
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The  religious  hypothesis,  tl^refore,  must  be  considered 
'only  as  a  particular  method  of  accounting  for  the  visible 
phenomena  of  the  universe :  But  no  just  reasoncr  will 
ever  presume  ito  infer  from  it  any  single  fact,  and  alter  or 
add  to  the  phenomena  in  any  single  particular.  If  you 
think  that  the  appearances  of  things  prove  such  causes,  it 
k  aUowaUe  for  you  to  draw  an  inference  concernin^^  the 
existence  of  these  causes-  In  such  complicated  and  sub- 
lime subjects,  every  one  should  be  indulged  in  the  liberty 
of  coojecture  and  argument.  But  here  you  ought  to  rest. 
If  jaa  come  backward^  and,  arguing  from  your  inferred 
caoaesy  conclude,  that  any  other  fact  has  existed,  or  will 
eiistyin  the  course  of  laature,  which  may  serve  as  a  fuller 
ditphy  of  particular  .attributes ;  1  must  admonisli  you, 
that  you  have  departed  from  the  method  of  reasoning 
attached  to  the  present  subject,  and  have  certainly  added 
fomething  to  the  attributes  of  the  cause,  beyond  what  ap- 
pears in  the  effect ;  otherwise  you  could  never,  with  to- 
lerable sense  or  propriety,  add  any  thing  to  the  effect,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  cause. 

Where,  then,  is  the  odiousness  of  that  doctrine  which 
I  teach  in  my  school,  or  rather,  which  I  examine  in  my 
gardens  ?  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this  whole  question, 
wherein  the  security  of  good  morals,  or  the  peace  and  or- 
der of  society,  is  in  the  least  concerned  ? 

I  deny  a  providence,  you  say,  and  supreme  governor 
of  the  world,  who  guides  the  course  of  events,  and  pu- 
nishes the  vicious  with  infamy  and  disappointment,  and 
rewards  the  virtuous  with  honour  and  success  in  all 
their  undertakings.  But  surely,  I  deny  not  the  course 
itself  of  events,  which  lies  open  to  every  one's  inquiry 
and  examination.  I  acknowledge,  that,  in  the  present 
•rder  of  things,  virtue  is  attended  with  more  peace  of 
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mind  than  Tice,  and  meets  with  a  more  favourable  re- 
ception from  the  world.  I  am  sensible,  that,  according 
to  the  past  experience  of  mankind,  friendship  is  the 
chief  joy  of  human  life,  and  moderation  the  only  source 
of  tranquillity  and  happiness.  I  never  balance  between 
the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  course  of  life ;  but  am  sen-  ^ 
sible,  that,  to  a  well-disposed  mind,  every  advantage  k 
on  the  side  of  the  former.  And  what  can  you  say  more^ 
allowing  all  your  suppositions  and  reasonings  ?  Ton 
tell  me,  indeed,  that  this  disposition  of  things  proceeds 
from  intelligence  and  design.  But  whatever  it  proceeds 
from,  the  disposition  itself,  on  which  depends  our  hap-  . 
piness  or  misery,  and  consequently  our  conduct  and  de- 
portment in  life,  is  still  the  same.  It  is  still  open  fbr 
me,  as  well  as  you,  to  regulate  my  behaviour,  by  mj 
experience  of  past  events.  And  if  you  affirm,  that, 
while  a  divine  providence  is  allowed,  and  a  supreme 
distributive  justice  in  the  universe,  I  ought  to  expect 
some  more  particular  reward  of  the  good,  and  punish- 
ment of  the  bad,  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  events  ; 
I  here  find  the  same  failacv  which  I  have  before  endea- 
voured  to  detect.  You  persist  in  imagining,  that  if  we 
grant  that  divine  existence,  for  which  you  so  earnestly 
contend,  ycu  may  safely  infer  consequences  firom  it» 
and  add  somethicg  to  the  experienced  order  of  natore^ 
by  arguing  from  the  attributes  which  you  ascribe  to 
your  gods.  You  seem  not  to  remember  that  all  your 
reasonings  on  this  subject  can  only  be  drawn  firom  ef- 
fects to  causes ;  and  that  every  argument,  deduced  from 
causes  to  effects,  must  of  necessity  be  a  gross  sophism ; 
since  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
cause,  but  what  you  have  antecedently,  not  inferred,  but 
discovered  to  the  full,  in  the  effect. 
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But  what  must  a  philosopher  think  of  those  vain  rea- 
soners,  who,  instead  of  regarding  the  prese;it  scene  of 
things  as  the  sole  object  of  their  contemplation,  so  far 
reverse  the  whole  course  of  nature,  as  to  render  this  life 
merely  a  passage  to  something  farther ;  a  porch,  which 
leads  to  a  greater,  and  vastly  different  building ;  a  pro- 
logue, which  serves  only  to  introduce  the  piece,  and 
give  it  more  grace  and  propriety  ?  Whence,  do  you 
think,  can  such  philosophers  derive  their  idea  of  the  gods  ? 
From  their  own  conceit  and  imagination  surely.  For  if 
they  derive  it  from  the  present  phenomena,  it  would 
never  point  to  any  thing  farther,  but  must  be  exactly  ad- 
justed to  them.  That  the  divinity  may  possibly  be  en- 
dowed with  attributes,  which  we  have  never  seen  exert- 
ed \  may  be  governed  by  principles  of  action,*  which  we 
cannot  discover  to  be  satisfied  ;  all  this  will  freely  be  allow- 
ed.  But  still  this  is  mere  possibility  and  hypothesis.  We 
never  can  have  reason  to  infer  any  attributes,  or  any  prin- 
ciples of  action  in  him,  but  so  far  as  wc  know  them  to 
have  been  exerted  and  satisfied. 

Are  there  any  marks  of  a  distributive  justice  in  the  world  P 
If  you  answer  in  the  affirmative,  I  conclude,  that,  since 
justice  here  exerts  itself,  it  is  satisfied.  If  you  reply  in 
the  negative,  I  conclude,  that  you  have  then  no  reason 
to  ascribe  justice,  in  our  sense  of  it,  to  the  gods.  If  you 
hold  a  medium  between  affirmation  and  negation,  by 
saying,  that  the  justice  of  the  gods,  at  present,  exerts 
itself  in  part,  but  not  in  its  full  extent :  I  answer,  that 
you  have  no  reason  to  give  it  any  particular  extent,  but 
only  so'  far  as  you  see  it,  at  present^  exert  itself* 

Thus  I  bring  the  dispute,  O  Athenians !  to  a  short 
issue  with  my  antagonists.  The  course  of  nature  lies 
open  to  my  contemplation  as  well  as  to  theirs.  The  ex- 
perienced train  of  events  is  the  great  standard,  by  which 
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we  ail  regulate  our  conduct.  Nothing  else  can  be  ap* 
pealed  to  in  the  field,  or  in  the  senate.  Nothing  else 
ought  ever  to  be  heard  of  hi  the  school)  or  in  the  closet. 
In  vain  would  our  limited  understanding  break  through 
those  boundaries,  which  are  too  narrow  for  our  fond  imai'- 
ginarion.  Wliile  we  argue  from  the  course  of  nature,  ami 
iiifer  a  particular  intelligent  cause,  which  first  bestowed* 
and  still  preserves  order  in  the  universe,  we  embrace  a 
principle,  which  is  both  uncenain  and  useless.  It  is  un- 
certain ;  because  the  subject  lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  experience.  It  is  useless  ;  because  our  know- 
ledge of  this  cause  being  derived  entirely  from  the  course 
of  niuure,  we  can  never,  according  to  the  rules  of  just  rea- 
soning, return  back  from  the  cause  with  any  new  infer- 
ence, or  making  additions  to  the  common  and  experienced 
course  of  nature,  establish  any  new  principles  of  conduct 
and  behaviour. 

I  observe  (said  I,  finding  he  had  finished  his  harangue) 
that  you  neglect  not  the  artifice  of  the  demagogues  of  old  ; 
and  as  you  were  pleased  to  make  me  stand  for  the  people, 
you  insinuate  yourself  into  my  favour  by  embracing  those 
principles,  to  which,  you  know,  I  have  always  expressed 
a  particular  attachment.  But  allowing  you  to  make  ex- 
perience (as  indeed  I  think  you  ought)  the  only  standard 
of  our  judgment  concerning  this,  and  all  other  questions 
of  fact ;  I  doubt  not  but,  from  the  very  same  experience 
to  which  you  appeal,  it  may  be  possible  to  refute  this 
reasoning,  which  you  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Epicurus. 
If  you  saw,  for  instance,  a  half-finished  building,  surround- 
ed with  heaps  of  brick  and  stone  and  mortar,  and  all  the 
instruments  of  masonry  ;  could  you  not  infer  from  the 
effect,  that  it  was  a  work  of  design  and  contrivance  ?  And 
could  you  not  return  again,  from  this  inferred  cause,  to 
infer  new  additions  to  the  effect,  and  conclude,  that  the 
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building  would  soon  be  finished^  and  receive  all  the  fur- 
ther improvements  which  art  could  bestow  upon  it?  If  you 
saw  upon  the  sea-shore  the  print  of  one  human  foot,  you 
would  conclude,  that  a  man  had  passed  that  way,  and 
that  he  liad  also  left  the  traces  of  the  other  foot,  though 
effaced  by  the  rolling  of  the  sands  or  inundation  of  the 
waters.  Why  then  do  you  refuse  to  admit  the  same  me-  ■ 
thod  of  reasoning  with  regard  to  the  order  of  nature  ? 
Consider  the  world  and  the  present  life  only  as  an  imper- 
fect building,  from  which  you  can  infer  a  superior  intel- 
ligence V  and  arguing  from  that  superior  intelligence, 
which  can  leave  nothing  imperfect ;  why  may  you  not 
.  infer  a  more  finished  scheme  or  plan,  which  will  receive 
its  completion  in  some  distant  point  of  space  or  time  ? 
Are  not  these  methods  of  reasoning  exactly  similar  ?  And 
mder  what  pretence  can  you  embrace  the  one,  while  you 
reject  the  other  ? 

The  infinite  difierence  of  the  subjects,  replied  he,  is 
a  sufficient  foundation  for  this  difierence  in  my  conclu- 
aons.  In  works  of  human  art  and  contrivance,  it  is 
allowable  to  advance  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and 
returning  back  from  the  cause,  to  form  new  inferences 
concerning  the  effect,  and  examine  the  alterations,  which 
it  has  probably  undergone,  or  may  still  undergo.  But 
what  is  the  foundation  of  this  method  of  reasoning  ? 
Pls^nly  this  5  that  man  is  a  being,  whom  we  know  by 
experience,  whose  motives  and  designs  we  are  acquainted 
with,  and  whose  projects  and  inclinations  have  a  certain 
connection  and  coherence,  according  to  the  laws  which 
nature  has  established  for  the  government  of  such  a 
creature.  When  therefore,  we  find,  that  any  work  has 
proceeded  from  the  skill  and  industry  of  man  *,  as  we  are 
otherwise  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  animal,  we 
can  draw  a  hundred  inferences   concerning  what  may  be 
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expected  from  him  j    and  these  inferences  will  all  be 
founded  in  experience  and  observation.     But  did  we  know 
man  only  from  the  single  work  or  production  which  we 
examine,  it  were  impossible  for  us  to  argue  in  this  man- 
ner ;    because  our  knowledge  of  all  the  qualities^  which 
we  ascribe  to  him,  being  in  that  case  derived  from  the 
production,  it  is  impossible  they  could  point  to  any  thing 
farther,    or  be   the  foundation   of  any    new  inference. 
The  print  of  a  foot  in  the  sand  can  only  prove,  when 
considered  alone,  that  there  was  some  figure  adapted  to 
it,  by  which  it  was  produced :    But  the  print  of  a  human 
foot  proves  likewise,   from  our  other  experience,  that 
there  was  probably  another  foot,  which  also  left  its  im- 
pression, though   effaced   by  time   or   other   accidents. 
Here  we  mount  from  the  effect  to  the  cause  ;    and   de- 
scending again  from  the  cause,  infer  alterations  in  the  ef- 
fect ;  but  this  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  same  simple  chain 
of  reasoning.     We  comprehend  in  this  case  a  hundred 
other  experiences  and  observations,  concerning  the  usual 
figure  and  members  of  that  species  of  animal,  without 
which  this  method  of  argument  must  be  considered  as 
fall'.icious  and  sophistical. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  our  reasonings  from  the 
works  of  nature.  The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only  by 
his  productioiiN,  and  is  a  single  being  in  the  universe, 
not  comprehended  under  any  species  or  genus,  from 
whose  experienced  attributes  or  qualities  we  can,  by 
analogy,  infer  any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.  As  the 
universe  shows  wisdom  and  goodness,  we  infer  wisdom 
and  goodness.  As  it  shows  a  particular  degree  of  these 
perfections,  we  infer  a  particular  degree  of  them,  pre- 
cisely adapted  to  the  effect  which  we  examine.  But  far-r 
ther  attributes  or  farther  degrees  of  the  same  attributes, 
wc  can  never  be  authorised  to  infer  or  suppose,  by  any 
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rules  of  just  reasoning.  Now,  without  some  such  li- 
cence of  supposition,  it  is  inipoisibie  for  us  to  argue 
from  the  Cause,  or  infer  any  alteration  in  the  edect, 
beyond  what  has  immediatly  fallen  under  our  observa- 
tion. Greater  good  produced  by  this  Being  must  still ; 
prove  a  greater  degree  of  goodness :  A  more  Impartial 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  must  proceed 
from  a  greater  regard  to  justice  and  equity.  Every  sup- 
posed addition  to  the  works  of  nature  makes  an  addition 
to  the  attributes  of  the  Author  of  nature ;  and  conse- 
quently,  being  entirely  unsupported  by  any  reason  or  ar- 
gument, can  never  be  admitted  but  as  mere  conjecture  and 
hypothesis  *. 

The  great  source  of  our  mistake  in  this  subject,  and 
of  the  unbounded  licence  of  conjecture,  which  we  in- 
dulge, is,  that  we  tacitly  consider  ourselves,  as  in  the 
place  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  conclude,  that  he  will, 
on  every  occasion,  observe  the  same  conduct  which  we 
ourselves,  in  his  situation,  would  have  embraced  as  rea- 
sonable and  eligible.  But,  besides  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  may  convince  us,  that  almost  every 
thing  is  regulated  by  principles  and  maxims  very  diflFer- 
ent  from  ours ;  besides  this,  I  say,  it  must  evidently 
appear  contrary  to  all  rule  of  analogy,  to  reason,  from 
the  intentions  and  projects  of  men,  to  those  of  a  Being 
so  different,  and  so  much  superior.  In  human  nature, 
there  is  a  certain  experienced  coherence  of  designs  and 
inclinations ;  so  that  when,  from  any  fact,  we  have  dis- 
covered one  intention  of  any  man,  it  may  often  be  rea- 
sonable, from  experience,  to  infer  another,  and  draw  a 
long  chain  of  conclusions  concerning  liis  past  or  future 
conduct.     But  this  method  of  reasoning  can  never  have 
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place  with  regard  to  a  Being  so  remote  and  incompreheo- 
sible,  who  bears  much  less  analogy  to  any  other  being  ia 
the  universe  than  the  suu  to  a  waxen  taper,  and  who  di9« 
covers  himself  only  by  some  faint  traces  or  outline,  be« 
yond  which  we  have  no  authority  to  ascribe  to  him  any 
attribute  or  perfection.  What  we  imagine  to  be  a  superior 
perfection,  may  really  be  a  defect.  Or  were  it  ever  so  much 
a  perfection,  the  ascribing  of  it  to  the  Supreme  BeiQgy 
where  it  appears  not  to  have  been  really  exerted  to  tb^ 
full)  in  his  works,  savours  more  of  flattery  and  panegyric 
than  of  just  reasoning  and  sound  philosophy.  All  th^ 
philosophy,  therefore,  in  the  world,  and  all  the  religion^ 
which  is  nothing  but  a  species  of  philosophy,  will  never 
be  able  to  carry  us  beyond  the  usual  course  of  experience^ 
or  give  us  measures  of  conduct  and  behaviour  different 
from  those  which  are  furnished  by  reflections  on  common 
life.  No  new  fact  can  ever  be  inferred  from  the  religious 
hypothesis  ;  no  event  foreseen  or  foretold ;  no  reward  or 
punishment  expected  or  dreaded,  beyond  what  is  already 
known  by  practice  and  observation.  So  that  my  apology 
for  Epicurus  will  still  appear  solid  and  satisfactory ;  nor 
have  the  political  interests  of  society  any  connection  with 
the  pUlosophical  disputes  concerning  metaphysics  and  re- 
ligion. 

There  is  still  one  circumstance,  replied  I,  which  you 
seem  to  have  overlooked.  Though  I  should  allow  your 
premises,  I  must  deny  your  conclusion.  You  conclude^ 
that  religious  doctrines  and  reasonings  can  have  no  influ* 
ence  on  life,  because  they  oug^it  to  have  no  influence; 
never  considering,  that  men  reason  not  in  the  same  man- 
ner you  do,  but  draw  many  consequences  from  the  belief 
of  a  Divine  Existence,  and  suppose  that  the  Deity  will 
inflict  punishments  on  vice,  and  bestow  rewards  on  vir- 
tue, beyond  what  appear  in  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
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ture.  Whether  this  reasoning  of  theirs  be  just  or  noty  is 
no  matter.  Its  influence  on  their  life  and  conduct  must 
still  be  the  same.  And  those»  who  attempt  to  disabuse 
them  of  such  prejudices,  may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  good 
reasoners;  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  be  good  citizens  and 
politicians  ;  since  they  free  men  from  one  restraint,  upon 
their  passions,  and  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of 
society,  in  one  respect,  more  easy  and  secure. 

After  all,  I  may,  perhaps,  agree  to  your  general  condu* 
aon  in  favour  of  liberty,  though  upon  difierent  premises 
from  those,  on  which  you  endeavour  to  found  it.  I  think 
that  the  state  ought  to  tolerate  every  principle  of  philoso- 
phy ;  nor  is  there  an  instance,  that  any  government  has 
suffered  in  its  political  interests  by  such  indulgence* 
There  is  no  enthusiasm  among  philosophers ;  their  doc- 
trines are  not  very  alluring  to  the  people  ^  and  no  restraint 
can  be  put  upon  their  reasonings,  but  what  must  be  of  dan- 
gerous consequence  to  the  sciences  ^  and  even  to  the  state, 
by  paving  the  way  for  persecution  and  oppression  in  points 
where  the  generality  of  mankind  are  more  deeply  inter- 
ested and  concerned. 

But  there  occurs  to  me  (continued  I)  with  regard  to 
your  main  topic,  a  difficulty  which  I  shall  just  propose  to 
you,  without  insisting  on  it ;  lest  it  lead  into  reason- 
ings of  too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.  In  a  word,  I 
much  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  for  a  cause  to  be 
known  only  by  its  effect  (as  you  have  all  along  sup- 
posed), or  to  be  of  so  singular  and  particular  a  nature  as  to 
have  no  parallel  and  no  similarity  with  any  other  cause 
or  object,  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  observation. 
It  is  only  when  two  species  of  objects  are  found  to  be 
constantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  infer  the  one  from  the 
other ;  and  were  an  effect  presented,  which  was  entirely 
singular,    and   could  not   be  comprehended  under   any 
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known  species^  I  do  not  see,  that  we  could  form  any  con- 
jecture or  inference  at  all  concerning  its  cause.  If  ex- 
perience and  observation,  and  analogy,  be,  indeed,  the  only 
guides  which  we  can  reasonably  follow  in  inferences  of 
this  nature;  both  the  effect  and  cause  must  bear  a 
similarity  and  resemblance  to  other  effects  and  causes, 
which  we  know,  and  which  we  have  found,  in  many 
instances,  to  be  conjoined  with  each  other.  I  leave  it  to 
your  own  reflection  to  pursue  the  consequences  of  this 
principle.  I  shall  just  observe,  that  as  the  antagonists  of 
Epicurus  always  suppose  the  universe,  an  effect  quite 
singular  and  unparalleled,  to  be  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  a 
cause  no  less  singular  and  unparalleled  ;  your  reasonings, 
upon  that  supposition,  seem,  at  least,  to  merit  our  atten- 
tion. There  is,  I  own,  some  difficulty  how  we  can  never 
return  from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  and,  reasoning  from 
our  ideas  of  the  former,  infer  any  alteration  on  the  latter, 
or  any  addition  to  it. 


SECTION    XII. 


OF  THE  ACADEMICAL  OR  SCEPTICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


PART  I. 

1  HERE  is  not  a  greater  number  of  philosophical  reason- 
ings, displayed  upon  any  subject,  than  those  which  prove 
the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  refute  the  fallacies  of 
Atheists :  and  yet  the  most  religious  philosophers  still  dis- 
pute whether  any  man  can  be  so  blinded  as  to  be  a  spe- 
culative atheist.  How  shall  we  reconcile  these  contra- 
dictions ?  The  knight-errants,  who  wandered  about  to 
clear  the  world  of  dragons  and  of  giants,  never  entertained 
the  least  doubt  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  these 
monsters. 

The  Sceptic  is  another  enemy  of  religion,  who  naturally 
provokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and  graver  philoso- 
phers ;  though  it  is  certain  that  no  man  ever  met  with  any 
such  absurd  creature,  or  conversed  with  a  man  who 
had  no  opinion  or  principle  concerning  any  subject,  either 
of  action  or  speculation.  This  begets  a  very  natural  ques- 
tion.    What  is  meant  by  a  sceptic ;    And  how  far  it  is 
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possible  to  push  these  philosophical  principles  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  ? 

There  is  a  species  of  scepticism^  antecedent  to  all  study 
and  philosophy,  which  is  much  inculcated  by  Des  Cartes 
and  others,  as  a  sovereign  preservative  against  error  and 
precipitate  judgment.  It  recommends  an  universal  doubt, 
not  only  of  all  our  former  opinions  and  principles,  but 
also  of  our  very  faculties;  of  whose  veracity,  say  they,  we 
must  assure  ourselves,  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  deduced  from 
some  original  principle,  which  cannot  possibly  be  fallacious 
or  deceitful.  But  fieither  is  there  any  such  original  prin- 
ciple, which  has  a  prerogative  above  others,  that  are  self- 
evident  and  convincing  :  Or  if  there  were,  could  we  ad- 
vance a  step  beyond  it  but  by  the  use  of  those  very  facul- 
ties of  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  already  diffident  ? 
The  Cartesian  doubt,  therefore,  were  it  ever  possible  to 
be  attained  by  any  human  creature  (as  it  plainly  is  not), 
would  be  entirely  incurable  \  and  no  reasoning  could  ever 
'  bring  us  to  a  state  of  assurance  and  conviction  upon  any 
subject. 

It'  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  species  of 
scepticism,  when  more  moderate,  may  be  understood  in  a 
very  reasonable  sense,  and  is  a  necessary  preparative  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  ^  by  preserving  a  proper  impartiality 
in  our  judgments,  and  weaning  our  mind  from  all  those 
prejudices  which  we  may  have  imbibed  from  education  or 
rash  opinion.  To  begin  with  clear  and  self-evident  prin- 
ciples, to  advance  by  timorous  and  sure  steps,  to  review 
frequently  our  conclusions,  and  examine  accurately  all 
their  consequences  \  though  by  these  means  we  shall  make 
both  a  slow  and  a  short  progress  in  our  systems ;  are  the 
only  methods  by  which  we  can  ever  hope  to  reach  truth, 
and  attain  a  proper  stability  and  certainty  in  our  de- 
terminations. 
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There  is  another  speciei  of  scepticism,   contirptini  t 
■cicDce  ami  enquiry,  when  men  are  supposed  tohare  d 
covered,  either  the  abaotute  fallaciousness  of  their  men 
faculties,  or  their  unlitiic^s  to  reach  any  fixed  d«ermina-J 
tion   in   all  iho«e  curious  subjects  of  speculation,  aboutfl 
wbich   they  are  commonly  employed.     Even  our  very  ■ 
senses  are  brought  into  dispute,  by  a  certain  species  of 
pUlosophcrs  i    and  the  maxima  of  common  life  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  doubt  as  the  most  profound  principles 
or  conclusions  of  metaphysics  and  theology.     As  these 
paradoxical  tenets  (if  they  aiay  be  called  tenets]  are  to  be 
met  witliin  some  philosophers,  and  the  refutation  of  them 
in  several,  they  naiuratly  excite  our  curiosity,  and  make 
u  inquire  into  the  arguments  on  which  they  may  be 
founded. 

I  need  not  ituist  upon  the  more  trite  to^cs,  employed 
\t^  the  sceptics  in  all  ages,  against  the  evidence  of  sense i\ 
nch  as  those  which  are  derived  froni  Tb'e  imperfect ioctl 
and  fallaciousness  of  our  organ^,  on  numberless  occasions}] 
(he  crooked  appearance  of  an  oar  in  water ;  the  varioui 
ajq>ects  of  objects,  according  to  their  ilitTerem  distanoesfj 
the  double  images  which  arise  from  the  pressing  or 
trilh  many  other  appearances  of  a  like  nature,  'lliese 
sceptical  topics,  indeed,  are  only  sufficient  to  prove,  that 
the  senses  aloni>  are  not  implicitly  to  be  depended  on ;  but 
that  we  must  correct  their  evidence  by  reason,  and  by 
considerations,  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  mcditnn, 
ihfe  dbtance  of  the  object,  and  the  disposition  of  the  organ, 
in  order  to  render  them,  within  their  sphere,  the  proper 
erktria  d  truth  and  falsehood.  There  are  other  more 
profound  arguments  against  the  lenses,  which  admit  not  of 
ID  rasy  a  solution. 

It  seems  evident,  that  men  are  carried  by  a  natural 
inuinci  or  prepossession  to  repose  faith  in  their  sensesal 
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and  that,  without  any  reasoning,  or  even  aknost  before 
:the  use  of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  uni- 
verse, which  depends  not  on  our  perception,  but  would 
exist,  though  we  and  every  sensible  creature  were  absent 
or  annihilated.  Even  the  animal  creation  are  governed 
by  a  like  opinion,  and  preserve  this  belief  of  external 
objects,  in  all  their  thoughts,  designs,  and  actions. 

•  It  seems  also  evident,  that,  when  men  follow  this  blind 

1 

and'  powerful  instinct  of  nature,   they   always   suppose 

the  very  images,  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the  ex- 

.temal  objectSj  and  never  entertain  any  suspicion,  that  the 

one  are  nothing  but  representations  of  the  other.     This 

very.uable,  which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel  hard) 

is  believed  to  exist,  independent  of  our  perception,  and  to 

be  something  external  to  our  mind,  which  perceives  it. 

■Our  presence  bestows  not  being  on  it :  Our  absence  does 

.  not  annihilate  it.     It  preserves  its  existence  uniform  and 

'  entire,  independent  of  the  situation  of  intelligent  beings, 

who  perceive  or  contemplate  it. 

But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is 
soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us,  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an 
image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the  in- 
lets through  which  these  images  are  conveyed,  without 
being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse  between 
the  mind  and  the  object.  The  table,  which  we  see,  seems 
to  diminish,  as  we  remove  farther  from  it :  But  the  real 
table,  which  exists  independent  of  us,  suffers  no  altera- 
tion :  It  was,  therefore,  nothing  but  its  image  which  was 
present  to  the  mind.  These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of 
reason  ;  and  no  man,  who  reflects,  ever  doubted,  that  the 
existences,  which  we  consider,  when  we  say,  this  Iiouse  and 
that  treey  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and 
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fleeting  copies  or  representations  of  other  existencesi  which 
remain  uniform  and  independent. 

:So  far»  then,  are  we  necessitated,  by  reasoning,  to  con- 
tradict or  depart  from  the  primary  instincts  of  nature, 
and  to  embrace  a  new  system  with  regard  to  the  evidence 
of  oor  senses.  But  here  philosophy  finds  herself  extremely 
embarrassed,  when  she  would  justify  this  new  system,  and 
obviate  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the  sceptics.  She  can 
no  longer  plead  the  infallible  and  irresistible  instinct  of 
nature :  For  that  led  us  to  a  quite  different  system,  which  is 
acknowledged  fallible,  and  even  erroneous*  And  to 
justify  this  pretended  philosophical  system  by  a  chain  of 
clear  and  convincing  argument,  or  even  any  appearance  of 
argument,  exceeds  the  power  of  all  human  capacity. 

By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  the  percep- 
tions of  the  mind  must  be  caused  by  external  objects,  en- 
tirely different  from  them,  though  resembling  them  (if 
that  be  possible),  and  could  not  arise  either  from  the 
energy  of  the  mind  itself,  or  from  the  suggestion  of  some 
invisible  and  unknown  spirit,  or  from  some  other  cause 
still  more  unknown  to  us  ?  It  is  acknowledged,  that,  in 
fact,  many  of  these  perceptions  arise  not  from  any  thing 
external,  as  in  dreams,  madness,  and  other  diseases.  And 
nothing  can  be  more  inexplicable  than  the  manner  in 
which  body  should  so  operate  upon  mind,  as  ever  to  con- 
vey an  image  of  itself  to  a  substance,  supposed  of  so  dif- 
ferent, and  even  contrary  a  nature. 

It  is  a  question  of  fact,  whether  the  perceptions  of  the  f 
senses  be  produced  by  external  objects  resembling  them  :  ' 
How  shall  this  question  be  determined  ?  By  experience, 
surely  v  as  all  other  questions  of  a  like  nature.  But  here 
experience,  is,  and  must  be,  entirely  silent.  Tbe  mind 
has  never  any  thing  present  to  it  but  the  perceptions,  and 
cannot:  possibly  reach  any  experience  of  their  connection 
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with  objects.    The  supposition  of  such  a  comieetkm  i% 
thereforei  without  any  foundation  in  reasoning; 

To  have  recourse  to  the  veracity  of  the  Supreme  Bdng 
in  order  to  prove  the  veracity  of  our  senses,  is  sui^ 
making  a  very  unexpected  drcnit.  If  his  veracity 
at  all  concerned  in  this  matter,  our  senses  would  be 
tirely  infallible  %  because  it  is  not  possible  that  he  cm  ev«r 
deceive.  Not  to  mention,  that,  if  the  external  world  bt 
once  called  in  question,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  argo* 
ments  by  vAAch  we  may  prove  the  existence  of  that  Being, 
or  ^ny  of  his  attributes. 

This  is  a  topic,  therefore,  in  which  the  profounder  and 
more  philosophical  sceptics  will  always  triumph,  when  liuBf 
endeavour  to  introduce  an  universal  doubt  into  aH  Mdigecti 
of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry.  Do  you  feUow  the 
instincts  and  propensities  of  nature,  may  they  say,  in  on 
senting  to  the  veracity  of  sense  ?  But  these  lead  yeu  to 
believe  that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  is  tiie 
external  object.  Do  you  disclaim  this  principle,  in  order 
to  embrace  a  more  rational  c^inion,  that  the  perceptions 
sure  only  representations  of  something  external  ?  You 
here  depart  from  your  natural  propensities,  and  more 
obvious  sentiments  \  and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy  your 
reason,  which  can  never  find  any  convincing  argument 
firom  experience  to  prove,  that  the  perceptions  are  con- 
nected with  any  external  objects. 

There  is  another  sceptical  topic  of  a  like  nature,  de- 
rived froip  the  most  profound  philosophy ;  which  might 
merit  our  attention,  were  it  requisite  to  dive  so  deep,  in 
order  to  discover  arguments  and  reasonings,  which  can 
serve  so  little  any  serious  purpose.  It  is-  universally 
allowed  by  modem  inquirers,  that  all  the  sensible  qua* 
lities  of  objects,  such  as  hard,  soft,  hot,  coldj  white, 
black,  &c.  are  merely  secondary,  and  exist  not  in  the 
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ofajects  themsslves,  but  are  percefttions  of  the  mind]  with- 
fOU  ajiy  extern^  archetype  or  model,  wblch  they  repre- 
saat.  If  this  be  allowed  with  regard  to  secondary  <iuaU- 
oet,  it  must  also  follow,  with  regard  to  the  supposed 
.primary  qualities  of  extension  and  solidity ',  nor  can  the 
ilMter  be  any  more  entitled  to  that  denomination  than  the 
former.  The  idea  of  extension  is  entirely  acquired  irom 
the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling ;  and  if  all  the  qualities, 
perceived  by  the  senses,  be  in  the  mind,  not  in  the  objecCt 
the  same  conclusion  must  reach  the  idea  of  extension, 
which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  sensible  ideas,  or  the 
ideas  of  secondary  qualities.  Nothing  can  save  us  from 
this  coacUision,  but  the  asserting,  that  the  ideas  of  those 
primary  quahties  are  attained  by  Abstractian  .-  an  opinion 
iducb,  if  we  examine  it  accurately,  we  shall  find  to  be  un- 
inteUigible,  and  even  absurd.  An  extension,  that  is  neither 
tan^hle  oor  visible,  cannot  possibly  be  conceived :  And 
a  tangible  or  visible  extension,  wlilch  is  neither  hard  nor  i 
soft,  blade  nor  white,  is  equally  beyond  the  reach  of  • 
iuman  conception.  Let  any  man  try  to  conceive  a  tri- 
Kigle  in  general,  which  is  neither  IsactUs  nor  Sealeiium,  nor 
has  any  particular  length  or  proportion  of  sides ;  and  he 
will  soon  perceive  the  absurdity  of  all  the  scholastic  iio- 
tioos  with  regard  to  abstraction  and  general  ideas  *.  / 

Thus  the  first  philosophical  objection  to  the  evidence 'of 
sense,  or  to  the  opinion  of  external  existence,  consists  in 
this,  chat  such  an  opinion,  if  rested  on  natural  instinct,  is 
conti'ary  to  reason,  and,  if  referred  to  reason,  is  contrary 
to  natural  instlncttand  at  the  same  time  carries  no  rational 
evidence  with  it,  to  convince  an  impartial  inquirer.  The 
second  objection  goes  farther,  and  represents  this  opinion 
V  contrary  to  reason  :    at  least,  if  it  be  a  principle  of  rea- 

*  See  Not.  [N.J 
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son,  that  all  sensible  qualities  are  in  the  mind^  not  in  the 
object.  Bereave  matter  of  all  its  intelligible  qualities^'  both 
primary  and  secondary^  you  in  a  manner  annihilate  ity  and 
leave  only  a  certain  unknown^  inexplicable  sometUnf,  as 
the  cause  of  our  perceptions;  a  notion  so  imperfect, 
that  no  sceptic  will  think  it  worth  while  to  contend 
against  it. 


PART  II. 


It  may  seem  a  very  extravagant  attempt  of  the  scep- 
tics to  destroy  reason  by  argument  and  ratiodnadon  ;  yet 
this  is  the  grand  scope  of  all  their  inquiries  and  dispates. 
They  endeavour  to  ^find  objections,  both  to  our  abstract 
reasonings,  and  to  those  which  regard  matter  of  &ct  and 
existence. 

The  chief  objection  against  all  abstract  reasonings  is 
derived  from  the  ideas  of  space  and  time  ;  ideas  which* 
in  common  life,  and  to  a  careless  view,  are  very  clear 
and  intelligible,  but  when  they  pass  through  the  scrutiny 
of  the  profound  sciences  (and  they  are  the  chief  object 
of  these  sciences),  afford  principles  which  seem  full  of 
absurdity  and  contradiction.  No  priestly  dogmas,  invent- 
ed on  purpose  to  tame  and  subdue  the  rebellious  reason 
of  mankind,  ever  shocked  conmion  sense  more  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  extension,  with  its 
consequences;  as  they  are  pompously  displayed  by  all 
geometricians  and  metaphysicians,  with  a  kind  of  tri- 
umph and  exultation.  A  real  quantity,  infinitely  less 
:  than  any  finite  quantity,  containing  quantities  infinitely 
less  than  itself,  and  so  on  in  infinitum ;  this  is  an  edifice 
so  bold  and  prodigious,  that  it  Is  too  weighty  for  any  pre- 
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tended  demonstration  to  support)  because  it  shocks  the 
clearest  and  most  natural  principles  of  human  reason  ^. ;. 
But  what  renders  the  matter  more  extraordinary,  iS|  that; 
these  seemingly  absurd  opinions  are  supported  by  a  chain ' 
of  reasoning)  the  clearest  and  most  natural ;  nor  is  it  posw 
tible  for  us  to  allow  the  premises  without  admitting  the 
consequences.  Nothing  can  be  more  convincing  and  . 
satisfactory  than  all  the  conclusions  concerning  the  pro- 
perties of  circles  and  triangles ;  and  yet  when  these  are 
once  received)  how  can  we  deny,  that  the  angle  of  con- 
tact between  a  circle  and  its  tangent  is  infinitely  less  than 
any  rectilineal  angle,  that  as  yoiz  may  increase  the  dia^ 
meter  of  the  circle  in  infinitum,  this  angle  of  contact  be- 
comes still  lesS)  even  in  infinitum,  and  that  the  angle  of 
contact  between  other  curves  and  their  tangents  may  be 
infinitely  less  than  those  between  any  circle  and  its  tan- 
gent, and  so  on,  in  infinitum  ?  The  demonstration  of  these 
principles  seems  as  unexceptionable  as  that  which  proves 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  though  the  latter  opinion  be  natural  and  easy,  and 
the  former  big  with  contradiction  and  absurdity.  Rea- 
son here  seems  to  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  amazement 
and  suspence,  which,  without  the  suggestions  of  any 
sceptic,  gives  her  a  difiidence  of  herself,  and  of  the 
ground  on  which  she  treads.  She  sees  a  full  light,  which 
illuminates  certain  places  \  but  that  light  borders  upon  the 
most  profound  darkness.  And  between  these  she  is  so 
dazzled  and  confounded,  that  she  scarcely  can  pronounce 
with  certainty  and  assurance  concerning  any  one  object. 

The  absurdity  of  these  bold  determinations  of  the  ab- 
stract sciences  seems  to  become,  if  possible,  still  more 
palpable  with  regard  to  him  than  extension.     An  infinite 

»  Sec  N(»TB  [O.] 
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number  of  real  parts  of  tnDe>  passhrg  in  soccesnoiif  and 
exhausted  one  after  another,  a|>pear8  so  evid^fit  a  amttsth 
diction,  that  no  man,  one  dxould  think,  whose  judgineill  is 
hot  corrupted,  instead  of  being  improved  by  the  sdeiices, 
would  ever  be  able  to  admit  it. . 

Tet  still  reason  must  remain  restless  and  unquieCy  even 
yrkh  regard  to  that  scepticism^  to  whicli  she  is  driven  by 
these  seeming  absurdities  and  con^al^ctioii^.  How  stiqr 
clear,  distinct  idea,  can  contaiii  circumstances  contradictary 
to  itself,  or  to  any  other  ei^ar,  distinct  idea,  is  absohittly 
incomprehensible ;  and  is>  perhaps,  as  abstfi^  as  apy  pio- 
position  which  can  be  formed.  So  that  nothmg  can  be 
more  sceptical^  or  more  fjjW  of  doubt  and  hestetioily  tbon 
this  scepticism  itseli^  which  arises  from  toitte  ef  the 
paradoxical  conclusion^  of  geometry  or  the  sdence-  of 
quantity*. 

The  sceptical  objections  to  mpral  evidence,  or  to  the 
reasonings  concerning  itnrtter  of  fact,  are  ekher  jftjpuiar  or 
philosophicaL  The  popular  objections  are  derived  firokti 
the  natural  weakness  of  human  understaRiding ;  the  con- 
tradictory opinions,  which  have  been  entertained  in  difite- 
ent  ages  and  nations  ;  the  variations  of  our  judgnu^nt  in 
sickness  and  health,^  youth  and  oid  age,  prosperity  aad 
adversity ;  the  perpetual  coilti'adiction  of  each  particular 
mail's  opinions  and  sentiments;  with  many^otheir  topics 
of  that  kind.  It  is  needless  to  insist  farther  on  this  head* 
These  objections  are  but  weak.  For  as,  in  conunpn  life, 
we  reason  every  moment  concerning  fact  and '  elistence, 
and  c<ftnnot  possibly  subsist,  wifehont  continually  employ- 
ing this  species  of  argttihenft>  any  popular  objections,  de- 
rived from  thence,  must  be  insufficient  to  destroy  that 
evidence.  The  great  subverted  of  Pyrrhonism^  or  the  exr 
cessive  principles  of  scepticism,  is  action,  and  employ- 

*  See  Note  [P.] 
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oieatt  and  the  occupations  of  comnion  life.  These  prin- 
ciples may  flourish  and  triumph  in  the  schools  i  wtier« 
it  ii  indeed,  diSicuh,  if  not  impossible,  to  refute  them- 
Buc  as  soon  as  tbey  leave  the  shade,  and  by  die  presence 
of  the  real  objeas,  which  actuate  our  passions  and  senti- 
ments, are  put  in  opposition  to  the  more  powerful  princi- 
ples of  our  nature,  they  vanish  like  smoke,  and  leave  the 
tnott  determitied  sceptic  in  the  same  condition  as  other 
mortals. 

The  sceptic,  therefore,  had  better  keep  within  his  pro- 
per sphere,  and  display  those  //ji/aj'0^/iiV0/ objections,  which 
arise  from  more  profound  researches.  Here  he  seems  to 
have  ample  matter  of  triumph ;  while  he  justly  insists,  that 
all  our  evidence  for  any  matter  of  fact,  which  lies  beyond 
ihe  testimony  of  sense  or  memory,  is  derived  entirely  from 
the  relation  of  cause  and  eflFect  j  that  we  have  no  oilier 
ides  of  this  relation  than  that  of  two  objects,  which  have 
been  frequently  conjoinrd  together ;  that  we  have  no  ar- 
gument to  convince  us,  that  objects,  which  have,  in  our  ex- 
perience, been  frequently  conjoined,  will  likewise,  in  oi 
butances,  be  conjoined  in  the  same  manner 
nothing  leads  us  to  this  inference  but  custom,  or  a  certai 
instinct  of  our  nature  ;  which  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  resist, 
but  which,  like  other  instincts,  may  be  fallacious  and  de- 
ceitful. While  the  sceptic  insists  upon  these  topics,  he 
thews  his  force,  or  rather,  indeed,  his  own  and  our  weak- 
ness ;  snd  seems,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  destroy  all  as- 
surance and  conviction.  These  arguments  might  be  dis- 
played at  greater  length,  if  any  durable  good  or  benefit  to 
lOciety  could  ever  be  eicpected  to  result  from  them. 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  most  confounding  objection  to 
netnivf  scepticism,  that  no  durable  good  can  ever  result 
from  it }  while  it  remains  in  its  full  force  and  vigour. 
We  need  only  ask  such  a  scepii* ,  Ji^hat  hi!  mmnitig  ti  i 
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And  ivliat  he  proposes  by  all  these  curious  researches  ?  He  is 
immediately  at  a  loss>  and  knows  not  what  to  sqiswer. 
A  CoPERNiCAN  or  Ptolemaic,  who  supports  each  his 
different  system  of  astronomy,  may  hope  to  produce  a 
conviction  which  will  remain  constant  and  dur^rf6,  -with 
his  audience.  A  Stoic  or  Epicurean  displays'  principle$f . 
which  may  not  only  be  durable,  but  which  have  an  effect 
on  conduct  and  behaviour.  But  a  Ptrrhoni an  cannot 
expect,  that  his  philosophy  will  have  any  constant  influ*- 
ence  on  the  mind  :  Or  if  it  had,  that  its  influence  would 
be  beneficial  to  society.  On  the  contrary,  he  must  ac* 
knowledge,  if  he  will  acknowledge  any  thing,  that  all 
human  life  must  perish,  were  his  principles  universally  and 
steadily  to  prevail.  All  discourse,  all  action,  would  imme-; 
diately  cease  ;  and  men  remain  in  a  total  lethargy,  till  the 
necessities  of  nature,  unsatisfied,  put  ah  end  to  their  mi-r 
serable  existence.  It  is  true,  so  fatal  an  event  is  very  little 
to  be  dreaded.  Nature  is  always  too  strong  for  prindpl^^ 
And  though  a  Pyrrhonian  may  throw  himself  or  others 
into  a  momentary  amazement  and  confusion  by  his  pro- 
found reasonings  ;  the  first  and  most  trivial  event  i|i  Ufe 
will  put  to  flight  all  his  doubts  and  scruples,  and  leave  him 
the  same,  in  every  point  of  action  and  speculation,  with 
the  philosophers  of  every  other  sect,  or  with  those  who 
never  concerned  themselves  in  any  philosophical  research-r 
es.  When  he  awakes  from  his  dream,  he  will  be  the  first 
to  join  in  the  laugh  against  himself,  and  to  confess,  that 
all  his  objections  are  mere  amusement,  and  can  have  no 
other  tendency  than  to  show  the  whimsical  condition  of 
mankind,  who  must  act,  and  reason,  and  believe ;  though 
they  are  not  able,  by  their  most  diligent  inquiry,  to  satis* 
fy  themselves  concerning  the  foundation  of  these  operar 
tions,  or  to  remove  the  objections,  which  may  ^  raise4 
against  them, 
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There  is,  indeed,  a  more  mitigatfd  scepticism  or  ai:aile-~M 
micfit  philosophy,  which  may  be  both  durable  and  useful, -^ 
and  which  may,  in  part,  be  the  result  of  this  Tyrkhonism, 
or   txcessive  scepticism,  when  its  undistinguished  doubts 
are,  in  some  measure,  corrected  by  common  sense  and  re- 
flection.    The  greater  part  of  mankind  are  naturally  apt 
to  be  affirmative  and  dogmatical  in  their  opinions ;    and 
wliile  they  see  objects  only  on  one  side,  and  have  no  idea 
of  any  counterpoising  argument,  they  throw  themGelv^s 
precipitately  into  the  principles  to  which  they  are  inclined: 
nor  have  they  any  indulgence  for  those  who  enlertaln  op- 
posite seiitiments.     To  hesitate  or  balance  perplexes  their 
understanding,  checks  their  passion,  and  suspends  their 
action.     They  are,  therefore,  impatient  till  tliey  escape<j 
Irom  a  state,  which  to  them  is  so  uneasy ;  and  they  think^ia 
llial  ihey  can  never  remove  themselves  far  enough  from  J 
it  by  (lie  violence  of  their  ajfirmalions  and  obstinacy  0 
their  belief.      Butcouid  such  dogmatical  reasonersbecoaitft 
sensible  of  the  strange  infirmities  of  human  understand- 
ing, even  in  its  most  perfect  state,  and  when  most  accu-i 
rate  and  cautious  in  its  determinations ;  such  a  reflection 
would  naturally  inspire  them  with  more  modesty  and  r 
serve,  and  diminish  their  fond  opinion  of  themselves,  andr 
their  prejudice  against  antagonists.     The  illiterati 
reflect  on  the  disposition  of  the  learned,  wlio,  amidst  all 
the  advantages  of  study  and  reflection,  are  commonly  still 
diffident  in  their  determinations  :   And  if  any  of  the  learn- 
ed be  inclined,  from  their  natural  temper,  to  haughtiness 
and  obspnacy,  a  small  tincture  of  Pyrrhonism  might 
4bate  their  i^ide,  by  shewing  them,  that  the  few  advan? 
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tages^  which  they  may  have  attained  over  their  fellows^  are 
but  inconsiderable j  if  compared  with  the  miiversal  perjdezi- 
ty  and  confusion,  which  is  inherent  in  human  nature.  In 
general,  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt,  and  caution,  and  mo- 
destjf  which,  in  all  kkA  ot  scrutkiy  and  d^cifloil,  o«g^ 
for  ever  to  accompany  a  jtKt  reasoner^    ' 

Anotha-  species  of  mitigaud  Mepckisii^  wlikh  msff  bcr 
of  adrantafe  to  maidKand,  and  which  may  be  the  tmmrA 
result  of  the  Ptkbhokuk  doubts  and  fcnifdei,  if  the  limki* 
adon^if  oar  inqvtries  to  nich  subjects  at  are  best  adapMl 
t6  the  narrow  capadty  of  humtt  undersCftodifig.  IW 
iwMiguiatim  of  man  is  nattuidly  sublime,  deUghted  widi 
whatever  b  remote  and  extracMidiiiary,  and  naming,  wkk^ 
out  coDtroid>  into  Ae  most  discaot  parts  of  space  and  thn^ 
ia  order  to  aroid  the  cAijects  whidi  castMi  has  rendtivd 
toofiuniliartoit.  A  correct  yiM/^giftwiy/ observes  a  coittrary 
nsctfaody  andy  avoiding  all  Astam  a&4  hig^  inclines,  eon^ 
fines  itsdf  to  oomffion  life,  and  to  stich  sriqects  as  £dl 
Udder  daily  practicse  and  eiqierience ;  leavit^  the  more 
snUime  tofrics  ta  the  embeliishme^  of  poets  and  orators, 
or  to  die  arts  of  priests  and  politicians.  To  bring  us 'ttf 
so  sabitary  a  dsMminafioD)  nothing  can  be  more  servicn* 
sjile,  than  to  be  once  thcxoogUy  convmcedof  thefotteof 
die  PrRRSom^f  dotdit,  and  of  die  imposability,  diat  ai^ 
tliingybat  die  sCrang  power  of  mttmralinstincti  could  free 
US  frottk  k.  Those  wh0  have  a  propensity  to  jdiilosophy^ 
wiD  still  coittiane  their  researdies;  becaose  they  reiect« 
that,  besides  the  immediaie  (deasnrt^  attending  such  an 
occopatkn,  phBdso^ikal  dedaoDs  are  notUi^  bot  the  re- 
flectkoB  of  common  life,  methodised  and  corrected.  Bat 
they  w31  never  be  tempted  to  go  beyond  common  life,  sn 
loi^  as  diey  consider  the  imperfection  of  those  fecirities 
wUch  they  employ,  their  narrow  readi^  and  their  inaocn* 
rate  opeMdon^    WhBe  we  cansKit  f^  a  laiwftcimy 
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reason  why  we  believe,  after  a  thousand  experiinents,  that 
stone  will  tall,  or  fire  burn ;  can  we  ever  satisfy  ourselves 
concerning  any  detonnination,  which  we  may  form, with  re- 
gard to  the  origin  'if  worUlS)  and  the  situation  of  iiaturet 
bota,  and  to  eternity  ? 

This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  inquiries,  is,  in 
every  respect,  so  reasonable,  that  it  suffices  to  make  the 
slightest  examination  into  the  natural  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  compare  them  with  their  obji 
in  order  to  recommend  it  to  us.  We  shall  then  £nd  w] 
are  the  proper  subjects  of  science  and  inquiry. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  only  objects  of  the  absi 
sciences  oe  of  g^monstration  are  quantity  and  number, 
and  that  alt  attempts  to  extend  tiiis  more  perfect  species 
of  knowledge  beyond  these  bounds  a^'e  mere  sophistry 
and  illusion.  As  tlie  component  parts  of  quantity  and 
number  are  entirely  similar,  their  relations  become  intri- 
cate and  involved ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  curious,  at 
well  as  useful,  than  to  trace,  by  a  variety  of  mediymS) 
iheir  equality,  or  inequality,  through  their  different  a|^ 
pearances.  But  as  all  other  ideas  are  clearly  distinct 
and  different  from  each  other,  we  can  never  advance 
ianher,  by  our  utmost  scrutiny,  than  to  obsecve  this  di- 
versity, and,  by  an  obvious  rejection,  pronounce  one 
thing  not  to  be  another.  Or  if  there  he  any  difficulty 
in  these  decisions,  it  proceeds  entirely  from  the  undeCer- 
minate  meaning  of  words,  which  is  correaed  by  juster 
definitions.  That  t/ie  square  of  tht  hj/pcihettuit  ii  tquat  li 
the  iqunres  of  the  other  liua  fitlei,  cannot  be  known,  let  the 
terms  be  ever  so  exactly  defined,  widiout  a  train  of  rea- 
soning and  inquiry.  But  to  convince  us  of  this  proposi- 
tion, tUat  vilurt  ihm  is  Hoproptrty,  there  can  he  no  injustiefi 
it  b  only  necessary  to  define  the  terms,  and  explain  injus> 
tice  to  be  a  violation  of  property.  "This  proposition 
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indeed)  nothing  but  a  more  imperfect  definition.*  It  is  the 
satme  case  with  all  those  pretended  syllogistical  reasoning, 
which  may  be  fomid  in  every  other  branch  of  learnings 
eticept  the  sciences  of  quantity  and  nmnher ;  and  these 
may  safely,  I  think,  be  pronounced  the  only  proper  objects 
of  knowledge  and  demcmstration. 

•All  other  inquiries  of  men  regard  only  matter  of  fiict 
and  existaice;  and  these.are  evidelitly  incapable  of  de- 
monstradon.  Whateva*  is  toAj  not  be.  No  negation  of 
^'ittct  can  involve  a  contradiction.  The  non-existence 
of  any  being,  without  excepdon,  is  as  clear  and  distinct 
an  idea  as  its  existence.  The  projpositkm,  whidi  affirms 
it  not  to  be,  however  false,  b  no  less  coi^iivable  and  in- 
tdl^ble,  dian  that  which  affirms  it  to  be.  The  case  is 
diSerent  with  the  sdences,  ^properiy  so  called.  Every 
proposition,  whidi  is  not  true,  is  there  confiised  and  uii^ 
intelligible.  That  the  cube  root  of  64  is  e<)ual  to  the 
half  of  10,  b  a  fidse  pnqrosition,  and  can  never  be  dis- 
tinctly ccmceived.  But  diat  Caesar,  or  the  angd  Gabriel, 
ot  any  bong  never  exbted,  may  be  a  false  proposition,  but 
still  b  perfectly  conceivable,  and  implies  no  contradic- 
tion. 

The  existence,  diarefore,  of  any  being,  can  only  be 
proved  by  arguments  firom  its  cause  or  its  efl^ ;  and 
these  arguments  are  founded  entirdy  on  experience*  If 
we  reason  a  primri^  any  thing  may  appear  able  to  produce 
any  thing.  Hie  falling  of  a  pebUe  may,  for  ought  we 
know,  extinguish  the  sun ;  or  the  wish  of  a  man  controul 
the  planets  in  their  orbits.  It  b  only  experience,  which 
teaches  us  the  nature  and  bouncb  of  cause  and  ^[ect, 
and  enables  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  one  object  from 
that  of  another  *.      Such  b    the   foundation  of    mo- 

^  See  NoTi  [Q.-j 
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ral  r^oningy  which  forms  the'  greater  part  6f  human 
knowledge,  and  is  the  source  of  all  human  action  and 
behaviour. 

Moral  reasonings  are  either  concerning  particular  or  ge* 
nend  £icts.  All  deliberations  in  life  regard  the  former  ; 
as  also  all  disquisitions  in  historyi  chronology,  geographyi 
and  astronomy. 

llie  sciences,  which  treat  of  general  facts,  are  politics, 
natural  philosophy,  physic,  chemistry,  &c.  where  the  qua- 
lities, causes,  and  efibcts  of  a  whole  species  of  objects  are 
inquired  into. 

Divinity  or  theology,  as  it  proves  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  and  th^  immortality  of  souls,  is  composed  partly 
of  reasonings  concerning  particular,  partly  concerning  ge- 
neral facts.  It  has  a  foundation  in  reason^  so  far  as  it  is  sup* 
ported  by  experience.  But  its  best  and  most  solid  foun- 
dation IS  faith  and  divine  revelation. 

Morals  and  criticism  are  not  so  properly  objects  of 
the  understanding  as  of  taste  and  sentiment.  Beauty,  whe- 
ther moral  or  natural,  is  felt  more  properly  than  perceived.  , 
Or  if  we  reason  concerning  it,  and  endeavour  to  fix  its 
standard,  we  regard  a  new  fact,  to  wit,  the  general  taste  of 
mankind,  or  some  such  fact,  which  maybe  the  object  of  rea- 
soning and  inquiry. 

When  We  run  over  libraries,  persuaded  of  these  prin- 
ciples, what  havoc  must  we  make  ?  If  we  take  in  our 
hand  any  volume  ;  of  divinity  or  school  metaphysics,  for 
instance ;  let  us  ask.  Does  it  contain  any  abstract  reasoning 
concerning  quantity  or  number  ?  ^  No.  Does  it  contain  any 
experimental  reasoning  concerning  matter  of  fact  and  existence  ? 
No.  Commit  it  then  to  the  flames  :  For  it  can  contain 
nothing  but  sophistry  and  illusion. 


PISSEBTATION 


ON 


THE    PASSIONS. 


L  SoMB  objects  prodiu3e  immediately  an  i^preeaUe  sciw 
Badon,  by  the  ovigkud  stnicture  of  our  organs^  and  ase 
thence  denominated  Good  ;  as  odiersy  firom  their  imme* 
diate  disagreeable  sensation^  acquire  the  ^appellation  of  £viL« 
Thus  moderate  warmth  is  agreeable  and  good;  excessive 
heat  painful  and  evil. 

ISome  objects  again,  by  being  naturally  conformable  or 
contrary  to  passion,  excite  an  agreeable  or  painfiil  sensa* 
tion ;  and  are  thence  called  Good  or  EviL  The  punish- 
ment of  an  adversary,  by  gratifying  revenge^  is  good ; 
the  sickness  of  a  companion,  by  afl^ting  frtendahip,  is 
evil. 

2.  All  good  or  evil,  whence^ever  it  arises,  produces  va- 
rious passions  and  affections,  according  to  the  light  in 
^nrhich  it  is  surveyed. 
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When  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  produces  Joy. 
When  evil  is  in  the  same  situation,  there  arises  Grief  or 
Sorrow. 

When  either  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  gives  rise  to 
Fear  or  Hope,  according  to  the  degree  of  uncertainty  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Desire  arises  from  good,  considered  simply ;  and  Aver- 
sion, from  evil.  The  Will  everts  itself,  when  either  the 
presence  of  the  good,  or  absence  of  the  evil,  may  be  at- 
tained by  any  action  of  the  mind  or  body. 

3.  None  of  these  passions  seem  to  contain  any  thing 
curious  and  remarkable,  except  Hope  and  Fear^  which,  be- 
ing derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil,  are 
mixed  passions,  that  merit  oDr  attention. 

Probability  arises  from  an  opposition  of  contrary 
chances  or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to 
fix  on  either  side ;  but  is  incessantly  tossed  from  one  to 
another,  and  is  determined,  one  moment  to  consider  an 
object  as  existent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary. 
The  imagination  or  understanding,  call  it  which  you 
please,  fluctuates  between  the  opposite  views ;  .  and 
though  perhaps  it  may  be  oftener  turned  to  one  ude  than 
the  other,  it  is  impossible  for  it,  by  reason  of  the  Opposi*' 
tion  of  causes  or  chances,  to  rest  on  either.  The  pro  and 
con  of  the  question  alternately  prevail;  and  the. mind, 
surveying  the  objects  in  their  opposite  causes,  finds  such 
a  contrariety  as  destroys  all  certainty  or  established 
opinion. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  object,  concerning  which  we 
are  doubtful,  produces  either  desire  or  aversion;,  it  is 
evident,  that,  according  as  the  mind  turns  itself  to  one 
side  or  the  other>  it  must  feel  a  momentary  impression  of 
joy  or  sorrow.  An  object,  whose  existence  we  desire, 
gives  satisfaction,  when  we  think  of  those  causes  which 
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pti)d\X\ik  it,  ^4  fiUr  the  $&ifa^  Irea^Ofa,  'ix^dt^s  gti^f  oV  ^n- 
i£isihl&s  {WW&  tlte  bppbsftfc  tbnsidbHtioVi.  1^6  th^t, 
}&  At  ttiftllel'stihditig,  in  prbbable  tpsestichs.  Is  (Hivided 
te*reett  ihk  cdntrary  pomtt  of  Vie<7,  "tiie  heart  tnutt 
fli  Mii  isairife  hiahher  be  divided  bei*eefa  opposite  motions. 

Ncrtir,  ff  ^  cbhsMer  the  human  tarihd,  we  shall  ohs^rvfe, 
itett  WHh  Hg^  h)  the  pa^ohs,  it  is  nc^t  like  a  Wind 
HfttMhAht  of  ttauitt,  which,  in  rttnhing  ov^r  all  the 
&t)tCSf  ftriiheUiately  Itees  th^  'soiintd  When  the  b^^ath 
teaMs  ;  b\xt  rather  !resemf>1es  a  ^ing-ih^u^^t^  Whef e, 
sffla-  *»ai  itrbke,  the  vibrations  still  retain  sdmfe  Isotmd, 
WMch  gradtially  and  Ifakaisibly  decays.  Thfe  imagiha- 
t!6n  ii  teti^ely  quic^  aUd  agile ;  but  thi^  pbsibhs,  in 
hdielj^msdh,  kri  slbw  ^nd  revive:  For  wliich  r^is^oiiy 
mm  aAy  tftjfect  i$  'ptk^ttm,  '^Wch  -affords  '4  variety  tof 
Vie»s  to  Ihfe  one  ihd  ethtiWohs  to  the  othfelr ;  thbu'gh  thte 
faHcf  mf  thin^  its  vfe^s  with  g!reat  celferity ;  ^ath 
strbK^  iiHll  riot  frrodute  a  clear  and  distinct  nbte  of  pas- 
sion, but  the  one  passion  will  always  be  mixed  and  toti- 
ibtuHiiefd  #ith  the  other.  According  as  the  probability 
ihcSlif^  tb  gobd  br  evil,  the  paisiori  oF  gritf  or  joy  pre- 
dottiiljtites  ih  the  composition ;  and  these  p^ssiohs  being 
iht^hnn|[Kd  by  mearrs  bf  the  contrary  views  of  the  ittia- 
{jMtltibh,  prodlktre  by  the  union  the  passions  Of  hope  and 
ftat*. 

•   *.  As  thh  th^oify  sfefems  tb  carry  iti  own  evidence  alOhg 
4ith  it  J  Wte  Shall  be  mori^  cbhciiie  in  dot  prbofs. 

Thft  passtefts  of  fear  aAd  hope  may  irise  when  the 
chances  are  equal  on  both  sides,  and  no  superiority  ckti 
bi  diibdv^ed  in  irtfie  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  situ- 
ilMbi  the  j^ioiis  are  rather  thb  strbhgest,  hs  thie  mind 
im  tMett  thit  le^  fbuhdatibh  tb  ftest  tipbxlj  tiM  is  tost 
iMk  the  greatest  unci^rtiinty.  Throw  in  a  supferfor  de- 
fta  of  pir6l9M)iIity  to  the  sidd  of  grief,  ydu  ithmeai'atiily 
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see  that  passion  diffuse  itself  over  the  composidoD)  and 
tincture  it  into  fear.  Increase  the  probability,  and  by 
that  means  the  grief;  the  fear  prevails  stUl  more  and 
more,  'till  at  last  it  runs  insensibly,  as  the  joy  continual- 
ly diminishes,  intQ  pure  grief.  After  you  have  brought 
it  to  this  situation,  diminish  the  grief,  by  a  contrary 
operation  to  that  which  increased  it,  to  wit,  by  dimini^- 
ing  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  side  v  and  you  will 
see  the  passion  clear  every  moment,  'till  it  changes  in- 
sensibly into  hope ;  which  again  runs,  by  slow  degrees, 
nto  joy,  as  you  increase  that  part  of  the  composition, 
by  the  increase  of  the  probability.  Are  not  these 
as  plain  proofs,  that  the  passions  of  fear  and  hope'  are 
mixtures  of  grief  and  joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a  proof, 
that  a  coloured  ray  of  the  sun,  passing  through  a  prism, 
is  a  composition  of  two  others,  when,  as  you  dimi- 
nish or  increase  the  quantity  of  either,  you  find  it  pre- 
vail proportionably,  more  or  less,  in  the  composi-i 
tion  ? 

5.  Probability  is  of  two  kinds ;  either  when  the  ob- 
ject is  itself  uncertain,  and  to  be  determined  by  chance ; 
or  when,  though  the  object  be  already  certain,  yet  it  is 
uncertain  to  our  judgment,  which  finds  a  number  of  proofs 
or  presumptions  on  each  side  of  the  question.  Both  these 
kinds  of  probability  cause  fear  and  hope  ;  which  must 
proceed  from  that  property,  in  which  they  agree  j  namely, 
the  imcertainty  and  fluctuation  which  they  bestow  on  the 
passion,  by  that  contrariety  of  views,  which  is  common  to 
both. ' 

6.  It  is  a  probable  good  or  evil,  which  commonly  caus- 
es hope  or  fear ;  because  probability,  producing  an  incon- 
stant and  wavering  survey  of  an  object,  occasions  natural- 
ly a  like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of  ^passion.  BUt  we 
nazj  observe,  that,  wherever,  from  other  causes  this  mix- 
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turoican  be  produced^  the  passions  of  fear  and  hdpe  will 
aiJAei  even,  though  there  be  no  probability. 
/•*An  evil,  concieived  as  barely  possible^  sometimes  pro- 
duces fear  ;  especially  if  the  evil  be.  very  great.  A  man 
oai^hDt  think  on  excessive  pain  and  torture  without  trem- 
bling, if  he  runs  the  least  risk  of  suffering  them.  The 
smallneos  of  the  probability  is  compensated  by  the  great- 
ness  of  the  evij.       .     : 

Biit  even  impoJsMe  evils  cause  fear ;  as  when  we  trem- 
tde/OBrthe  brink  of  a. precipice,  though  we  know  our- 
selves to.  bet  in  perfect  security,  and  have  it  in  our  choice, 
whether  we  will  advance  a  step  farther.  The  immediate 
presence  of  the  evil  influences  the  imagination,  and  pro- 
duces a  species  of  belief  i  but  being  opposed  by  the  reflec- 
tion on  our  security,  that  belief  is  iminediately  retracted, 
and  causes  the  same  kind  of  passion,  as  when,  from  a  con- 
trariety of  chances,  contrary  passions  are  produced. 

Evils,  which  are  certain^  have  sometimes  the  same  efiect 
as  the  possible  or  impossible.  A  man  in  a  strong  prison, 
without  the  least  means  of  escape,  trembles  at  the  thoughts  ' 
of  the  rack,  to  which  he  is  sentenced.  The  evil  is  here 
fixed  in  itself ;  but  the  mind  has  not  courage  to  fix  upon 
it ;  and  this  fluctuation  gives  rise  to  a  passion  of  a  similar 
appearance  with  fear. 

7.  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertain  as 
to  its  existence,  but  also  as  to  its  kindy  that  fear  or  hope 
arises.  If  any  one  were  told  that  one  of  his  sons  is  sud- 
denly killed  ;  the  passion,  occasioned  by  this  event,  would 
not  settle  into  grief,  till  he  got  certain  information  which 
of  his  sons  he  had  lost.  Though  each  side  of  the  question 
produces  here  the  same  passion;  that  passion  cannot 
settle,  but  receives  from  the  imagination,  which  is  unfixed, 
a  tremulous  unsteady  motion,  resembling  the  mixture  and 
^imtemion  of  grief  and  joy. 

N  2 
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8.  Thus  all  kinds  of  uncatainty  haw  a  string  con* 
nection  with  fear^  even  though  they  do  not  cause  any 
opposition  <^  passions»  by  the  opposite  views  winch  they 
present  to  us.  Should  I  leave  a  friend  in  any  malady) 
I  should  feel  more  anxiety  upon  hb  account^  than  if  he 
were  present ;  though  perhaps  I  am  not  only  incapable 
of  giving  him  assistance,  but  likewise  of  judging  cosKem* 
ing  the  event  of  his  sickness.  There  are  a  thousand  litde 
circumstances  of  his  situation  and  condition  which  I  Retire 
to  know ;  and  the  knowledge  of  them  would  present 
that  fluctuation  and  uncertainty,  so  nearly  allied  to  fcar. 
Horace  has  remarked  this  phenomenon. 

Ut  assidem  implumihus  ptdlus  sws 

SerpentAm  allapsus  timet, 
Magif  nlictis  ;  mn,  ut  adsii,  auttiH 

Latura  plus  pr^sentiius. 

A  virgin  on  her  bridal-night  goes  to  bed  fiill  of  fears 
and  apprehensions,  though  she  expects,  nothing  but  plea- 
sure. The  confusion  of  wishes  and  joys,  the  newness  and 
greatness  of  the  unknown  event,  so  embarrass  the  mind^ 
that  it  knows  not  in  what  image  or  passion  to  fix  itselfl 

9.  Concerning  the  mixture  of  affections,  we  may  re- 
mark, in  general,  that  when  contrary  passions  arise  firom 
objects  nowise  connected  together,  they  take  place  altera 
nately.  Thus  when  a  man  is  afljicted  for  the  loss  of  a 
law-suit,  and  joyful  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  mind,  run- 
ning  from  the  agreeable  to  the  calamitous  object ;  with: 
whatever  celerity  it  may  perform  this  motion,  can  scarcely 
temper  the  one  affection  with  the  other,  and  remain  be- 
tween them  in  a  state  of  indifference. 

It  more  easily  attains  that  calm  situation,  when  the 
same  event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  contains 


\ 
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adverse  and  something  prosperous  in  its  different  circum<* 
stances.  For  in  that  case,  both  the  passions,  mingling 
with  each  othej:  by  means  of  the  relation,  often  become 
mutually  destructive,  and  leave  the  mitid  in  perfect  tran- 

^nUUtjr. 

~  Smt  suppose  that  the  object  is  not  a  compound  of  good 
and  Qvil^  but  is  considered  as  probable  or  ktiprobable  ia 
vxf  degree ;  in  that  case»  the  contrary  passions  will  both 
^  them  be  present  at  once  in  the  soul,  and  instead  of 
bab^dng  and  tcsq^erkig  each  other,  will  subsist  together^ 
md  bfth^  union  produce  a  third  iminression  or  affection, 
such  as  hope  or  fear. 

The  influence  of  the  relations  of  ideas  (which  we  shall 
ttspkua  more  fuUy  afterwards)  is  plainly  seen  in  this  af- 
fsur.  In  contrary  passions,  if  the  objects  be  total/y  different^ 
thft  paasjons  are  hke  two  opposite  liquors  in  different 
battles  wUch  have  no  influence  on  each  other.  If  the 
oijects  be  intimately  eonnecUd^  the  passions  are  like  an  al" 
Uff  and  a^  aMf  which,,  being  mingled,  destroy  each  other, 
tf  the  ration  be  more  imperfect,  smd  consist  in  the  cofi^ 
inuHchry  vkwa  of  the  same  object,  the  passions  are  like 
oil  and  vinegar,  which,  however  mingled,  never  perfectly 
Qoite  and  iocorporate. 

The  ^Sect  of  a  mixture  of  passions,  when  one  of  them 
1^  predominant,  and  swalbws  up  the  other,  shall  be  ex* 
plained  afterwards. 
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SECTION    II. 

• 

1.  Besides  those  passions  above  mentioned^  which  arise 
from  a  direct  pursuit  of  good,  and  aversion  to  evil,  there 
are  others  which  are  of  a  more  complicated  nature,  and 
imply  more  than  oae  view  or  consideration.  Thus  Pride 
is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  ourselves,  on  account  of  some 
accomplishment  or  possession  which  we  enjoy :  Humility^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  dissatisfaction  with  ourselves  on 
account  of  some  defect  or  infirmity. 

Love  or  Friendship  is  a  complacency  in  anod^r,'  on  -ac- 
count of  his  accomplishments  ot*  services:  HatreJ,  Hie 
contrary. 

2>  In  these  two  sets  of  passions,  there  is  an  obvions  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  the  object  of  the  passion*  ^nd 
its  cause,  The  object  of  pride  and  humility  is  self :  The 
cause  of  the  passion  is  some  excellence,  in  the  former -case  i 
some  fault,  in  the  latter.  The  object  of  love  and  hatred 
is  some  other  person :  ITie  causes,  in  like  manner,  are 
either  excellencies  or  faults. 

With  regard  to  all  these  passions,  the  causes  are  what 
excite  the  emotion  5  the.  object  is  what  the  mind  directs 
its  views  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited.  Our  merit,  for 
instance,  raises  pride ;  and  it  is  essential  ^o  pride  tQ 
turn  our  view  on  ourselves  with  complacency  and  satis- 
faction. 

Now,  as  the  causes  of  these  passions  are  very  numerous 
and  various,  though  their  object  be  uniform  and  simple  ; 
it  may  be  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  consider  what  that  cir- 
cumstance is  in  which  all  these  various  causes  agree :  or, 
^n  other  words,  what  is  the  real  efficient  cause  of  the  passion* 
We  shall  begin  with  pride  and  humility. 
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3.  In  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  these  passicMiSs 
we  most  reflect  on  certain  principles   which,   though 
they  have  a  mi^ity  influence  on  every  operation,  both 
of  the  understanding  and  passions,  are  not  coounonly 
much  insisted  on  by  philosophers.     The  first  of  these 
b  the  association  of  ideas,  or  that  principle  by  which  we 
make  an  easy  transition  fixmi  one  idea  to  another.     How- 
ever uncertain    and  changeable    our   thoughts  may  be, 
they  are  not  entirely  without  rule  and  method  in  their 
changes.    They  usually  pass  with  regularity,  from  one 
ol^ect,  to  what  resembles  it,  is  contiguous  to  it,  or  pro- 
duced by  it  *•     When  one  idea  is  present  to  the  imagina- 
tion, any  other,  united  by  these  relations,  naturally  follow 
it,  and  enters  with  more  facility,  by  means  of  that  intro- 


The  se£Vfid  property,  whidi  I  shall  observe  in  the  human 
I,  is  a  like  association  of  impressions  or  emotions. 
An  resembling  impressions  are  connected  together ;  and  no 
sooner  one  arises  than  the  rest  naturally  follow.  Grief 
and  d]sapp(Hntment  ^ve  nse  to  anger,  anger  to  envy,  envy 
to  malice,  and  malice  to  grief  again.  In  like  manner,  our 
temper,  when  elevated  with  joy,  naturaUy  throws  itself  into 
love,  generosity,  courage,  pride,  and   other  resembling 


In  the  third  place,  it  is  observable  of  these  two  kinds 
of  association,  that  they  very  much  assist  and  forward 
each  other,  and  that  the  transition  is  more  easily  made 
where  they  both  concur  in  the  same  object.  Thus,  a 
man,  who,  by  an  injury  received  from  another,  is  very 
much  discomposed  and  ruffled  in  his  temper,  is  apt  to 
find  a  hundred  subjects  of  hatred,  discontent,  impatience, 

• 
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fear^  and  other  ua^y  passions  ;  especially  if  he  can  dis- 
cover these  subjects  in  or  near  the  person  vho  was  the 
obj^j^t  of  bis  first  emotion.  Those  principles)  which  foK>- 
ward  the  transition  of  ideas^  her^  cpncur  with  those  which 
operate  on  the  {^ssions ;  and  bpthj|  uniting  m  o^e  action* 
h^^ow  on,  th^  mind  a  double  impul^. 

Upon  this  oi^casionj,.  \  may  cite  a  passage  from  an  el&- 
ffo^  ji^riter,  who  es^presises.  hiiuself  in  the  following  maor 
n|er  * :  ^*  A^s  tb/e  &ncy.  cJ^Hghl:^  ui  every  thing  that  il 
**  g^eat,  stra^ge^  or  b^atU^ifuI^  ^nd  is  ^tUI  the  mosf 
M  pleased  the  more  it  finds  of  th^se  periS^^tions  i^  tJ^ 
<<  j^fue  objj^ct}  SQ  it  is  capable  of  receiving  new  ^ttsfiuo-. 
«^  tion  \^j  tJ^]9  ajs^istance  pf  another  semse.  Thufit  angr 
«  continual  souj(k1,  a^  the  ijnusic  of  birdsj  or  a  &U  of  wa-. 
'<  ters,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  behoUeSy 
<'  aj94  majl^^  bioi  more  attentive  t;o  the  several  beauties 
<<  of  t;h<^  pls^:e  that  li^  b^for^  hm*  Thys^  if  there  arisM 
'<  a  firagrancy.  of  smells  or  perfup^s^  th^y  heighten  the 
<<  pleasure  of  the  im^gi^tion,  and  maj^e  evca^i  the  cQlonrs 
<<  and  v^4ure  of  the  If^nflspap^  ^^PPff^^  mo^e  a^eeabje  ^ 
*^  fyr  the,  ideas  of  both  s^ns^$  rogocnpiiend  each  Qtb^Vy 
<<  and  a^i^  pl/sas^nter  togetjl^^r  ifhan  wl:v?i:e  they  ontei;  th# 
*f  mind  separately :  As  the  differeiit  colours  of  a  pict^^. 
<<  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set  off  one  anothfenfA  mA 
<<  receive  an  a^ditioQ^l  b^^jiity  fi;om  the  ^yan^^  of 
«  th|»  situajtjipn."  In,  t^hese  phenppfiens^  vfe  may  rem;ar|^ 
the  asso(;i4tion  both  o£  iu^res^ipo^  md.  i<ksi?  l  ^  W^U  m 
the  Qiutua}:  assistaiace  thfise  assgci^lijpn^  ^ndi  t^  eafib 

OthpTf 

4,  It  se^oas  to.me,  that  bPth  thiWP  ^cies  o^  relfttipft 
have  plgce  in  prodwpug  Fxidf  ok  iffmilft^  wA  »*«  th#i 
real)  efficient  causes^  of  the  passion- 
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Wilh  regard  to  the  first  r^tio|i(^  %h^  of  idea%  there 
can  be  no  question.  Whatever  we  are  praud  of  mustj| 
in  some  manner,  belong  to  us.  It  is  ^ways  ow  knoT^^ 
ledge,  our  sense,  beavty,  possesions,  fsunilj,  on  whicli^* 
we  vahie  ou^elves.  Self,  which  is  the  oi/^ct  of  t%f 
p^ission,  must  stiU  be  related  to  ^t  quality  vor  circum- 
stance, which  c^usiis  the  passion.  There  must  be  a  con- 
nection be^^een  them ;  an  easy  transition  of  the  imagi^. 
nation;  cra&cility  of  the  ^o^ceptim  in  passing  frqvo^ 
o^'tQ  the  other.  Where  this  cqiim^ion  is  i^nting,  no 
ol^e^  c^  either  e:|^^ite  pride  or  humility ;  a^d-the  more 
yon  we^eip^  ^e  connection,  the  more  yoi|  weaken  th$ 
Dasflion* 

$.  Th^  W^j.  subject  of  'mfpi^ry  is^  whether  there  be  a 
like  lek^l^  of  impression^  or  sentiments,  wherever 
]9J^  or  hij^^ty  is  kkix  np^ether  the  circumstance;^ 
which  causes  the  passion,  previously  excites  a  sentimenl^ 
sigip^  to  tb^  p^sion;  and  whether  there  be  an  es^ 
tr^ps^on  of  tl^  one  into  t];xe  other. 

Tb^  ^}i^  or  sentiment  of  pride  is  agreeablei^  of 
hijimhty,  p^^uL  A;a  agreeaj;)le  senss^tipn  is,  therefprei^ 
re]gt%4  ^  ^  fbnper  \  a,  painfi^,  to  the  latter.  And  if 
Yfj^  $^  ^^  e^am^iaj;ion,^  th^t  evei^  object;,  which  prOr 
d^aifx^  pi;^e,  produces  also  2^  ^ep^ajte  pleasure ;  and  ever]^ 
<^)je^  wAi<^h  ca^^  hupjiUt]f ,  e:$x;it^,  i^  liJte  manner  1^ 
s^2|rs^  i^f^asipes^  ^  we  n^ust  a^o w,^  v^  that  cas%  that  the  ^ 
p^?<^^  theory  i^  fully  proved,  ^d  ascertained.  Thj^ 
JifS^  il^fton  of  i,4^  an4  s^ntippients  will  be  ackno^w^ 
lf4g^  ip^ftteaipble. 

6.  To  begin  with  personal  merit  and  demerit^  the 
t^ggt  Cjljj^ipu^,  W^s^.  of  tihes^  p^^sip^ ;  it  would  be.  en- 
tjif;^.  tfmigp^  tQ.  our  present,  purpose  to  examine  th|^ 
fi)ii94lUcyjk.  9I5  W>^  di?!tix>(ctipns.    \K  is  sii^cient  to  ob^-. 
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serve,  that  the  foregoing  theory  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  passions  may  be  defended  on  any  hypothesis.  The 
most  probable  system,  which  has  been  advanced  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  vice  and  virtue,  is,  that  ei- 
ther from  a  primary  constitution  of  nature,  or  from  a 
sense  of  public  or  private  interest,  certain  .characters, 
upon  tlie  very  view  and  contemplation,  produce  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  others,  in  like  manner,  excite  pleasure.  ^  The 
uneasiness  and  satisfaction,  produced  in  the  spectator,  are 
essential  to  vice  and  virtue.  To  approve  of  a  character, 
is  to  feel  a  delight  upon  its  appearance.  To  disapprove 
of  it,  is  to  be  sensible  of  an  uneasiness.  The  pain  and 
pleasure,  therefore,  being  in  a  manner  the  primary 
source  of  blame  or  praise,  must  also  be  the  causes  of  all 
their  effects ;  and  consequently,  the  causes  of  pride  and 
humility,  which  are  the  unavoidable  attendants  of  that 
distinction. . 

But  supposing  this  theory  of  morals  should  not  be  re- 
ceived \  it  is  still  evident  that  pain  anu  pleasure,  if  not  the 
sources  of  moral  distinctions,  are  at  least  inseparable  from 
them.  A  generous  and  noble  character  affords  a  satis- 
faction even  in  the  survey ;  and  when  presented  to  us, 
though  only  in  a  poem  or  fiible,  never  fails  to  charm  and 
delight  us.  On  the  other  hand,  cruelty  and  treachery 
displease  from  their  very  nature  ;  nor  is  it  possible  ever 
'to  reconcile  us  to  these  qualities,  either  in  oursdves  or 
others.  Virtue,  therefore,  produces  always  a  pleasure 
distinct  from  the  pride  or  self-satisfaction  v^ch  attends 
it :  Vice,  an  uneasiness  separate  from  the  humility  or 
remorse. 

But  a  high  or  low  conceit  of  ourselves  arises  not 
from  those  qualities  alone  of  the  mind,  which,  according 
to  conunon  systems  of  ethics,  have  been  defined  parts  of 
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moral  duty;   but  from  any  other,  which  have  a  con- 
nection with  pleasure  or  uneasiness.    Nothing  flatters 
our  vanity  more  than  the  talent  of  pleasing  by  our  wit> 
good-humour,  or  any  other  accomplishment ;    and   no- 
thing gives  us   a   more  sensible  mortification,   than   a     ' 
disappointment  in  any  attempt  of  that  kind.    No  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  tell  precisely,  what  wit  is,  and  to 
show  why  such  a  system  of  thought  must  be  received 
under  that  denomination,  and  such  another  rejected.     It^ 
is  by  taste  alone  we  can  decide  concerning  it ;    nor  are 
we  possessed  of  any  other  standard,  by  which  we  can 
farm  a  judgment  of  this  nature.     Now  what  is  this  tartef 
frpm  which  true  and  false  wit  in  a  manner  receive  their 
being,  and  without  which  no  thought  can  have  a  title 
to  either  of  these  denominations  ?     It  is  plainly  nothing 
but  a  sensation  of  pleasure  from  true  wit,  and  of  disgust 
from  false,  without  our  being  able  to  tell   the  reasons 
of  that  satisfaction   or  uneasiness.     The   power   of  ex- 
citing these  opposite  sensations  is,  therefore,  the  very 
essence  of  true  or  false  wit ;   and  consequently,  the  cause 
of  that  vanity  or  mortification,  which  arises  froni  one  or 
the  other. 

7.  Beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  us  a  peculiar  delight  and 
satisfaction  ^  as  deformity  produces  pain,  upon  whatever 
subject  it  may  be  placed,  and  whethier  surveyed  in  an 
animate  or  inanimate  object.  If  the  beauty  or  deformity 
belong  to  our  own  face,  shape,  or  person,  this  pleasure 
or  uneasiness  is  converted  into  pride  or  humility;  as 
having  in  this  case  all  the  circumstances  requisite  to 
produce  a  perfect  transition,  according  to  the  present 
theory. 

It « would  seem  that  the  very  essence  of  beauty  con- 
sists in  its  power  of  producing  pleasure.     All  its  effecti^ 
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thffpefoffey  mist  proceed  ft^om  this  cimunstanct :  And  if 
h^ai^ty  is  sq  luuversaily  tbfi  subject  of  vanity,  k  ia  onlyi 
fi^om  its  being  t)ie  c^sie  of  pleasure. 

Conc^rni^g  sill  other  bodily  accompAbhrneata^  we  waof 
<3i>sen^  ia  geoev^s  that  whatever  ia  oursdives  h  eithcv 
imlul,  beautiftil)  ov  sfurprising^  is  ao  oJ^jtct  of  pnib  ^ 
a^d  the  contrary  of  hurnility.  These  qualitiea  agKe  in 
prodttciAg  a  separate  pleasure';  aiyl  agree  in  nothkig' 
else. 

We  are  yaia  of  the  auvprising  sulientnrat  iMch  w« 
have  met  with,  the  escapes  which  we  have  made^  th» 
dangers  to  which  we  have  been  exposed ;.  as  well  as.  of 
our  surprising  £eata  of  vigour  and  activityw    Hence  the 
origia  of  vulgar  lying  ;  where  men^  withont  any  mtersal^ 
and  merely  out  of  vanity,  heap  up:^  xutfuberofextiraoeAHvyr 
evems,  which  are  either  the  fictions  of  their  beaia ;  or,  if 
tett0»  have  no  connectioa  with  themselves..    Their  fruits 
fid  invention  supplies  them  wijth  a  variety  of  adventures; 
aiod  where  tkit  talent  is.  wantingf  they  appropriate  such  as 
belong  to  others^  in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity:   For  be» 
tween  that  passion,  and  the  sentiment  of  pleasiire»  there 
is  always  a  close  connection. 

8.  B}it  though  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualities 
of  our  mind  and  body>  that  is>  of  self».  for  their  natural 
and  more  immediate  causes. ;  we  find  by  experience>.  that 
miMBf  other  objects  produce  these  affections.  We  found 
vanity  upon  houses,  gardens,  ecpiipage,  and  other  ex<p 
tem^l  objects ;  aa  well  as  upon  peisonal  merit  and  ao« 
oomplishments*  This  happens  when  external  objects 
acquire  any  particular  relation  to  ourselves,  and  are  as- 
sociated or  connected  with  us.  A  beautiful  fish  in  tbe 
ocean,  a  meVa  proportioped  animal  in  a  foresty  and  in- 
deed any  thing,  whickneither  belongs  nor  is  related  to 
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r  «f  influence  Qa  our  vanity  |    what'J 

ever  extraordinary  qualities    it  may  be  endowed    wiill)l 
and  whatever  degree  of  surprise  and  admiration  it  majr  1 
naturally  occaaion.     It  must  be  someway  associated  witfa 
(IS,  in  order  to  touch  our  pride.     Its  idea  must  hang,  in  a 
manner,  upon  that  of  ourselves ;   and  the  transition  from  , 
one  to  the  other  must  be  easy  and  natural. 

Men  are  vain  of  the  beauty  either  of  their  country  Oft 
their  county,  or  even  of  llieir  parish.  Here  the  idea  of 
beauty  plainly  produces  a  pleasure.  This  pleasure  is  re- 
lated to  pride.  The  object  or  cause  of  this  pleasure  isi 
by  the  supposition,  related  to  self,  the  object  of  pride.  By 
this  double  relation  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  a  transition  is 
made  from  one  to  the  other. 

Men  are  also  vain  of  the  happy  temperature  of  the 
climate  in  which  they  are  bom  ;  of  the  fertility  of  their 
mttve  soil  j  of  the  goodness  of  the  wines,  fruits,  or 
victuals,  produced  by  it  :  of  the  softness  or  force  of  their 
language,  with  other  particulars  of  tJiat  kind.  These 
objects  have  plainly  a  reference  to  the  pleasures  of  sensci 
and  are  originally  considered  as  agreeable  to  the  feeling, 
latle,  or  hearing.  How  could  they  become  causes  of  pride, 
exce|)t  by  means  of  that  transition  above  explained  ? 

There  are  some,  who  discover  a  vanity  of  an  opposite 
kind,  and  affcct  to  depreciate  their  own  country,  in  com- 
parison of  those  to  which  they  have  travelled.  These 
persons  find,  when  they  are  at  home,  and  surrounded 
with  their  countrymen,  ttiat  tlie  strong  relation  between 
them  and  their  own  nation,  is  sh;(red  with  so  many,  that 
it  ii  in  a  manner  lost  to  them ;  whereas,  that  distant  re- 
lation to  a  foreign  coimiry,  wliich  is  formed  by  their 
having  seen  it,  and  lived  in  it,  is  augmented  by  their 
cmsidering  how  few  have  done  the  same-  For  this  rea- 
wo,  they  always  admire  the  beauty,  utility,  and  rarity 
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of  ^hat  they  met ;  with  ^bi^^dj  *ove  wh^^t  they  .find  afc 
h(i|ne.  ■  .•■•>■       -     ■  .'       ..  .  ,    .i    ■  .• 

/<; Since  we  can.  be.  vain  of  a  country^  |t:liin4te)  or  any 
inanimate  objecti  which  bears  a  rebtion  tQ.  us  ; .  it  i$  no 
wonder  we  $jbould  be  "(^ain.  of  the  qualities  ^  of  those  who 
are  connected  with  us  by  bk>pd  or  friendship.  A^ioprd- 
ingly  we  find,  that  an^  qualities  which,  when  b^oqging 
to  ourselves,  produce  pride,  produce  also,  in  a  less  degree, 
the  same  affection,  when  discovered  in  persons  r^ated  to 
us.  The  beauty,  address,  merit,  credit^  and  honours  of 
their  kindred,  are  carefully  displayed  by  the.  proud,  and 
are  considerable  sources  of  their  vanity. 

As  we  are  proud  of  riches  in  ourselves,  we  desire,  ia 
order  to  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every  one  who  has  any 
connection  with  us,  should  likewise  be  possessed. of  them, 
and  are  ashamed  of  such  as  are  mean  or  poor  among  our 
friends  and  relations.  Our  forefathers  being  regarded  as 
our  nearest  relations  ;  every  one  naturally  affects  to  be  of 
a  good  family,  and  to  be  descended  from  a  long  succession 
of  rich  and  honourable  ancestors. 

Those,  who  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  their  families, 
are  glad  when  they  can  join  this  circumstance,  that  their 
ancestors,  for  many  generations,  have  been  uninteiTupted 
proprietors  of  the  same  portion  of  land,  and  that  their 
family  has  never  changed  its  pdssessions,  or  been  trans* 
planted  into  any  other  county  or  province.  It  is  an  ad- 
ditional subject  of  vanity,  when  they  can  boast,  that 
these  possessions  have  been  transmitted  through  a  descent, 
composed  entirely  of  males,  and  that  the  honours  and 
fortune  have  never  passed  through  any  female.  Let  us 
endeavour  to  explain  these  phenomena  from  the  foregoing 
theory. 

When  any  one  values  himself  on  the  antiquity  of  his 
family,  the  subjects  of  his  vanity  are  not  merely  the  ex- 
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tent  of  time  and  number  of  ancestors  (for  in  that  re-  . 
sp0ct  all  mankind  are  alike),  but  these  circumstances, 
joined  to  the  riches  and  credit  of  his  ancestors,  which 
are  supposed  to  reflect  a  lustre  on  himself,  upon  account 
of  his  connection  with  them.  Since  therefore  the  pas- 
sion depends  on  the  connection,  whatever  strengthens 
the  connection  must  also  increase  the  passion,  and  what- 
ever weakens  the  connection  must  diminish  the  passion. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  the  sameness  of  the  possessions 
must  strengthen  the  relations  of  ideas,  arising  from  blood 
and  kindred,  and  convey  the  fancy  with  greater  facility 
from  one  generation  to  another ;  from  the  remotest  an- 
cestors to  their  posterity,  who  are  both  their  heirs  and 
their  descendants.  By  this  facility,  the  sentiment  is  trans- 
mitted, more  entire,  and  excites  a  greater  degree  of  pride 
and  vanity. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  transmission  of  the  ho- 
nours and  fortune  through  a  succession  of  males,  with- 
out their  passing  through  any  female.     It  is  an  obvious 
quality  of  human  nature,  that  the  imagination  naturally 
turns  to  whatever  is  important  and  considerable ;    and 
where  two  objects  are  presented,  a  small  and  a  great,  it 
usually  leaves  the   former,  and  dwells  entirely  on   the 
latter.      This   is   the  reason,   why   children    commonly 
bear  their  father's  name,  and  are  esteemed  to  be  of  a 
nobler  or  meaner  birth,  according  to  his  family.     And 
though  the  mother  should  be  possessed  of  superior  qua- 
lities to  the  father,  as  often  happens,  the  general  rule 
prevails,  notwithstanding  the    exception,   according    to 
the  doctrine  which  shall  be  explained  afterwards.     Nay, 
even  when  a  superiority  of  any  kind  is  so  great,  or  w^en 
any  other  reasons  have  such  an  effect,  as  to  make  the 
children  rather  represent  the  mother's  family  than  the 
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father^,  the  generd  rule  still  reB!f<^  an  tSkadf  snfecMtt 
to  we^^n  the  relatK^n,  tod  make  a  kind  dFEiHKich  in  the 
fine  of  ante^ors.  The  imaginaticm  htbs  not  aktog  AUtn 
#itfa  the  same  Iacilit)r>  nor  is  able  to  bramler  Hie  hbnolir 
aiid  credit  of  the  ancestors  to  their  pi>st^rR)^  bf  die  Ifiimb 
name  and  family  S6  re^ttlHy,  as  when  the  transhiofi  is 
cdtfbrmable  to  the  general  iiStf  and  passes  tbnn^ 
the  mak  hue,  frotti  htbtr  to  son,  or  from  bfMhier  to 
brother. 

9.  Bat  property,  as  it  gives  us  the  frilled  pMe^  md 
authority  over  any  object,  is  the  relation  which  haft  ihk 
greatest  influence  on  these  passions  *. 

Every  thing,  belonging  to  a  vain  man,  is  the  beA  ttat 
is  any  where  to  be  found.     His  houses,  equipage^  fbHli- 
ture,  clothe  horses,  bounds,  excel  all  others  ill  hili  cdti- 
ceit  'f  and  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  from  the  least  ad- 
vantage in  any  of  these,  he  draws  a  liew  subject  t>f  pride 
and  vanity.    His  wine,  if  yon  will  believe  hinr,  has  a 
finer  flavour  than  any  oth^ ;  his  cookery  is  mokre  ex- 
quisite ;   his  table  more  orderly ;  his  servants  niore  ex- 
pert; the  air,  in  which  he  lives,  more  heahhful;  fine 
soil,  which  he  cultivates,  more  fertfle,  his  frvfts  tip^ 
earlier,  and  to  greater  perfection :   Sifch  a  thing  £s  Hif^ 
markable  for  its  novelty  :   Such  another  for  its  antiqai- 
ty:  This  is  the  workmanship  of  a  famous  artift;  that 
belonged  once  to  such  a  prince  or  great  man.     AH  ob- 
jects, in  a  word,  which  are  useful,  beautiful,  or  starpristng, 
or    are  related  to   such,  may  by  means   of  properfy, 
^ve  rise  to  this  passion.      These  all  agree  in  giving 
pleasiire.    This  alone  is  common  to  them ;  and  there- 
fore must    be  th#  quality  that  produces    the  passioh, 
which  is  their  common  effect.     As  every  new  instance 

*  See  Not*  [R.  ^ 
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R  a  new  argument,  and  as  the  instances  are  here  with*  I 
out  number  ;  it  would  t^eem  that  this  theory  is  sufficiently  1 
confirmed  by  experience. 

Riches  imply  the  power  of  acquiring  whatever  is  agree- 
able ;  and  as  they  comprehend  many  particular  objects  of 
Tuiity,  necessarily  become  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that  i 
pasdon. 

10,  Our  opinions  of  all  kinds  are  strongly  affeaect' 
by  society  fnd  sympathy,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  US  to  support  any  principle  or  sentiment  against  the 
universal  consent  of  every  one,  with  whom  we  have  any 
friendship  or  correspondence.  But  of  all  our  opinions, 
those  which  we  form  in  our  own  favour,  however  lofty 
or  presuming,  are,  at  bottom,  the  frailest  and  the  most  easily 
dnken  by  the  contradiction  and  opposition  c^  others. 
Our  great  concern,  in  this  case,  mates  us  soon  alarmed>  | 
and  keeps  our  passions  upon  the  watch  :  Our  consciaus- 
ness  of  partiality  still  makes  us  dread  a  mistake  :  And  the 
very  difficulty  of  judging  concerning  an  object,  which  is 
never  set  at  a  due  distance  from  us,  nor  is  seen  in  3  pro- 
per point  of  view,  makes  us  hearken  anxiously  to  the  opi- 
nions of  Others,  who  are  better  qualified  to  form  just  opi- 
nions  concerning  us.  Hence  that  strong  love  of  fame  with 
which  all  mankind  are  possessed.  It  is  iu  order  to  fix  and 
confirm  their  favourable  opinion  of  themselves,  not  from 
any  original  passion,  that  they  seek  the  applauses  of 
others.  And  when  a  man  desires  to  be  praised,  it  is  for 
the  same  reason,  that  a  beauty  is  pleased  with  surveying 
henelf  in  a  favourable  looking-glass,  and  seeing  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  own  charms. 

Though  it  be  difficult,  ta  all  points  of  speculation,  to 
distinguish  a  cause,  wiiich  increases  an  eSect,  from  one, 
which  solely  produces  it  ;  yet  in  the  present  case  the  phe- 
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nomena  seem  pretty  strong  and  satis&ctorj  in  ccmfirmatioci 
of  the  foregoing  principle. 

We  receive  a  much  greater  satis&ction  from  the  appn^ 
bation  of  those  whom  we  ourselves  esteem  and  approve 
of,  than  of  those  whom  we  contemn  and  despise. 

When  esteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  it  gratifies  our  vanity  in  a  peculiar « man- 
ner. ' 

The  suffrage  of  those  :irho  are  shy  and  backward  in  giv- 
ing praise,  is  attended  with  an  additional  relish  and  enjoy- 
ment, if  we  can  obtain  it  in  our  favour. 

Where  a  great  man  is  delicate  in  his  choice  of  favour* 
ites,  every  one  courts  with  greater  earnestness  his  counte- 
nance and  protection. 

Praise  never  gives  us  much  pleasure,  unless  it  concur 
with  our  own  opinion,  and  extol  us  for  those  qualities  in 
which  we  chiefly  excel. 

These  phenomena  seem  to  prove,  that  the  favouraUe 
sufirages  of  the  world  are  regarded  only  as  authorities,  or 
as  confirmations  of  our  own  opinion.  And  if  the  opi- 
nions of  others  have  more  influence  in  this  subject  than  in 
any  other,  it  is  easily  accounted  for  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject. 

11.  Thus  few  objects,  however  related  to  us  and 
whatever  pleasure  they  produce,  are  able  to  excite  a 
great  degree  of  pride  or  self-satisfaction  ;  unless  they  be 
also  obvious  to  others,  and  engage  the  approbation  of 
the  spectators.  What  disposition  of  mind  so  desirable  as 
the  peaceful,  resigned,  contented  ;  which  readily  subouts 
to  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  preserves  a 
constant  serenity  amidst  the  greatest  misfortunes  and 
disappointments  ?  Yet  this  disposition,  though  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  virtue  or  excellence,  is  seldom  the  foun- 
dation of  great  vanity  or  self-applause ;  having  no  bril- 
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Kancy  or  exterior  lustre,  and  rather  cheering  the  heart 
than  animating  the  behaviour  and  conversation.  The 
case  if  the  same  with  many  other  qualities  of  the  mind, 
body,  or  fortune ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the 
douUe  relations  above  mentioned,  must  be  admitted  to  be  ( 
a£  consequence  in  the  production  of  these  passions. 

A  second  circumstance,  which  is  of  consequence  in 
this  aSair,  is  the  constancy  and  durableness  of  the  ot^ect. 
What  is  very  casual  and  inconstant,  beyond  the  common 
course  of  human  affairs,  gives  tittle  joy,  and  less  pride. 
We  are  not  much  satisfied  with  the  thing  itself;  and  are 
still  less  apt  to  feel  any  new  degree  of  self-satisfaction  upon 
its  account.  We  foresee  and  anticipate  its  change  ;  which 
makes  us  little  satisfied  with  the  thing  itself:  We  com- 
pare it  to  ourselves,  whose  existence  is  more  durable  j  by 
which  means  its  inconstancy  appears  still  greater.  It 
seems  ridiculous  to  make  ourselves  the  object  of  a  passion, 
on  account  of  a  quality  or  possession,  which  is  of  so  much 
shorter  duration,  and  attends  us  during  io  small  a  part  of 
our  existence. 

A  third  circumstance,  not  to  be  neglected,  is,  that  the 
objects,  in  order  to  produce  pride  or  self- value,  must  be 
peculiar  to  us,  or  at  least  common  to  us  with  a  few  others. 
The  advantages  of  sun-shine,  good  weather,  a  happy  cli- 
mate, &c.  distinguish  us  not  from  any  of  our  companions, 
and  give  tis  no  preference  or  superiority.  The  compari- 
son, which  we  are  every  moment  apt  to  make,  presents 
no  inference  to  oiu-  advantage ;  and  we  still  remain,  not- 
withstanding these  enjoyments,  on  a  level  with  all  oiur 
Friends  and  acquaintance. 

As  health  and  sickness  vary  incessantly  to  all  men, 
and  there  is  no  one  who  is  solely  or  certainly  fixed  in  ei- 
ther t  these  accidental  blessings  and  calamities  are  in  a 
o  2 
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manner  separated  from  us,  smd  are  net  considered  as  » 
foundation  for  vanity  or  humiliation.  But  wherever  a 
malady  of  any  kind  is  so  rooted  in  our  constitution,  Aat 
we  no  longer  entertain  any  bo^  of  recovery,^  from  tbait 
jBpotnent  it  dan^  our  self-conbeit,  as  is  evident  in  dd 
men,  whom  nothing  mortifies  more  than  the  consideration 
of  their  age  and  infirmities.  They  endeavour,  as  long  as 
possible,  to  ccmc^l  their  blindness  and  deafness,  their 
rheums  and  gouts  ?  nor  do  they  ever  avow  them  without 
reluctance  2aad  uneasiness.  And  though  young  men  are 
not  ashamed  of  every  head^KJie  or  cold  which  they  M 
into  'y  yet  no  tofic  is  more  proper  to  mortify  human  pride^ 
and  make  us  entertain  a  mean  opinion  of  our  nature^ 
than  this,  that  we  are  every  moment  of  our  lives  siri)}ec| 
to  such  infirmities.  This  proves,  that  bodily  pain  aad 
sickness  are  in  themselves  prcqper  causes  of  huraiiity : 
though  the  custom  of  estimating  every  thing  by  conp«r»> 
son,  more  than  by  its  intrinsic  worth  and  vake,  makes  «s 
overlook  those  calamities  which  we  find  incident  to  evei^ 
one,  and  causes  us  to  form  an  idea  of  our  merit  and  dui* . 
racter  independent  of  them. 

We  are  ashamed  of  such  maladies  as  affect  others,  and 
are  either  dangerous  or  disagreeable  to  them.  Of  the 
epilepsy  j  because  it  gives  a  horror  to  every  one  present : 
Of  the  itch ;  because  it  is  infectious :  Of  the  king^«  evil; 
because  it  often  goes  to  posterity.  Men  always  coosider 
the  sentiments  c^  others4n  their  judgment  of  themsdves* 

A  fourth  circumstance,  which  has  an  influence  on  these 
passions,  is  ^//^rtf/rt^/f/;  by  which  we  form  a  notion  of 
different  ranks  of  men,  suitably  to  the  power  or  riches  of 
which  they  are  possessed ;  and  this  notion  is  not  dbanged 
by  any  peculiarities  of  the  heahh  or  temper  of  the  per- 
sons, which  may  deprive  them  of  dl  enjoyment  in  their 
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possessions.    Custom  readily  carries  us  beyoad  the  just 
bounds  in  our  passions  as  well  as  in  our  reasonings. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  influence  of  general  rules  and  maxims  on  the  passions 
very  n^uch  contributes  to  facilitate  the  effects  of  all  the 
principles  of  internal  mechanism,  which  we  here  explain. 
For  it  js^ems  evident,  tliat,  if  a  person,  full  grown,  and  of 
the  same  nature  with  ourselves,  were  on  a  sudden  trans- 
ported into  our  world,  he  would  be  much  embarrassed 
with  every  object,  aqd  would  not  readily  determine  what  de- 
gree of  love  or  hatred,  of  pride  or  humility,  or  of  any  other 
passion,  sl^ould  be  excited  by  it.  The  pa3sions  are  often 
varied  by  very  inconsiderable  principles;  and  these  do  not 
always  play  vnth  perfect  regularity,  especially  on  the  first 
trial.  But  as  custom  or  practice  has  brought  to  light  all 
these  principles,  and  has  settled  the  just  value  of  every 
thing ;  this  must  certainly  contribute  to  the  easy  produc- 
tion of  the  passions,  and  guide  us,  by  means  of  general 
established  rules,  in  the  proportions,  which  we  ought 
to  observe  in  preferring  one  object  to  another.  This  re- 
mark  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  obviate  difficulties,  that  may 
arise  concerning  some  causes,  which  we  here  ascribe  to  par- 
ticular passions,  and  which  may  be  esteemed  too  refined 
to  operate  so  universally  and  certainly,  as  they  are  found 
to  do. 


•  S 
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SECTION   III. 

1.  In  running  over  all  the  causes^  which  produce  the 
passion  of  pride  or  that  of  humility ;  it  would  readily  oc- 
cur, that  the  same  circumstance,  if  transferred  firom  our- 
selves to  another  person,  would  render  him  the  object  of 
love  or  hatred,  esteem  or  contempt.  The  virtue,  genius, 
beauty,family,  riches,  and  authority  of  others,  beget  favour- . 
able  sentiments  in  their  behalf  j  and  their  vice,  folly,  defor- 
mity, poverty,  and  meanness,excite  the  contrary  sentimentsl 
The  double  relation  of  impressions  and  ideas  still  operates 
on  these  passions  of  love  and  hatred  ^  as  on  the  former  of 
pride  and  humility.     Whatever  gives  a  separate  pleasure 
or  pain,  and  is  related  to  another  person,  or  connected  with 
him,  makes  him  the  object  of  our  affection  or  disgust. 

Hence,  too,  injury  or  contempt  towards  us  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  our  hatred ;  services  or  esteem,  of  our 
friendship. 

2.  Sometimes  a  relation  to  ourselves  excites  affection 
towards  any  person.  But  there  is  always  here  implied  a 
relation  of  sentiments,  without  which  the  other  relaticm 
would  have  no  influence  *, 

A  person  who  is  related  to  us,  or  connected  with  us, 
by  blood,  by  similitude  of  fortune,  of  adventures,  profes- 
sion, or  country,  soon  becomes  an  agreeable  companion  to 
us,because  we  enter  easilygand  funiliarly^into  his  sentiments 
and  conceptions  :  Nothing  is  strange  or  new  to  us :  Our 
imagination,  passing  from  self,  which  is  ever  intimately 
present  to  us,  runs  smoothly  along  the  relation  or  connec- 

^  TkA  affection  of  parents  to  children  seems  founded  on  an  original  in- 
flinct.  Tbe  a&ctkm  towards  other  relations  depends  on  the  principles  here 
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tioiif  and  conceives  ^srith  a  full  sympathy  tbepersoa  who  is 
nearly  related  to  self.  He  renders  himself  immediately 
ace4ptable>  and  is  at  once  on  an  easy  foadhg  with  us : 
No  distance^  no  reserve,  has  place,  where  the  person  in- 
troduce is  supposed  so  closely  connected  with  us. 

Rehtion  has  here  the  same  influence  as  custom  or  ac- 
qqaintance,  in  exciting  affection  ;  and  from  like  causes. 
The  ease 'and  satkfiictibn,  ndiich,  in  both  cases,  attend  our 
intercourse  oi'  Commerce,  is  the  source  of  the  friendship. 

S.  The  passions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  followed 
by,  or  rather  conjoined  with,  benevolence  and  anger.  It  is 
thb  conjunction  which  chiefly  distinguishes  these  a£Fections 
from  pride  and  humility.  For  pride  and  humility  are  pure 
emotions  in  the  soul,  unattended  with  any  desire,  and  not 
immediately  exciting  us  to  action.  But  love  and  hatred 
are  not  complete  within  themselves,  nor  rest  in  that  emo- 
tion which  they  produce,  but  carry  the  mind  to  something 
£uther.  Love  is  always  followed  by  a  desire  of  happiness 
to  to  the  person  beloved,  and  an  aversion  to  his  misery  : 
As  hatred  produces  a  desire  of  the  misery,  and  an  aversion 
to  the  happiness  of  the  person  hated.  These  opposite  de- 
sires seem  to  be  originally  and  primarily  conjoined  with 
the  passions  of  love  and  hatred.  It  is  a  constitution  of  na- 
ture, of  which  we  can  give  no  farther  explication. 

4.  Compassion  frequently  arises  where  there  is  no  pre- 
ceding esteem  or  friendship  ;  and  compassion  is  an  uneasi- 
ness in  the  sufferings,  of  another.  It  seems  to  spring  from 
the  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  his  sufferings :  And 
our  imagination  proceeds  by  degrees  from  the  lively  idea 
to  the  real  feeling  of  another's  misery. 

Malice  and  envy  also  arise  in  the  mind  without  any  pre- 
ceding hatred  or  injury ;  though  their  tendency  is  exactly 
the  same  with  that  of  anger  and  ill-will.  The  comparison 
#f  ours^ves  with  others  seems  to  be  the  source  of  envy 
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and  malice.    The  more  vaobappy  another  is^  the  mors 
happy  do  we  oorselres  appear  in  our  concqition. 

5.  The  similar  tendency  of  compassion  to  that  «f  b»> 
nevi(dence>  and  enyy  to  anger,  foirns  a  very  close  reladon 
between  these  two  sets  of  passions,  though  of  a  diflferent 
kind  from  that  which  was  insisted  on  above.  It  is  not  a 
resemUance  of  feeling  or  sentimoit,  bnt  a  resemblance  oC 
tradency  or  direction.  Its  ^ect,  however,  js  the  samet 
in  producingi  an  association  of  passions.  Compassiop  is 
seldom  or  never  felt  without  some  mixture  of  tenderness 
or  friendship:  and  envy  is  naturally  accompanied  with 
anger  or  ill-wilL  To  desire  the  happiness  of  another^ 
from  whatever  motive,  is  a  good  preparative  to  affection; 
and  to  delight  in  another's  misery  almost  unavcndably  be* 
gets  aversion  towards  him. 

Even  where  interest  is  the  source  of  our  concem^  it  is 
commonly  attended  with  the  saine  consequences:  A  part* 
ner  is  a  natural  object  of  friendship ;  a  rival  of  enmity. 

6.  Poverty,  meanness,  disappointment,  produce  contempt 
and  dislike :  But  when  these  misfortunes  are  very  greaty 
or  are  represented  to  us  in  very  strong  colours,  they  ezdte 
compassion,  and  tenderness,  and  friendshisp.  How  is  this 
contradiction  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  poverty  and  mean- 
ness  of  another,  in  their  common  appearance,  gives  ns 
uneasiness,  by  a  species  of  imperfect  sympathy ;  and^his 
uneasiness  produces  aversion  or  didike,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  sentiment.  But  when  we  enter  more  intimatdy 
into  another's  concerns,  and  wish  for  his  happiness,  as  wdl 
as  feel  his  misery,  friendship  or  good-will  arises  frtMn  the 
similar  tendency  of  the  inclinations. 

A  bankrupt,  at  jfirst,  while  the  idea  of  his  misfor- 
tunes is  fresh  and  recent,  and  while  the  comparison  of 
his  pves^it  unhappy  situation  with  his  former  prosperity 
operates  strongly  upon  us,  meets  with  coropasrion  ^ad 
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fiifsrlihip     AfkrtheseMoaswe  vcakcneAoroUiteiiue^ 
by  tiMOitf  be  is  in  daager  of  Qcmxpesaon  and  contempt. 

7.  In  respect^  there  is  a  nxtnre  of  humility,  ynA  the 
esteem  or  affection :  In  contempt,  a  mixture  of  pnde. 

The  amocootf  passion  is  usually  compounded  of  com- 
placency in  beauty^  a  bodily  appetite,  and  friendship  dr 
affection.  The  close  relation  of  these  sentiments  is  Tcry 
obvious,  as  well  as  their  origin  from  each  other,  hf  means 
of  that  rebtion.  Were  there  no  other  [Aenomenon  to  re^ 
caoaie  us  to  the  present  theory,  this  alone,  methinks, 
were  sufficient. 


■    i  .11.     JiJ  J.  'MtAi 

SECTldN    IV. 

1.  The  present  theory  of  the  passions  depends  entirely 
on  the  doable  relations  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  the 
mutual  assistance  which  these  relations  lend  to  each  other. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  illustrate  these  prin^ 
dples  by  some  farther  instances. 

9.  The  virtues,  talents,  accomplishments,  and  posses- 
ions of  others,  make  us  love  and  esteem  them :  Because 
these  objects  excite  a  pleasing  sensation,  which  is  related 
to  love  \  and  as  they  have  also  a  relation  or  comiecdon 
witb  the  person,  this  union  of  ideas  forwards  the  union 
of  sentiments,  according  to  the  foregoing  reasoning. 

But  suppose,  that  the  person,  whom  we  love,  is  also 
rebted  to  us  by  blood,  country,  or  friendship ;  it  is  eid- 
dent,  that  a  species  of  pride  must  also  be  excited  by  his 
accomplishments  and  possessions ;  there  being  the  same 
double  rebtion  which  we  have  all  along  insisted  on.  The 
person  is  related  to  us,  or  there  is  an  easy  transition  of 
thought  froni  him  to  us ;   and  the  sentiments,  excited  by 
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hb  adfaiitages.and  Tutiiesy  are  agreeable,  and  consequent*- 
Ij  related  to  pride.  Accofdingiy  we  find,  that  people  ^e 
naturally  vain  of  the  good  qoalities  or  high  fortune  of 
their  .friends  and  countrymen. 

8.  But  it  b  observable,  that  if  we  reverse  the  order  of 
the  passions,  the  same  effect  does  not  follow.  We  pass 
easily  from  love  2aad  affection  to  pride  and  vanity ;  but 
not  from  the  latter  passions  to  the  former,  though  all  the 
relaticms  be  the  same.  We  love  not  those  who  are 
related  to  us,  on  account  of  our  own  merit.  What  is  the 
reason  of  this  difference  ?  The  transition  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  ourselves,  from  objects  related  to  us,  is  always  easy ; 
both  on  account  of  the  relation,  which  facilitates  the  tran- 
sition, and  because  we  there  pass  from  remoter  objects,  to 
those  which  are  contiguous.^  But  in  passing  from  our- 
selves to  objects  related  to  us  j  though  the  former  princi- 
ple forwards  the  transition  of  thought,  yet  the  latter  op- 
poses it ',  and  consequently  there  is  not  the  same  easy 
transfusion  of  passions  from  pride  to  love  as  from  love  to 
pride. 

4.  The  virtues,  services,  and  fortune  of  one  man.  inspire 
us  readily  with  esteem  and  affection  for  another  related 
to  him.  The  son  of  our  friend  is  naturally  entided  to  our 
friendship".  The  kindred  of  a  very  great  man  value  them- 
selves, and  are  valued  by  others,  on  account  of  that  rela- 
tion. The  force  of  the  double  relation  is  here  frdly  dis- 
played. 

5.  The  following  are  iiistances  of  another  kind,  where 
the  operation  of  these  principles  may  still  be  discovered. 
Envy  arises  from  a  superiority  in  others  ;  but  it  is  obser- 
vable, that  it  is  not  the  great  disproportion  between  us, 
which  excites  that  passion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  our  proxi- 
mity. A  great  disproportion  cuts  off  the  relation  of  the 
ideas,  and  cither  keeps  us  from  comparing  oux^ves  with 
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what  is  remote  firom  us,  oi"  .diminishes  the  effects  of  the 
comparison* 

A  poet  is  not  apt  to  ebvy  a  philosopher,  or  a  poet  of 
a  di&rent  kind,  of  a  different  nation,  or  of  a  different 
age.  All  these  differences,  if  they  do  not  prevent,  at 
least  weaken  the  coa^»rison,  and  consequendy  the  passion. 

Thb,  too,  is  the  reason  why  all  objects  appear  great  or 
little,  merely  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  same 
species.  A  mountain  neither  magnifies  nor  diminishes  a 
horse  in  our  eyes :  But  when  a  Flemish  and  a  Wekh  horse 
are  seen  together,  the  one  appears  greater  and  the  other 
less,  than  when  viewed  apart. 

From  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  that  re- 
mark of  historians,  that  any  party,  in  a  civil  war,  or  even 
factious  divisions,  always  chuse  to  call  in  a  foreign  enemy 
at  any  hazard,  rather  than  submit  to  their  fellow-citizens. 
Gnicdardin  applies  this  remark  to  the  wars  in  Italy ;  where 
the  relations  between  the  different  states  are,  properly 
speaking,  nothing  but  of  name,  language,  and  contiguity. 
Tet  even  these  relations,  when  joined  with  superiority, 
by  making  the  comparison  more  natural,  niake  it  likewise 
more  grievous,  and  cause  men  to  search  for  some  other 
siqieriority,  which  may  be  attended  with  no  relation,  and 
by  that  means  may  have  a  less  sensible  influence  on  the 
imagination.  When  we  cannot  break  the  association,  we 
feel  a  stronger  desire  to  remove  the  superiority.  This 
seems  to  be  the  reason,  why  travellers,  though  commonly 
lavish  of  their  praise  to  the  Chinese  and  Persians,  take  care 
to  depreciate  those  neighbouring  nations,  which  may  stand 
upon  a  footing  of  rivalship  with  their  native  country. 

6.  The  fine  arts  afford  us  parallel  instances.  Should 
an  author  compose  a  treatise,  of  which  one  part  was  se- 
rious and  profound,  another  light  and  humorous  ;  every 
one  would  condemn  so  strange  a  mixture,  and  would 
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Uune  hknfbr  die  neglect  of  all  nd«5  of  at  aadcrilicim. 
Yet  we  accuse  not  Prior  for  jcnning  his  A!ma  and  S$kmoM 
in  the  same  volomfi ;  thougli  that  amiable  poet  has  per- 
fectly succeeded  in  the  gaiety  of  the  one>  as  well  as  in  the 
melancholy  of  the  other.  Even  siq^iose  the  reader  should 
peruse  these  two  compositions  withoot  any  interval^  he 
would  fed  little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  change  of  the 
passions.  Why  ^  but  because  he  considers  these  perfev* 
mances  as  entirely  different ;  and  by  that  break  in  the 
ideas,  breaks  the  progress  (^  the  afiections^  and  hinders 
the  one  from  influencing  or  contradicting  the  odier. 

An  heroic  and  burlesque  design,  united  in  one  picture^ 
would  be  monstrous^  though  we  {dace  two  pictures  of  so 
o{q>osite  a  character  in  the  same  chamber^  an4  even  dese 
together,  without  any  scruple. 

7.  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  easy  trail- 
ation  pf  the  imagination  should  have  such  an  influence 
on  all  the  passions.  It  is  this  very  circumstance,  which 
forms  all  the  relations  and  connections  amongst  objects. 
We  know  no  real  connection  between  one  thing  and  an- 
other. We  only  know,  that  the  idea  of  one  ti^ng  is  as* 
sociated  with  that  of  another,  and  that  the  imagination 
makes  an  easy  tran^tion  between  them.  And  as  the  easy 
transition  of  ideas  and  that  oi  sentiments  mutually  assist 
each  other ;  we  might  beforehand  expect,  that  this  princi- 
ple must  have  a  mighty  influence  on  all  our  internal  move* 
ments  and  affections.  And  experience  sufficiently  confirms 
the  theory. 

For,  not  to  repeat  all  the  foregoing  instances :  Sup- 
pose  that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion  through  a 
country,  to  which  we  are  both  utter  strang^s ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  if  the  prospects  be  beautiful,  the  roads  agrees 
able,  and  the  fields  finely  cultivated ;  this  may  serve  to 
put  me  in  good  humour,  both  with  myself  and  fellow^' 
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travetler.  But  as  the  country  kas  no  connection  wtth 
mysdf  or  fSriend^  it  can,  never  be  the  immediate  cause 
either  of  silf- value  or  of  regard  fo  him :  And  thefefore, 
if  I  found  not  the  passion  on  some  other  object,  which 
bears  to  one  of  us  a  closer  relation,  my  emotions  are  i%* 
ther  to  be  considered  as  the  overflowings  of  an  elevated 
or  humane  disposition,  than  as  an  establidbed  passion. 
But  suppo6ing  the  agreeable  prospect  before  us  to  be  sur- 
veyed, either  from  his  country-seat  or  from  mine ;  this 
new  connection  of  ideas  gives  a  new  direction  to  the  sen- 
tknent  of  pleasure  derived  from  the  prospect,  and  raises 
die  emotion  of  regard  or  vanity  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  connection.  There  is  not  here,  methinks,  much 
room  for  doubt  or  difficulty. 


■i  ■« 


SECTION   V. 

'  1.  It  seems  evident,  that  reason,  in  a  strict  sense,  as 
meamng  the  judgment  of  truth  and  falsehood,  can  never^ 
of  itself,  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  and  can  have  no  influ- 
ence but  so  fer  as  it  touches  some  passion  or  aflTection. 
Abitraet  relations  of  ideas  are  the  object  of  curiosity,  not 
df  voliribn.  And  hiatters  of  facty  where  they  are  neither 
.good  Itior  evil,  where  they  neither  excite  desire  nor  aver- 
sion, are  totally  indifierept ;  and  whether  known  or  un- 
knotim,  whether  mistaken  or  rightly  apprehended,  cannot 
be  ifegarded  as  any  motive  to  action. 

!2.  What  is  commonly,  in  a  popular  sense,  called  rea» 
son,  and  Is  so  much  recommended  in  moral  discourses,  is 
•nothing  but  a  general  and  a  calm  passion,  which  r-kes  a 
comprehensive  and  a  distant  view  of  its  object,  str.a  ac- 
tuates the  willy  without  exciting  any  sensible   ck.o:ion; 
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A  man>  we  sayi  is  diligent  in  his  profession  from  reason ; 
that  is,  from  a  cahn  desire  of  riches  and  a  fortune.  A 
man  adheres  to  justice  from  reason ;  that  is,  from  a  cabn 
regard  to  public  good,  or  to  a  character  with  himself  and 
others. 

S.  The  same  objects  which  recommend  themselves  to 
reason  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  are  also  the  objects  of 
what  we  call  passion,  when  they  are  brought  near  to  us, 
and  acquire  some  other  advantages,  either  of  external 
situation,  or  congruity  to  our  internal  temper  ;  and  by 
that  means  excite  a  turbulent  and  sensible  emotion. 
Evil,  at  a  great  distance,  is  avoided,  we  say,  fr^m  reason  : 
Evil,  near  at  hand,  produces  aversion,  horror,  fear,  and  is 
the  object  of  passion. 

4*  The  common  error  of  metaphysicians  has  lain  in 
ascribing  the  direction  t>f  the  will  entirely  to  one  of  these 
principles,  and  supposing  the  other  to  have  no  influence. 
Men  often  act  knowingly  against  their  interest :  It  is  not 
therefore  the  view  of  the  greatest  possible  good  whidi 
always  influences  them.  Men  often  counteract  a  violent 
passion,  in  prosecution  of  their  distant  interests  and  designs : 
It  is  not  therefore  the  present  uneasiness  alone  which  de- 
termines them.  In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  both 
these  principles  operate  on  the  will ;  and  where  they  are 
contrary,  that  either  of  them  prevails,  according  to  the 
general  character  or  present  disposition  of  the  person. 
What  we  call  strength  of  mind  implies  the  prevalence  of  the 
calm  passions  above  the  violent ;  though  we  may  easily 
observe,  that  there  is  no  person  so  constantly  possessoed  of 
this  virtue,  as  never,  on  any  occasion,  to  ]^eld  tp  the  soli- 
citation of  violent  affection  and  desire.  From  these  varia- 
tions of  temper  proceeds  the  great  difficulty  of  deciding 
with  regard  to  the  future  actions  and  resolutions  of  men> 
where  there  is  any  contrariety  of  motives  and  passions. 
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SECTION   VI. 

1.  We  shall  here  enumerate  some  of  those  circumstan- 
ces which  render  a  passion  cahn  or  violent^  which  neigh- 
ten  or  diminish  any  motion. 

It  is  a  property  in  human  nature,  that  any  emotion  which 
attends  a  passion  is  easily  converted  into  it ;  though  in 
their  natures  they  be  originally  different  from,  and  even 
contrary  to  each  other.  It  is  true,  in  4kder  to  cause  a  per- 
fect union  amongst  passions,  and  make  one  produce  the 
other^  there  is  always  required  a  double  relation,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  above  delivered.  But  when  two  passions 
are  already  produced  by  their  separate  causes,  and  are  both 
present  in  the  mind,  they  readily  mingle  and  unite ; 
though  they  have  but  one  relation,  and  sometimes  without 
any.  The  predominant  passion  swallows  up  the  inferior^ 
and  converts  it  into  itself.  The  spirits,  when  once  excited, 
easily  receive  a  change  in  their  direction ;  and  it  is  natural 
to  ima^e  that  this  change  will  come  from  the  prevailing 
afiecticm.  The  connection  is,  in  many  cases,  closer  be- 
tween any  two  passions,  than  between  any  pgssion  and  in- 
difference. 

When  a  person  is  once  heartily  in  love,  the  little  faults 
and  caprices  of  his  mistress,  the  jealousies  and  quarrels  to 
which  that  commerce  is  so  subject ;  however  unpleasant 
they  be,  and  rather  connected  with  anger  and  hatred ;  are 
yet  found,  in  many  instances,  to  give  additional  force  to 
the  prevailing  passion.  It  is  a  common  artifice  of  politi- 
dans,  when  they  would  affect  any  person  very  much  by  a 
matter  of  fact,  of  which  they  intend  to  inform  him,  first 
to  excite  his  curiosity,  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  satisfyr 
ing  of  it ;  and  by  that  means  raise  his  anxiety  and  impar 
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tience  to  the  utmost^  before  they  give  him  a  fall  insight 
into  the  business.  They  know  that  thb  curiosity  will 
precipitate  him  into  the  passion  which  they  purpose  to 
raise,  and  will  assist  the  object  in  its- influence  on  the  mind. 
A  soldier  advancing  to  battle  is  naturally  inspired  with 
cMrage  and  confidence  when  he  thinks  on  his  firiends  and 
fellow-soldiers>  and  b  struck  with  fear  cmd  terror  when  lie 
reflects  on  the  enetoy.  Whatever  new  emotion,  there- 
fore, proceeds  from  the  former,  naturally  increases  the 
courage  ;  as  the  same  emotion  proceedingfrom  die  latter, 
augments  the  fear.^  Hence,  in  martial  discif^ine,  the  oni- 
fenmty  and  lustre  of  halnt,  the  regularity  of  figures  and 
motions,  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  war,  encou- 
rage ourselves  and  our  allies ;  while  the  same  otjects  m 
the  enemy  strike  terror  into  us,  thou^  agreeri)le  and 
beautiful  in  themselves: 

Hope  is,  in  itself,  an  agreeable  passion,  and  allied  to 
friendship  and  benevolence ;   yet  it  is  able  sometimes  to 
blow  up  anger,  when  that  is  the  predominant  passion.. 
Spes  addita  suscitat  iras.     ViRG. 

2.  Since  passions,  however  independent,  are  naturally 
transfused  into  each  other,  if  they  be  both  present  at  tiie 
same  time ;  it  follows,  that  when  good  or  evil  is  placed  in 
such  a  situation  as  to  cause  any  particular  emotion,  besides 
its  direct  passion  of  desire  or  aversion,  this  latter  passion 
must  acquire  new  force  and  violence. 

5.  This  often  happens  when  any  object  excites  contrary 
passions .  For  it  is  observable,  that  an  opposition  oTpasdons 
commonly  causes  a  new  emotion  in  the  spirits,  and  pro- 
duces more  disorder  than  the  concurrence  of  any  two  af- 
fections of  equal  force.  This  new  emotion  is  easily  con- 
verted into  the  predominant  passion,  and,  in  many  instan- 
ces, is  observed  to  increase  its  Violence,  beyond  the  pitchy 
%t  which  it  would  have  arrived,  had  it  met  with  no  oppbri- 


tioa.  Hence  we  iiaturall]^  desire  wbat  is  forbid,  and  often 
t^C  pleasure  in  performing  actions,  merely  because  the^ 
are  unlawful.  The  notioa  of  duty,  when  opposite  to  tbe 
pauioiw,  is  not  always  able  to  overcome  them ;  and  when 
it  fails  of  that  effect,  is  apt  rather  to  increase  and  irritate 
tliem,  by  producing  an  opposition  in  our  cnotives  and 
principles. 

t.  The  same  effect  foUowa,  whether  the  opposition  arise 
from  internal  motives  or  external  obstacles.     The  passion  ' 
commonly  acqmres  new  force  in  both  cases.     The  effort^/ J 
which  the  mind  makes  to  sormount  the  obstacle,  eiicittti^ 
Ae  spirits,  and  enliven  the  passion. 

5.  Uncertainty  has  the  same  effect  as  opposiiiin.    Th^J 
agitation  of  the  thought,  the  quick  turns  which  it  makaif 
from  one  view  to  another,  the  variety  of  passions  whii^ 
succeed  each  nther,  according  to  the  different  views  :  j 
these  produce  an  emotion  in  the  mind }  and  this  emotiao^ 
transfuses  itself  into  the  predominant  passion. 

Security,    on    the    contrary,    diminishes    tbe    passions.  J 
The   mind,  when  left  to  itself,  immediately  languishegj' 
and  in  order  to  preserve  its  ardour,  must  be  every  moineot  J 
supported  by  a  new  flow  of  passion.     For  tl\e  fame  reasoni 
despair,  though  contrary  to  security,  has  a  liki?  influence. 

6.  Notliing  more  powerfully  excites  any  affection  than 
to  conceal  some  part  of  its  object,  by  throwing  it  into  a 
kind  of  shade,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows 
enough  to  prepossess  us  in  favour  of  the  object,  leaves  still 
some  work  for  the  imagination.  Besides,  that  obscw.tf 
»  always  attended  with  a  kind  of  uncertainty  j  tbe  clibti, 
Wjiich  llio  fancy  makes  to  complete  the  idea,  rouzes  [be 
9llk))  ajid  gives  an  additional  force  to  the  passion. 

•  7.  As  despair  and  security,  though  contrary,  produc* 
the  same  effects  ■,  so  absence  is  observed  to  have  contrary 
effecu,  and  in  different  circumstances,  either  Increases  or 
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difninishes  our  affection.  Rouchefoucault  has  yery  well 
remarked}  that  absence  destroy^  weak  passions,  but  in- 
creases strong ;  as  the  wind  extinguishes  a  candle>  but 
blows  up  a  £re.  Long  absence  naturally  weakens  our 
idea,  and  diminishes  the  passion :  But  where  the  affection 
is  so  strong  and  lively  as  to  support  itself,  the  uneasiness 
arising  from  absence  increases  the  passion,  and  gives  it  new 
force  and  influence. 

8.  When  the  soul  applies  itself  to  the  performance  of 
any  action,  or  the  conception  of  any  object,  to  which  it  is 
not  accustomed,  there  is  a  certain  unpliableness  in  the 
faculties,  and  a  diflSculty  of  the  spirits  moving  in  their 
new  direction.  As  this  difficulty  excites  the  spirits,  it  is 
the  source  of  wonder,  surprise,  and  of  all  the  emotions 
which  arise  from  novelty ;  and  is,  in  itself,  agreeable,  like 
every  thing  which  enlivens  the  mind  to  a  moderate  degree. 
But  though  surprise  be  agreeable  in  itself,  yet,  as  it  puts 
the  spirits  in  agitation,  it  not  only  augments  our  agreeable 
affections,  but  also  our  painful,  according  to  the  foregoing 
principle.  Hence  every  thing  that  is  new  is  most  affect- 
ing, and  gives  us  either  more  pleasure  or  pain,  than  what, 
strictly  speaking,  should  naturally  follow  from  it.  When 
it  often  returns  updn  us,  the  novelty  wears  off;  the 
passions  subside  •,  the  hurry  of  the  spirits  is  over  *,  and  we 
survey  the  object-  with  greater  tranquillity. 

9.  The  imagination  and  affections  have  a  close  union 
together.  The  vivacity  of  the  former  gives  force  to  the 
latter.  Hence  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  affects  us  more  than  any  other  pleasure, 
which  we  may  own  superior,  but  of  whose  nature  we  are 
whol/i/  ignorant.  Of  the  one  we  can  form  a  particular  and 
determinate  idea  :  The  other  we  conceive  under  the  gene- 
ral notion  of  pleasure. 
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Any  satisfaction,  which  we  lately  enjoyed,  and  of  which 
the  memory  is  fresh  and  recent,  operates  on  the  will  with 
more  violence,  than  another  of  which  the  traces  are  de- 
cayed and  almost  obliterated. 

A  pleasure,  which  is  suitable  to  the  way  of  life  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  excites  more  our  desire  and  appetite  than 
another,  which  is  foreign  to  it. 

Nothing  is  more  capable  of  infusing  any  passion  into 
the  mind,  than  eloquence,  by  which  objects  are  represent- 
ed in  the  strongest  and  most  lively  colours.  The  bare 
opinion  of  another,  especially  when  enforced  with  passion, 
will  cause  an  idea  to  have  an  influence  upon  us,  though 
that  idea  might  otherwise  have  been  entirely  neglected. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  lively  passions  commonly  attend 
a  lively  imagination.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others, 
the  force  of  the  passion  depends  as  much  on  the  temper 
of  the  person,  as  on  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  object. 

What  is  distant,  either  in  place  or  time,  has  not  equal 
influence  with  what  is  near  and  contiguous. 

*  #  #  *  #  # 

#  «  * 

I  pretend  not  to  have  here  exhausted  this  subject.  It 
is  sujBicient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  made  it  appear,  that, 
in  the  production  and  conduct  of  the  passions,  there  is  a 
certain  regular  mechanism,  which  is  susceptible  of  as  ac- 
curate a  disquisition,  as  the  laws  of  motion,  optics,  hydro- 
statics, or  any  part  of  natural  philosophy. 
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OF  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OP^  MORALS. 

Disputes  with  meni  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  their  p^in- 
ciples>  are^  of  all  othersj  the  most  irksome ;  except,  per^ 
haps,  those  with  persons  entirely  disingenuous,  who  really 
do  not  believe  the  opinion  they  defetid,  but  engage  in  the 
controversy,  from  affectation,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
or  from  a  desire  of  showing  wit  and  ingenuity  superior  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  same  blind  adherence  to  their 
own  arguments  is  to  be  expected  in  both  j  the  same  con- 
tempt of  their  antagonists  \  and  the  same  passionate  vehe- 
mence in  enforcing  sophistry  and  falsehood.  And  as 
reasoning  is  not  the  source  whence  either  disputant  derives 
his  tenets,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect,  that  any  logic,  which^ 
speaks  not  to  the  affections,  will  ever  engage  him  to  em- 
brace sounder  principles. 

Those  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions, 
may  be  ranked  among  the  disingenuous  disputants ;  nor 
is  it  conceivable,  that  any  human  creature  could  ever  se- 
riously believe,  that  all  characters  and  actions  were  alike 
entitled  to  the  affection  and  regard  of  every  one.  The 
difference  whicK  nature  has  placed  between  one  man  and 
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another,  is  so  wide,  and  thb  difference  is  still  so  much 
fsirther  widened  by  education,  example,  and  habit,  that» 
where  the  opposite  extremes  come  at  once  under  our  ap- 
prehension, there  is  no  scepticism  so  scrupulous,  and  scarce 
any  assurance  so  determined,  as  absolutely  to  deny  all  dis- 
tinction between  them.  Let  a  man's  insensibility  be  ever 
so  great,  he  must  often  be  touched  with  the  images  of 
RIGHT  and  WRONG  'f  and  \e%  his  prejudices  be  ever  so  ob- 
stinate, he  must  observe,  that  others  are  susceptible  of  hke 
impressions.  The  only  way,  therefore,  of  converting  an 
antagonist  of  this  kind,  is  to  leave  him  to  himself.  For, 
finding  that  nobody  keeps  up  the  controversy  with  him, 
it  is  probable  he  will,  at  las}:,  of  hixn§e)i^  from  mere 
weariness,  come  over  to  the  side  of  common  sense  and 
reason. 

There  has  been  a  controversy  started  of  late,  much 
better  worth  examination,  concerning  the  general  founda- 
tion of  MORALS ;  whether  they  be  derived  from  reason 
or  from  sentiment  ;  whether  we  attain  the  knowledge 
of  them  by  a  chain  of  argument  and  induction,  or  by  an 
immediate  feeling  and  finer  internal  sense  \  whether,  like 
all  sound  judgment  of  truth  and  fialsehood,  they  should  be 
the  same  to  every  rational  intelligent  being ;  or  whether, 
like  the  perception  of  beauty  and  deformity,  they  be  found- 
ed entirely  on  the  particular  fabric  and  constitution  of  the 
human  species. 

The  ancient  philosophers,  though  they  often  affirm, 
that  virtue  is  nothing  but  conformity  to  reason,  yet,  in 
general,  seem  to  consider  morals  as  deriving  their  exist- 
ence from  taste  and  sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
modem  inquirers,  though  they  also  talk  much  of  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  and  deformity  of  vice,  yet  have  com- 
monly endeavoured  to  account  for  these  distinctions  by 
metaphysical  reasonings,  and  by  deduaions  from  the  most 
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abstraa  principles  of  the  uiulersunding.  Such  confusioi 
reigned  in  these  subjects,  that  an  oppoiition  of  the  gre; 
consecjuence  could  prevail  between  ooe  system  and  anothsrvl 
aind  even  in  the  parts  of  almost  each  individual  system! 
^nd  yet  nobody,  till  very  lately,  was  ever  sensible  of  it. 
The  elegant  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  first  gave  occasion  te 
remark  this  distinction,  and  who,  in  general,  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  the  ancients,  is  not,  himself,  eatirely  ftvi 
from  the  same  confusion. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  titat  both  sides  of  th«  qucg* 
lion  are  susceptible  of  specious  arguments.  Moral  dwr 
rincdons,  it  may  be  said,  are  discernible  by  pure  na/oH  t 
Else,  whence  the  many  disputes  that  reign  in  comnion 
life,  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  with  regard  to  this  subject : 
The  long  chain  of  proofs  often  produced  on  both  sidec, 
the  examples  cited,  the  authorities  appealed  to,  the  analo- 
gies employed,  [lie  fallacies  detected,  the  inferences  drawnj 
snd  the  several  conclusions  adjusted  to  their  proper  pftRa 
ciples.  Truth  is  disputable  ;  not  taste  :  What  exists 
the  nature  of  things  is  the  standard  of  our  judgiQ«itt| 
what  each  man  feels  within  himself  is  thestandardof  «i(i- 
tjment.  Propositions  in  geometry  may  be  proved,  sfstossit 
in  physics  may  be  controverted  i  but  the  harmony  of  veitSi 
the  tenderness  of  passion,  the  brilliancy  of  wit,  must  giv* 
immediate  pleasure.  No  man  reasons  concerning  ann 
other's  beauty  ;  but  frequently  concerning  the  justice  o? 
injustice  of  bis  actions.  In  every  criminal  trial,  tli«  ^rst 
object  of  the  prisoner  is  to  disprove  the  facts  allegedi  an4 
deny  the  actions  imputed  to  him  :  The  second,  to  prov« 
that,  even  if  these  actions  were  real,  they  might  be  justi- 
fied as  innocent  and  lawful.  It  is  confessedly  hy  dedub- 
tions  of  the  understanding,  that  the  first  point  is  ascertaiivt 
cd  :  How  can  we  suppose  that  a  diflerent  faculty  of  tli* 
mind  is  employed  in  fixing  the  otiier  ? 
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When  PericIeSi  the  great  Athenian  statesman  and  ge* 
neral,  was  on  his  death-bed,  his  surrounding  friends,  deem- 
ing him  now  insensible,  began  to  indulge  their  sorrow  for 
their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  his  great  qualities 
•  and  successes,  his  conquests  and  victories,  the  unusual 
length  of  his  administration,  and  his  nine  trophies  erected 
over  the  enemies  of  thtf  republic.  Tou  forget^  cries  the 
dying  hero,  who  had  heard  all  \  you  forget  the  most  eminent 
of  my  praises f  tvhile  you  dwell  so  much  on  those  vulgar  ad^ 
vantages^  in  which  fortune  liad  a  principal  share,  Tou  have 
not  observed^  that  no  citizen  has  ever  yet  worn  mourning  on  my 
account  *. 

In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  and  capacity,  the  social 
virtues  become,  if  possible,  stiU  more  esentially  requisite ; 
there  being  nothing  eminent,  in  that  case,  to  compensate 
for  the  want  of  them,  or  preserve  the  person  from  our 
severest  hsitrefd,  as  well  as  contempt.  A  high  ambition,  an 
elevated  courage,  is  apt,  says  Cicero,  in  less  perfect  cha- 
racters, to  degenerate  into  a  turbulent  ferocity.  The  more 
social  and  softer  virtues  are  there  chiefly  to  be  rcfgarded. 
These  are  always  good  and  amiable  f . 

The  prificipart  advantage  T^hich  Juvfetial  discd^etS  tn  the 
extensive  capacity  of  the  human  Species,  is,  that  it  renders 
our  benevolence  also  more  extensive,  and  giv6s  us  larger  op- 
portunities of  spreading  our  kindly  inflilence  than  what  are 
indulged  to  the  inferior  creation  J.  It  must,  indeed,  be 
confessed,  that  by  doing  good  only,  can  a  man  truly  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  being  eminent.  His  exalted  station,  of  it-« 
self,  but  the  more  exposes  him  to  danger  and  tempest. 
His  sole  prerogative  is  to  afford  shelter  to  inferiofs,  who 
repose  themselves  under  his  cover  afid  protectiofi. 

But  I  forget  that  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  re- 
cbtnmend  generosity  and  benevolence;    or  to  pamt,  in 

*  Plut.  in  Pericle.  f  Cio.  de  Offioufj  IHk  1. 

.  X  Sat  XV.  139.  etseq. 
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their  true  4:pk)urs,  all  the  ffwfip^  ^b^W  of  th^  socul 
vi^e^.  These,  indeed,  s^fficiepf ly  eogag^  ^vfjry  he^rt, 
(K^  f^e  first  apprehension  of  theqi }  fui4  it  is  diflpipult  to 
s^bst^MQ  fyoin  some  sally  of  panegyric,  as  often  a^  they  occyr 
in  discpur^e  or  reasoning.  But  our  object  here  bei^g  more 
the  speculative,  than  the  practical  part  of  mpralsi  it  will 
su#ice  1^  remark  (what  will  readily,  I  believe,  be  allowed), 
that  no  j^u^Uties  are  more  entitled  to  the  general  j^pd-will 
and  9pprp]|;)ation  of  mankind  than  beneficence  and  huma- 
nity, friendship  and  gratitude,  natural  Section  and  public 
spirit,  or  whatever  proceeds  from  a  tender  sympathy  with 
others,  ^d  a  generous  concern  for  our  kind  ^^d  species. 
Th^se,  wherever  they  appear,  s^sem  to  transfuse  themselves, 
in  a  Qumner  into  each  beholder,  and  call  forth,  in  their 
PWQ  belialf,  tbe  same  favourable  and^  affectionate  senti- 
ments which  they  exert  on  all  around. 


...i.  J.,  ,.'ji. 
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We  may  observ.e,  that  in  displaying  the  praises  of 
any  h^m^^e,  beneficent  man,  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  pever  fails  to  be  amply  insisted  on,  namely,  the 
happiness  and  satisfaction,  derived  to  society  from  his 
ipt^rcpur^  .«MQd  good_p£5ices.  To  his  parents,  we  are 
^po  say,  he  endears  himself  by  .his  pipus  attachment 
^^d  diMiepus  <CfU'e,  still  more  than  by  the  connections  of 
mature.  His  children  never  feel  his  authority,  but  when 
employed  jfpr  their  advantage.  With  him,  the  ties  of 
Jlove  ;u*e  .consolidated  by  beneficence  and  friendship. 
Tlie  ti^s  of  frii^ndship  approach,  in  a  fond  observance  of 
-eaqh  obliging  ofiice,  to  thosje  of  love  and  inclination. 
^i.doiimstics  and  dependents  have  in  him  a  sure  re^- 
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ciples  of  morals,  be  curious  and  important,  it  is  ntt 
for  us,  at  preseac,   to   employ  farther  cnre   in  our  se- 
searches  concerning  il.     For  if  we  can  be  to  hapiiy,  in 
the  course  of  this  incjuiry,  as  to  discover  the  true  origin.  J 
of  moralS)  it  will  then  easily  appear  bow  far  either  sema-V 
(Dent  or  reason  enters  into  all  determinations  of  this  t 
ture  *.     In  order  to  attain  this  purpose,  w«  shall  endea 
TQur  to  follow  a  very  simple  method  :  We  ehatl  analyi 
that  complication  of  mental  qualities,  which  form  whi 
in  common   life,  we  call  Peksonal  Merit  :   We  ! 
C0:nsider  every  attribute  of  the  mind,  which  renders  a 
man  an  ol^ect  either  of  esteem  and  aflbction,  or  of  hatred 
and  contempt ;    every   habit    or   sentiment    or  faculty, 
which,  if  ascribed  to  any  person,   implies,  either  praise 
or  blame,  and  may  enter  into  any  panegyric  or  saiire  of 
his  character  ami  manners.     The  quick  sensibility,  which, 
on  this  head,  is  so  universal  among  mankind,  gives  a 
philosopher   sufficient   assurance,  that  he  can  never  be 
considerably  mistaken  in  framing  the  catalogue,  or  incur 
any  danger  of  misplacing  the  objects  of  his  coniempU-^ 
lion  :    He  needs  only  enter  into  his  own  breast  for  a 
menc,  and  consider  whether  or  not  he  should  desire  t 
have  this  or  that  quality  ascribed  to  him,  and  whethcj 
such  or  such  an  imputation  would  proceed  from  a  (rieoj 
or  an  enemy.     Tlie  very  nature  o£  language  guides  i 
almost  infallibly  in  forming  a  judgment  of  this  naturefl 
and  as  every  tongue  possesses  one  set  of  words  which  a 
uUcen  in  a  good  sense,  and  another  in  the  opposite,  thel 
least  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  suffices,  without  any 
reasoning,    lo  direct  us  in  collecting  and  arranging  the 
estimable  or  blameabic  qualities  of  men.     The  only  ob*^ 
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ject  of  reasoning  is  to  discover  the  circumstances  on  both 
sides,  whicb  are  common  to  these  qualities  i  to  observe 
that  particular  in  which  the  estimable  qualities  agree  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  blameable  on  the  others  and 
thence  to  reach  the  foundation  of  ethics,  and  find  those 
universal  principles,  from  which  all  censure  or  appro- 
bation is  ultimately  derived.  As  this  is  a  question  of  fact, 
not  of  abstract  science,  we  can  only  expect  success  by 
following  the  experimental  method,  and  deducing  general 
maxims  from  a  comparison  of  particular  instances.  The 
other  scientifical  method,  where  a  general  abstract  prin- 
ciple is  first  established,  and  is  afterwards  branched  out 
into  a  variety  of  inferences  and  conclusions,  may  be  more 
perfect  in  itself,  but  suits  less  (he  imperfection  of  human 
nature,  and  is  a  common  source  of  illusion  and  mistake* 
in  this  as  well  as  in  other  subjects.  Men  are  now  cured 
of  their  passion  for  hypotheses  and  systems  in  natural 
philosophy,  and  will  hearken  to  no  arguments  but  those 
which  are  derived  from  experience.  It  is  full  time  they 
should  attempt  a  like  reformation  in  all  moral  disquisi- 
tions ;  and  reject  every  system  of  ethics,  however  subtile 
or  ingenious,  which  is  not  founded  on  fact  and  observa- 
tion. 

We  shall  begin  our  inquiry  on  this  head  by  the  c 
sideration  of  the  social  virtues,  Benevolence  and  J 
The  expUcation  of  them  will  probably  give  us  an  openinrf 
by  which  the  others  may  be  accoimted  for. 
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It  may  be  esteemed,  perhaps,  a  superfluous  task  to  prove 
that  the  benevolent  or  softer  affections  are  ESTIMABLE ; 
and,  wherever  they  appear,  engage  the  approbation  and 
good- will  of  mankind.    The  epithets,  sociabUy  good  natured^ 
humaney  merciful^  grateful^  friendlyy  generousy  beneficenty  or 
their  equivalents,  are  known  in  all  languages,  and  univer- 
sally express  the  highest  merit  which  human  nature  is  ca- 
pable of  attaining.     Where  these  amiable  qualities  are  at- 
tended with  birth  and  power,  and  eminent  abilities,  and 
display  themselves  in  the  good  government  or  useful  in- 
struction of  mankind,  they  seem  even  to  raise  the  posses- 
sors of  them  above  the  rank  of  human  naturey  and  make 
them  approach,  in  some  measure,  to  the  divine.     Exalted 
capacity,  undaunted  courage,  prosperous  success  j  these 
may  only  expose  a  hero  or  politician  to  the  envy  and  ill- 
will  of  the  public  :  But  as  soon  as  the  praises  are  added  of 
humane  and  beneficent  j    when  instances  are  displayed  of 
lenity,  tenderness,   or  friendship  j  envy  itself  is  silenti  or 
joins  the  general  voice  of  approbatiou  aad  9l^^V»\&^% 
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When  PericIeS)  the  great  Athenian  statesman  and  ge- 
neral, was  on  his  death-bedy  his  surrounding  friends,  deem- 
ing him  now  insensible,  began  to  indulge  their  sorrow  for 
their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  his  great  qualities 
•  and  successes,  his  conquests  and  victories,  the  unusual 
length  of  his  administration,  and  his  nine  trophies  erected 
over  the  enemies  of  thtf  republic.  Tou  forget ,  cries  the 
dying  hero,  who  had  heard  all ;  ^ou  forget  the  most  eminent 
of  my  praisesy  while  you  dwell  so  much  on  those  vulgar  ad- 
vantages y  in  which  fortune  liad  a  principal  share.  You  have 
not  observed^  that  no  citizen  has  every  el  worn  mourning  on  my 
account  *. 

In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  and  capacity,  the  social 
virtues  become,  if  possible,  still  more  esentially  requisite ; 
there  being  nothing  eminent,  in  that  case,  to  compensate 
for  the  want  of  them,  or  preserve  the  person  from  our 
severest  h^refd,  as  well  as  contempt.  A  high  ambition,  an 
elevated  courage,  is  apt,  says  Cicero,  in  less  perfect  chsi- 
racters,  to  degenerate  into  a  turbulent  ferocity.  The  moi'e 
social  and  softer  virtues  are  there  chiefly  to  bei  refgarded. 
These  are  always  good  and  amiable  f . 

The  principal  advantage  Ttrhich  Juv^tial  discbteifi  In  the 
extensive  capacity  of  the  human  species,  is,  that  it  renders 
our  benevolence  also  more  extensive,  and  gives  us  larger  op- 
portunities of  spreading  ou^  kindly  influence  than  what  are 
indulged  to  the  inferior  creation  %.  It  must,  indeed,  be 
confessed,  that  by  doing  good  only,  can  a  man  truly  eiijoy 
the  advantages  of  being  eminent.  His  exalted  station,  of  it-* 
self,  but  the  more  exposes  him  to  danger  and  tempest. 
His  sole  prerogative  is  to  aflford  shelter  to  inferiors,  who 
repose  themselves  under  his  cover  afid  protection. 

But  I  forget  that  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  re- 
coinmend  generosity  and  benevolence;   or  to  paint,  in 

^  Pint,  in  Poricle.  f  Cio.  de  O^oiitj  U^  1. 

:;:  Sat.  xv.  1 39.  et  seq. 
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their  tnie  ^xjipwh  ^  ^  S^PW^  cf^^u*!!!^  qf  the  social 
i%t|i^.  These,  iii4eed,  s^ffici^l]r  eingag^  ^v^ry  he^f 
IM»  ^  $rst  apprehensioa  of  theo^i }  and  it  is  dij£cult  to 
9bspjn  ^m  some  sally  of  panegyric,  as  often  as  they  oca^* 
in  iliscpurse  or  reasoning.  But  our  object  here  bei9g  more 
the  speculative,  than  the  practical  part  of  morals,  it  will 
SQ^ce  t^  remark  (what  will  readily,  I  believe,  be  allowed), 
that  no  qualities  are  more  entitled  to  the  general  gopd-will 
and  approbation  of  mankind  than  beneficence  and  huma- 
nity, friendship  and  gratitude,  natural  Section  and  public 
spirit,  or  whatever  proceeds  fir<Mn  a  tender  sympathy  with 
others,  ?ild  a  generous  conomi  for  our  kind  ^^d  species. 
Tli^se,  wherever  they  appear,  seem  to  transfuse  thi^mselves, 
19  a  manner  into  each  beholder,  and  call  forth,  in  their 
own  beihalf,  tbe  same  favourable  and^  a^c^on^te  send- 
ments  which  they  exert  on  all  around. 


ss 


PART   II. 


We  may  observe,  that  in  displaying  the  praises  of 
any  hi^^aie,  beneficent  man,  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  pever  £aSis  to  be  amply  insisted  on,  namely,  the 
happiness  and  satisfaction,  derived  to  society  from  his 
iiit^rcgur^  sgad  good^  ofElces.  To  his  parents,  we  are 
^po  say,  he  endears  himself  by  .his  pious  attachment 
and  djMeous  care,  still  more  than  by  the  connections  of 
iiature.  His  children  never  feel  his  authority,  but  when 
employed /or  their  advantage.  With  him,  tbe  ties  of 
J^e  ;ure  .consolidated  by  beneficence  and  friendship. 
Tlie  ties  of  frienjdship  approach,  in  a  fond  observance  of 
•eaMih  obliging  office,  to  those  of  love  and  inclination. 
Kf  .dppnfistics  and  dependents  have  in  him  a  sure  .re«' 
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source,  and  no  longer  dread  the  power  of  Fortime,  but  so 
far  as  she  exercises  it  over  him.  From  him  the  hungry 
receive  food,  the  naked  clothing,  the  ignorant  and  sloth- 
ful skill  and  industry.  Like  the  sun,  an  inferior  minister 
of  Providence,  he  cheers,  invigorates,  and  sustains  the  sur- 
rounding  world. 

If  confined  to  private  life,  the  sphere  of  his  activity 
is  narrower ;  but  his  influence  is  all  benign  and  gentle.  If 
exalted  into  a  higher  station,  mankind  and  posterity  reap 
the  fruit  of  his  labours. 

As  these  topics  of  praise  never  fail  to  be  employed,  and 
with  success,  where  we  would  inspire  esteem  for  any  one ; 
may  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the  Utility,  re- 
sulting from  the  social  virtues,  forms,  at  least,  zpart  of  their 
merit,  and  is  one  source  of  that  approbation  and  regard  so 
universally  paid  to  them. 

When  we  recommend  even  an  animal  or  a  plant  as  use* 
ful  and  beneficial^  we  give  it  an  applause  and  recommenda- 
tion suited  to  its  nature.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  reflec- 
tion on  the  baneful  influence  of  any  of  these  inferior  be- 
ings always  inspires  us  with  the  sentiment  of  aversion. 
The  eye  is  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  corn-fields  and  load- 
ed vineyards  ;  horses  grazing,  and  flocks  pasturing  :  But 
flies  the  view  of  briers  and  brambles,  afibrding  shelter  to 
wolves  and  serpents. 

A  machine,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  vestment,  a  house 
well  contrived  for  use  and  conveniency,  is  so  far  beautiful, 
and  is  contemplated  with  pleasure  and  approbation.  Ah 
experienced  eye  is  here  sensible  to  many  excellencies 
which  escape  persons  ignorant  and  uninstructed. 

Can  any  thing  stronger  be  said  in  praise  of  a  profession, 
such  as  merchandize  or  manufacture,  than  to  observe  the 
advantages  which  it  procures  to  society  ?  And  is  not  a 
monk  and  inquisitor  enraged  when  we  treat  his  order  as 
useless  or  pernicious  to  mankind  ? 
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The  historian  exults  in  displaying  the  benefit  arising ' 
from  his  labours.   The  writer  of  romance  alleviates  or  de- 
nies; the  bad  consequences   ascribed  to   his  manner   of 
composition. 

In  general,  what  praise  is  implied  in  the  simple  epithet 
useful  I  What  reproach  in  the  contrary  ! 

Your  gods,  says  Cicero*,  in  opposition  to  the  Epi- 
cureans, cannot  justly  claim  any  worship  or  adoration^ 
with  whatever  imaginary  perfections  you  may  suppose 
them  endowed.  They  are  totally  useless  and  unactive. 
Even  the  Egyptians,  whom  you  so  much  ridicule, 
never  consecrated  any  animal  but  on  account  of  its  uti- 
lity. 

The  sceptics  assert  f ,  though  absurdly,  that  the  origin 
of  all  religious  worship  was  derived  from  the  utility  of 
inanimate  objects,  as  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  support  and 
well-being  of  mankind.  This  is  also  the  common  reason 
assigned  by  historians  for  the  deification  of  eminent  heroes 
and  legislators  :|:. 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  children  j 
meritorious  acts,  according  to  the  religion   of  Zoroas-^ 

ter. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumstance  of 
public  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view ;  and  wherever 
disputes  arise,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life,  con- 
cerning the  bounds  of  duty,  the  question  cannot,  by  any 
means,  be  decided  with  greater  certainty,  than  by  ascer- 
taining, on  any  side,  the  true  interests  of  mankind.  If 
any  false  opinion,  embraced  from  appearances,  has  been 
found  to  prevail  ^  as  soon  as  farther  experience  and  sound- 
cr  reasoning  have  given  us  juster  notions  of  human  af- 

*  Dc  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  i. 

f  Sext.  Kmp.  adversus  Math.  lib.  Yiii. 

}  Diod.  Sii*.  passim. 
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hits,  we  retract  our  first  sentiment,  and  adjust  anew  die 
boundaries  of  moral  good  and  evil. 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturaUy  praised  i 
because  it  seems  to  carry  relief  to  the  distressed  and  indi- 
gent :  But  when  we  observe  the  encouragement  thence 
arising  to  idleness  and  debauchery,  we  regard  that  species 
of  charity  rather  as  a  weakness  than  a  virtue. 

Tyrannicide^  or  the  assassination  of  usurpers  and  oppres- 
uve  princes,  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times ;  because 
it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of  these  monsters,  and 
seem^  to  keep  the  others  in  awe  whom  the  sword  or 
poinard  could  not  reach.  But  history  and  experience  hav- 
ing since  convinced  us,  that  this  practice  increases  the  jea- 
lousy and  cruelty  of  princes,  a  Timoleom  and  a  Brutus, 
though  treated  with  indulgence  on  account  of  the  prejudi- 
ces of  their  timies,  are  now  considered  as  very  imprc^r  mo- 
dels for  imitation. 

Liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  bene- 
ficence :  But  when  it  occurs,  that  the  homely  bread  of  the 
honest  and  industrious  is  often  thereby  converted  into  de- 
licious cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal,  we  soon  retract 
our  heedless  praises.  The  regrets  of  a  prince,  for  having 
lost  a  day,  were  noble  and  generous :  But  had  he  intended 
to  have  spent  it  in  acts  of  generosity  to  his  greedy 
courtiers,  it  was  better  lost  than  misemployed  after  that 
manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleasures  and  conve- 
niencies  of  life,  had  long  been  supposed  the  source  of 
every  corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate  cause 
of  faction,  sedition,  civil  wars,  and  the  total  loss  of 
Eberty.  It  was,  therefore,  universally  regarded  as  a  vice, 
and  was  an  object  of  declamation  to  all  satirists,  and  severe 
moralists.  Those  who  prove,  or  attempt  to  prove,  that 
such  refineqients  rather  tend  to  the  increase  of  industry, 
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civiiity,  and  arts,  regulate  anew  our  moral  as  well  as 
political  sentiments,  and  represent,  as  laudable  or  innocent, 
what  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  pernicious  and 
blameable. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  undeniable,  that  no- 
thing  can  bestow  more  merit  on  any  human  creature  than 
the  sentiment  of  benevolence  in  an  eminent  degree ;  an4 
that  z  parti  at  least,  of  its  merit,  arises  from  its  tendency 
to  promote  the  interests  of  our  species,  and  bestow  happi* 
ness  on  human  society.  We  carry  our  view  into  the 
salutary  consequences  of  such  a  character  and  disposition ; 
and  whatever  has  so  a  benign  an  influence,  and  forwards 
so  desireable  an  end,  is  beheld  with  complacency  and  plea- 
sure. The  social  virtues  are  never  regarded  without  their 
beneficial  tendencies,  nor  viewed  as  barren  and  unfruitful. 
The  happiness  of  mankind,  the  order  of  society,  the  har- 
mony of  families,  the  mutual  support  of  friends,  are  always 
considered  as  the  result  of  the  gentle  dominion  over  the 
breasts  of  men. 

How  considerable  2ipart  of  their  merit  we  ought  to  as- 
cribe to  their  utility,  will  better  appear  from  future  disqui- 
tions  *  \  as  well  as  the  reason  why  this  circumstance  has 
such  a  command  over  our  esteem  and  approbation  f . 


*  Sect.  II!.  and  IV.  f  Sect.  V. 
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1  HAT  Justice  is  useful  to  society,  and  consequently  that 
part  of  its  merit,  at  least,  must  arise  from  that  consideration, 
it  would  be  a  superfluous  undertaking  to  prove.  That  pub- 
lic utility  is  the  sole  origin  of  Justice,  and  that  reflections 
on  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this  virtue  are  the  sole 
foundation  of  its  merit  \  this  proposition,  being  more  cu- 
rious and  important,  will  better  deserve  our  examination 
and  inquiry. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  the  human 
race  such  profuse  abundance  of  all  external  conveniences, 
that,  without  any  uncertainty  intheevent,  without  any  care 
or  industry  on  our  part,  every  individual  finds  himself  fully 
provided  with  whatever  his  most  voracious  appetites  can 
want,  or  luxurious  imagination  wish  or  desire.  His  na^ 
tural  beauty,  we  shall  suppose,  surpasses  all  acquired  orna- 
naments  :  The  perpetual  clemency  of  the  seasons  renders 
useless  all  clothes  or  covering :  The  raw  herbage  affords 
him  the  most  delicious  fare ;  the  clear  fountain,  the  rich- 
est beverage.     No  laborious  occupation  required :    No 
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tillage  :  No  navigation.  Music,  poetry,  and  contempla- 
rion,  form  his  sole  business :  Conversation,  mirth,  and 
friendship,  his  sole  amusement. 

It  seems  evident,  that,  in  such  a  happy  state,  every  other 
social  virtue  would  flourish,  and  receive  tenfold  increase ; 
but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  justice,  would  never 
once  have  been  dreamed  of.  For  what  purpose  make 
a  partition  of  goods,  where  every  one  has  already  more 
than  enough  ?  Why  give  rise  to  property,  where  there 
cannot  possibly  be  any  injury  ?  Why  call  this  object  minej 
when,  upon  the  seizing  of  it  by  another,  I  need  but  stretch 
out  my  hand  to  possess  myself  of  what  is  equally  valuable  ? 
Justice,  in  that  case,  being  totally  Useless,  would  be  an 
idle  ceremonial,  and  could  nei^r  possibly  have  place  in 
the  catalogue  of  virtues. 

We  see,  even  in  tbe  present  necessitous  condition  of 
mankind^  that,  wherever  any  benefit  is  bestowed  by  nature 
in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leaVe  it  always  in  cotnmon 
among  the  whole  human  race,  smd  make  no  stibdivisions 
of  right  and  property.  Water  and  air,  though  the  most 
necessary  of  all  objects,  are  not  chaUenged  as  the  property 
of  individuals ;  nor  can  any  man  commit  injustice  by  the 
most  lavish  use  and  enjoyment  of  these  blessings.  In  fer- 
tile extensive  countries,  with  few  inhabitants,  land  is  re- 
garded on  the  same  footing.  And  no  tojMc  is  so  much 
insisted  on  by  those  who  defend  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  as 
the  unexhausted  use  of  them  in  navigatic»i«  Were  the 
advantages,  procured  by  navigation^  as  inexhaustible,  these 
reasoners  had  never  had  any  adversaries  to  refute  ;  not 
had  any  claims  ever  been  advanced  of  a  separate^  exclusive 
domiiuon,  over  the  ocean* 

It  may  happen,  in  some  countxies,  at  some  periods,  that 
there  be  e^ablished  a  property  in  water,  none  ih  hnd  * ; 

*  Kjt'iwrt'iSy  ihap.  yAii.  and  xx:. 
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greater  abundance  than  can  be  u 
the  inhabitants,  aiid  the  former  be  found,  with  didiculty, 
and  in  voi^  small  quantities. 

Again  ;  Suppose,  that,  though  the  netessilies  of  huma 
«ce  continue  the  same  as  at  present,  yet  the  mind  i 
enlarged,  and  so  repleic  with  friendship  and  genei  osity,  thi 
every  man  has  the  utmost  tenderness  for  every  man,  and 
feels  no  more  concern  for  his  own  interei>t  than  for  th«t 
of  his  fellows :  It  seems  evident,  that  the  UsE  of  Justice 
would,  in  this  case,  be  suspended  by  such  an  extensive 
benevolence,  nor  would  the  divisions  and  bairiers  of 
property  and  obhgation  have  ever  been  thought  of.  Why 
should  I  bind  another,  by  a  deed  or  promise,  to  do  me 
any  good  office,  when  I  know  that  he  is  already  prompted, 
by  the  strongest  inclination,  to  seek  my  happiness,  and 
would,  of  himself,  perform  the  desired  service  j  except 
the  hurt,  he  thereby  receives,  be  greater  than  the  benefit 
accruing  to  me :  In  which  case,  he  knows,  that,  from  my 
innate  humanity  and  friendship,  I  should  be  the  first  to 
oppose  myself  lo  his  imprudent  generosity.  Whyriise 
land-marks  between  my  neighbour's  field  and  mine,  when 
my  heart  has  made  no  division  between  our  interests  i  but 
shares  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  wiih  the  same  force  »nd 
vivacity  as  if  originally  my  own  !  Every  man,  upon  the 
strpposilion,  being  a  second  self  to  another,  would  truA 
all  his  interests  to  the  discretion  of  every  man ;  withotK 
jealousy,  without  partition,  without  disiinaion.  And  the 
whole  human  race  would  form  only  one  family ;  whwe  all 
would  lie  in  common,  and  be  used  freely,  without  regard 
to  property  ;  but  cautiously  too,  with  as  entire  regard  to 
the  necessities  of  each  individual,  as  if  our  own  tntercati 
were  most  intimately  concerned. 

In  the  present  disposition  of  the  human  heart,  ]t  would, 
^haps,  be  difficuh  to  find  complete  instances  of  sudtfl 
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enlarged  affections ;  but  still  we  may  observe,  that  the 
case  of  families  approaches  towards  it ;  and  the  stronger 
the  mutual  benevolence  is  among  the  individuals,  the  near- 
er it  approaches  \  till  all  distinction  of  property  be,  in  a 
great  measure,  lost  and  confounded  among  them.  Be- 
tween married  personsi  the  cement  of  friendship  is  by  the 
laws  supposed  so  strong  as  to  abolish  all  division  of  posses- 
sions, and  has  often,  in  reality,  the  force  ascribed  to  it. 
And  it  is  observable,  that,  during  the  ardour  of  new  en- 
thusiasms, when  every  principle  is  inflamed  into  extrava- 
gance, the  community  of  goods  has  frequently  been 
attempted ;  and  nothing  but  experience  of  its  inconvenien- 
cies,  from  the  returning  or  disguised  selfishness  of  men, 
could  make  the  imprudent  fanatics  adopt  anew  the  ideas 
of  justice  and  of  separate  property.  So  true  is  it  that  this 
virtue  derives  its  existence  entirely  from  its  necessary  use 
•to  the  intercourse  and  social  state  of  mankind.    ' 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reverse  the 
foregoing  suppositions  ;  and,  carrying  every  thing  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
these  new  situations.  Suppose  a  society  to  fall  into  such 
want  of  all  common  necessaries,  that  the  utmost  frugality 
and  industry  cannot  preserve  the  greater  number  from 
perishing,  and  the  whole  from  extreme  misery  :  It  will 
readily,  I  believe,  be  admitted,  that  the  strict  laws  of  justice 
are  sqspended,  in  such  a  pressing  emergence,  and  give 
place  to  the  stronger  motives  of  necessity  and  self-preser- 
vation. Is  it  any  crime,  after  a  shipwreck,  to  seize 
whatever  means  or  instrument  of  safety  one  can  lay  hold 
of,  without  regard  to  former  limitations  of  property  ?  Or 
.if  a  city  besieged  were  perishing  with  hunger;  can  we 
imagine,  that  men  will  see  any  means  of  preservation  be- 
fore them,  and  lose  their  lives,  ft-om  a  scrupulous  regard 
to  what,  in  other  situations,  would  be  the  rules  of  equity 
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and  justice  ?  The  Use  and  Tendency  of  that  virtue  is  to 
procure  happiness  and  security,  by  preserving  order  in 
society :  But  where  the  society  is  ready  to  perish  from 
extreme  necessity,  no  greater  evil  can  be  dreaded  from 
violence  and  injustice ;  and  every  man  may  now  provide 
for  himself  by  «11  the  means,  which  prudence  can  dictate, 
or  humanity  permit.  The  public,  even  in  less  urgent 
necessities,  opens  granaries,  without  the  consent  of  pro- 
prietors ;  as  justly  supposing,  that  the  authority  of  magis- 
tracy may,  consistent  with  equity,  extend  so  far:  But 
were  any  number  of  men  to  assemble,  without  the  tie  of 
laws  or  civil  jurisdiction ;  would  an  equal  partition  of  bread 
in  a  famine,  though  effected  by  power  and  even  violence, 
be  regarded  as  criminal  or  injurious  ? 

Suppose,  likewise,  that  it  should  be  a  virtuous  man's  fate 
to  fall  into  the  society  of  ruffians  5  remote  from  the  pro- 
tection of  laws  and  government ;    what  conduct  must  he 
embrace  in  that  melancholy  situation  ?    He  sees  such  a 
desperate  rapaciousness  prevail ;  such  a  disregard  to  equity, 
such  contempt  of  order,  such  stupid  blindness  to  future 
consequences,  as  must  immediately  have  the  most  tragical 
conclusion,  and  must  terminate  in  destruction  to  the  greater 
number,  and  in  a  total  dissolution  of  society  to  the  rest. 
He,  mean  while,  can  have  no  other  expedient  than  to  arm 
himself,  to  whomever  the  sword  he  seizes,  or  the  buckler, 
may  belong  :  To  make  provision  of  all  means  of  defence 
and  security  :  And  his  particular  regard  to  justice  being 
no  longer  of  Use  to  his  own  safety  or  that  of  others,  he 
must  consult  the  dictates  of  self-preservation  alone,  with- 
out concern  for  those  who  no  longer  merit  his  care  and 
attention. 

•    When   any   man,   even   in   political   society,  renders 
'  himself,  by  his   crimes,   obnoxious   to  the  public,  he  is 
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punished  by  the  laws  in  his  goods  and  ptrson  t  that  i 
the  ordinary  rules  of  justice  are,  wiih  regiird  to  him,  sus- 
pended for  a  moment  -,  and  it  becomes  equitable  to  inflict 
on  him,  for  the  ient;fit  of  society,  wbai,  otbcrwisei  he 
could  not  sufier  without  wrong  or  injury. 

The  rage  and  violence  of  public  war ;  wrhat  is  it  but  a 
suspension  of  justice  among  the  warring  parties,  who  per- 
ceive) that  this  virtue  is  now  no  longer  of  any  an  or  ad* 
vantage  to  them  ?  The  laws  of  war,  which  then  succeed 
to  those  of  equity  and  justice,  are  rules  calculated  for  the 
advantage  and  uti/i'ty  of  tliat  particular  state,in  which  men 
are  now  placed.  And  were  a  civilized  nation  engaged 
with  barbarians,  who  observed  no  rules  even  of  war  ;  the 
former  must  also  suspend  their  observance  of  them,  where 
they  no  longer  serve  to  any  purpose  ;  and  must  render 
every  action  or  rencounter  as  bloody  and  pernicious  as 
possible  to  the  first  aggressors. 

Thus,  the  rules  of  equity  or  justice  depend  entirely  on 
the  particular  state  and  condition,  in  which  men  are  placed, 
and  owe  their  origin  and  existence  to  thai  Utzi-ITT,  (rfiich 
results  to  the  public  from  their  strict  and  regular  obser- 
vance. Reverse,  in  any  considerable  circumstance,  the 
condition  of  men :  Produce  extreme  abundance  or  extreme 
necessity :  Implant  in  the  human  breast  perfect  modera- 
tion and  humanity,  or  perfect  rapadousness  and  malice  : 
By  rendering  justice  totally  useless,  you  thereby  totally 
destroy  its  essence,  and  tuspend  its  obUgation  upon  man- 


Tlie  common  situation  of  society  is  a  medium  amidst 
all  these  extremes.  We  are  naturally  partial  to  ourselves, 
and  to  our  friends ;  but  are  capable  of  teaming  the  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  a  more  equitable  conduce  Few 
ti^oyments  are  given  us  firom  the  open  and  liberal  hand 


}  but  by  art,  labour,  and  mdustry,  we  can  tx^ 
tract  them  Jo  great  abundance.  Hence  the  ideas  of  pro- 
perty become  necessary  in  all  civil  society  :  Hence  justice 
derives  its  usefulness  to  the  public :  And  hence  alone  arises 
its  merit  and  moral  obligation. 

These  conclusions  are  so  natural  and  obvious,  that  they 
have  not  escaped  even  tlie  poets,  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  felicity  attending  the  golden  age  or  the  reign  gf 
Saturn.  The  seasons,  in  that  first  period  of  nature,  were 
so  temperate,  if  we  credit  these  agreeuble  fiaions,  that 
there  was  no  necessity  ibr  men  to  provide  themselves  wioh 
dothes  and  houses,  as  a  security  against  the  violence  of 
heat  and  cold  :  The  rivers  flowed  vrith  wine  and  milk  ; 
The  oaks  yielded  honey  :  And  Nature  spontaneously  pro- 
duced her  greatest  delicacies.  Nor  were  these  the  chief 
advantages  of  that  happy  age.  Tempers  were  not  alone 
removed  from  nature ;  bu  chose  more  furious  tempests 
were  unknown  to  human  breasts,  which  now  cause  ^uch 
uproar,  and  engender  such  confusion.  Avarice,  ambition, 
cruelty,  selfishness,  were  never  heard  of:  Cordial  aSectioo, 
compassion,  sympathy,  were  the  only  oiovements  with 
which  tihe  mind  was  yet  acijuaiuted.  Even  the  punctili- 
ous distinction  of  miac  and  t/ii'ie  was  banished  from  among 
that  happy  race  of  mortals,  and  carried  with  it  the  very 
notion  of  property  and  obh'gation,  juiidce  and  injustice. 

Thh  poelica/  iiction  of  the  gtlikn  age  is,  in  some -respects, 
of  apiece  with  the  j;/»^^«^^Vti/ fiction  of  the  staU  of  nature  i 
only  that  the  former  is  represented  as  the  most  charming 
and  most  peaceable  condition,  which  can  possibly  be  ima- 
gined \  whereas  the  latter  is  painted  out  a^  a  state  of 
mutnal  war  and  violence,  attendej  with  the  most  extreme 
necessity.  On  the  first  origin  of  makind,  we  are  told) 
their  ignorance  and  savage  nature  were  so  prevalent,  that 
ihey  could  give  no  mutual  trust,  bui  r;i.,:    ,Jth  depend 
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upon  himself,  and  his  own  force  or  cunning  for  protection 
and  security.  No  law  was  heard  of :  No  rule  of  justice 
known :  No  distinction  of  property  regarded :  Power  was 
the  only  measure  of  right ;  and  a  perpetual  war  of  all 
against  all  was  the  result  of  men's  untamed  selfishness  and 
barbarity  *. 

Whether  such  a  condition  of  human  nature  could  ever 
exist)  or  if  it  did,  could  continue  so  long  as  to  merit  the 
appellation  of  a  state,  may  justly  be  doubted.  Men  are 
necessarily  born  in  a  family-society  at  least ;  and  are  train- 
ed up  by  their  parents  to  some  rule  of  conduct  and  beha- 
viour. But  this  must  be  admitted,  that,  if  such  a  state  of 
mutual  war  and  violence  was  ever  real,  the  suspension  of 
all  laws  of  justice,  from  their  absolute  inutility,  is  a  neces- 
sary and  infallible  consequence. 

The  more  we  vary  our  views  of  human  life,  and  the 
newer  and  more  unusual  the  lights  are,  in  wluch  we  sur- 
vey it,  the  more  shall  we  be  convinced,  that  the  origin 
here  assigned  for  the  virtue  of  justice  is  real  and  satis- 
factory. 

Were  there  a  species  of  creatures  intermingled  with 
men,  which,  though  rational,  were  possessed  of  such  in- 
ferior strength,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  they  were 
incapable  of  all  resistance,  and  could  never,  upon  the 
highest  provocation,  make  us  feel  the  effects  of  their 
resentment ;  the  necessary  consequence,  I  think,  is,  that 
we  should  be  bound,  by  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  give 
gentle  usage  to  these  creatures,  but  should  not,  properly 
speaking, .  lie  under  any  restraint  of  justice  with  regard 
to  them,  nor  could  they  possess  any  right  or  property, 
exclusive  of  such  arbitrary  lords.  Our  intercourse  with 
them  could  not  be  called  society,  which  supposes  a  de- 

*  Sec  NoTi  [S.] 
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gfee  of  equality  j  but  absolute  command  on  the  one  sidC} 
and  servile  obedience  on  the  other.  Whatever  we  covets 
they  must  instantly  resign.  Our  permission  is  the  only 
tenure>  by  which  they  hold  their  possessions :  Our  com- 
passion and  kindness  the  only  check,  by  which  they  curb 
our  lawless  will :  And  as  no  inconvenience  ever  results 
from  the  exercise  of  a  power,  so  firmly  established  in 
nature,  the  restraints  of  justice  and  property,  being  totally 
useless^  would  never  have  place  in  so  unequal  a  confede- 
racy. 

This  is  plainly  the  situation  of  men  with  regard  to  ani- 
mals ;  and  how  far  these  may  be  said  to  possess  reason,  I 
leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  The  great  superiority  of 
civilized  Europeans  above  barbarous  Indians,  tempted  us 
to  imagine  ourselves  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to 
them,  and  made  us  throw  oflf  all  restraints  of  justice,  and 
even  of  humanity,  in  our  treatment  of  them.  In  many 
nations,  the  female  sex  are  reduced  to  like  slavery,  and 
are  rendered  incapable  of  all  property,  in  opposition  to  their 
lordly  masters.  But  though  the  males,  when  united,  have, 
in  all  countries,  bodily  force  sufficient  to  maintain  this  se- 
vere tyranny  y  yet  such  are  the  insinuation,  address,  and 
charms  of  their  fair  companions,  that  women  are  com- 
monly able  to  break  the  confederacy,  and  share  with  the 
other  sex  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  society. 

Were  the  human  species  so  framed  by  nature  as  that 
each  individual  possessed  within  himself  every  faculty, 
reqmsite  both  for  his  own  preservation,  and  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  kind  :  Were  all  society  and  intercourse 
cut  off  between  man  and  m;in,  by  the  primary  intention 
of  the  Supreme  Creator  :  It  seems  evident,  that  so  soli- 
tary a  being  would  be  as  much  incapable  of  justice,  as 
of  social  discourse  and  conversation.  Where  mutual  re- 
gards and  forbearance  serve  to  no  manner  of  purpose  ^ 
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they  would  never  direct  the  coaduc^:  of  any  reasonable 
man.  Th^  headlong  coiiirse  of  the  passions  would  be 
checked  by  no  reflection  on  future  consequences.  And 
as  each  man  is  here  supposed  to  love  hunself  alone,  and 
to  depend  only  on  himself  and  his  own  activity  for  safe* 
ty  and  happiness,  he  would,  on  every  occasion,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  challenge  the  preference  above 
every  other  being,  to  none  of  which  he  is  bound  by  any 
ties,  either  of  nature  or  of  interest- 
But  suppose  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes  to  be  esta- 
blished in  nature,  a  family  immediately  arises }  and  par- 
ticular rules  being  found  requisite  for  its  subsistence, 
.diese  are  immediately  embraced ;  though  without  com* 
prefa«nd«g  the  rest  of  mankind  vrithin  their  prescrip- 
tions.  Suppose  that  several  £unilies  unite  together  into 
one  society,  which  is  totally  dasjcuned  from  all  others, 
the  rules  which  preserve  peace  and  order  enlarge  them^ 
selves  to  the  utmost  extent  of  that  society ;  but  becoming 
then  entirely  useless,  lose  their  force  when  carried  one 
step  farther.  But  again,  suppose  that  several  distinct 
societies  maintain  a  kind  of  intercourse  for  mutual  con* 
venience  and  advantage,  the  boundaries  of  jusUce  still 
grow  larger,  in  propostion  to  the  largeness  of  men's  views, 
and  the  force  of  their  mutual  connections.  History,  ex- 
perience, reason,  sufficiently  instruct  us  in  this  jiaturai 
progress  of  human  sentiments,  and  in  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  our  regards  to  justice,  in  proportion  as  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  extensive  utility  of  that  virtue. 


PART   II. 


If  we  examine  the  particular  laws  by  which  justice  is 
directed,  and  property  determined,  we  shall  ftiU  be  pre- 


inted  with  the  same  coadueian-  The  gooJ  of  manldiid 
is  the  only  objeci  of  all  the^c  laws  and  regulations.  Not 
only  is  it  requisite,  (or  the  peace  and  interest  ol"  society, 
that  men's  possessions  should  be  separated  ;  but  the  rulea 
which  we  follow,  in  making  the  separation,  are  such  as 
can  best  be  contrived  to  serve  farther  the  interests  of 
society. 

We  shall  suppose,  that  a  creature  possessed  of  reason, 
but  unacquainted  with  humnu  nature,  deliberates  with 
himself  what  Rules  of  justice  or  property  would  best 
promote  pubUc  interest,  and  establish  peace  and  securicy 
among  manldnd :  His  most  obvious  thought  would  be, 
to  assign  the  largest  possession  to  the  most  extensive  vir- 
tue, and  give  every  one  the  power  of  doing  good,  pro- 
portioned to  his  inclination.  In  a  perfect  theocracy, 
where  a  being  infinitely  ictelhgent,  governs  by  parti- 
cular volitions,  this  rule  would  certainly  have  place,  and 
might  serve  to  the  wisest  purposes  ;  but  were  mankind 
to  execute  such  a  bw,  so  great  is  the  uncertainty  of  me- 
rit, both  frotn  its  natural  obscurity,  and  from  the  self- 
conceit  of  each  individual,  that  no  determinate  ride  of 
conduct  would  ever  result  from  it ;  and  the  total  disso- 
IntioD  of  society  must  be  the  immediate  consequence. 
Fanatics  may  suppose,  that  dominicn  is  fmndid  on  graft, 
and  fhal  saitili  alone  inherit  the  earth ;  but  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate very  justly  puts  these  sublime  theorists  on  the 
tame  footing  with  common  robbers,  and  teaches  them, 
by  the  severest  discipline,  that  a  rule,  which  in  speculation 
may  seem  the  most  advantageous  to  society,  may  yet  be 
found  in  practice  totally  pernicious  and  destructive. 

That  there  were  religiauj  fanatics  of  this  kind  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  civil  wars,  we  learn  from  history  -, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  obvious  teniUney  of  che^ 
principles  excited    such   horror   in    mankind,   as 
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obliged  the  dangerous  enthusiasts  to  renounce^  or  at  least 
conceal  their  tenets.  Perhaps  the  levellers  who  claimed 
an  equal  distribution  of  property,  were  a  kind  oi political 
£matics,  which  arose  from  the  religious  species,  and  more 
•openly  avowed  their  pretensions ;  as  carrying  a  more 
plausible  appearance,  of  being  practicable  in  themselves,  as 
well  as  useful  to  human  society. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  that  nature  is  so  liberal 
to  mankind,  that,  were  all  her  presents  equally  divided 
among  the  species,  and  improved  by  art  and  industry, 
every  individual  would  enjoy  all  the  necessaries,  and 
even  most  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  nor  would  ever  be 
liable  to  any  ills,  but  such  as  might  accidentally  arise 
from  the  sickly  frame  and  constitution  of  his  body.  It 
must  also  be  confessed,  that  wherever  we  depart  from 
this  equality,  we  rob  the  poor  of  more  satisfaction  than 
we  add  to  the  rich  ;  and  that  the  slight  gratification  of  a 
frivolous  vanity,  in  one  individual,  frequently  costs  more 
than  bread  to  many  families,  and  even  provinces.  It 
may  appear  withal,  that  the  rule  of  equality,  as  it  woi^d 
•be  highly  useftil^  is  not  altogether  impracticable ;  but  has 
taken  place,  at  least  in  an  imperfect  degree,  in  some  re- 
publics 5  particularly  that  of  Sparta ;  where  it  was  attend- 
ed, it  is  said,  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  Not 
to  mention,  that  the  Agrarian  laws,  so  frequently  claim- 
ed in  Rome,  and  carried  into  execution  in  many  Greek 
cities,  proceeded,  all  of  them,  from  the  general  idea  of  the 
utility  of  this  principle. 

But  historians,  and  even  common  sense,  may  inform 
us,  that  however  specious  these  ideas  of  perfect  equality 
may  seem,  they  are  really  at  bottom  impracticable ;  and 
were  they  not  so,  would  be  extremely  pernicious  to  human 
society.  Render  possessions  ever  so  equal,  men's  diflFerent 
degrees  of  art,  care,  and  industry^  will  immediately  break 
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that  equality.  Or  if  you  check  these  virtues,  you  re- 
duce society  to  the  most  extreme  indigence ;  and,  instead 
of  preventing  want  and  beggary  in  a  few,  render  it  una- 
voidable to  the  whole  community.  The  most  rigorous  in- 
quisition, too,  is  requisite  to  watch  every  inequality  on  its 
first  appearance ;  and  the  most  severe  jurisdiction,  to  pu- 
nish and  redress  it.  But  besides,  that  so  much  authority 
must  soon  degenerate  into  tyranny,  and  be  exerted  with 
great  partialities ;  who  can  possibly  be  possessed  of  it,  in 
such  a  situation  as  is  here  supposed  ?  Perfect  equality  of 
possessions,  destroying  all  subordination,  weakens  extreme- 
ly the  authority  of  magistracy,  and  must  reduce  all  power 
nearly  to  a  level,  as  well  as  property. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  establish 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  we  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  situation  of  man  ;  must  reject  ap- 
pearances, wluch  may  be  false,  though  specious ;  and 
must  search  for  those  rules,  which  are,  on  the  whole,  most 
useftd  and  beneficial :  Vulgar  sense  and  slight  experience 
are  suflScient  for  this  purpose ;  where  men  give  not  way 
to  too  selfish  avidity ,^  or  too  extensive  enthusiasm. 

Who  sees  not,  for  instance,  that  whatever  is  produced 
or  improved  by  man's  art  or  industry,  ought  for  ever  to 
be  secured  to  him,  in  order  to  give  encouragement  to  such 
usefiti  habits  and  accomplishments  ?  That  the  property 
ought  also  to  descend  to  children  and  relations,  for  the 
same  usefyl  piu'pose  ?  That  it  may  be  alienated  by  consent, 
in  order  to  beget  that  commerce  and  intercourse  which  is 
so  beneficial  to  human  society  ?  And  that  all  contracts  and 
promises  ought  carefully  to  be  fulfilled,  in  order  to  secure 
mutual  trust  and  confidence,  by  which  the  general  interest 
of  mankind  is  so  much  promoted  ? 

Examine  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nature,  and  you 
will  always  find,  that,  whatever  ^principles  they  set  out 
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with,  they  are  sure  to  terminate  here  at  last,  and  to  as- 
sign, as  the  ultimate  reason  for  every  rule  which  they 
establish,  the  convenience  and  necessities  of  mankind. 
A  concession  thus  extorted,  in  (q>position  to  systems,  has 
more  authority  than  if  it  had  been  made  in,  prosecution 
of  them. 

What  other  reason,  indeed,  could  writers  ever  give 
why  this  must  be  fmne  and  that  yours  ;  since  uninstructed 
nature,  surely,  never  made  any  such  distinction  ?  The  ob- 
jects which  receive  these  appellations  are  of  themselves 
foreign  to  us,  they  are  totally  disjoined  and  separated  from 
us ;  and  nothing  but  the  general  interests  of  society  can 
form  the  connection. 

Sometimes  the  interests  of  society  may  require  a  rule 
of  justice  in  a  particular  case,  but  may  not  determine 
any  particular  rule,  among  several,  which  are  all  equally 
benefidaL  In  that  case  the  slightest  analogies  are  laid 
hold  of,  in  order  to  prevent  that  indi&rence  and  ambiguity, 
which  would  b^  the  source  of  perpetual  dissention.  Thus, 
possession  alone,  and  first  posses$ion,  is  supposed  to  con- 
vey property,  where  nobody  else  has  any  preceding  claim 
and  pretension.  Many  of  the  reasonings  of  lawyers  are 
of  this  analogical  nature,  and  depend  on  very  slight 
connections  of  the  imagination. 

'  Does  any  one  scruple,  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  vio- 
late all  regard  to  the  private  property  of  individuals, 
and  sacrifice  to  public  interest  a  distinction  which  had 
been  established  fat  the  sake  of  that  interest  i  The  safety 
of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law :  All  other  particular 
laws  are  subordinate  to  it,  and  dependent  on  it :  And  if, 
in  the  common,  course  of  things,  tkey  be  followed  and 
regarded;  it  is  only  because  the  public  safety  and  in- 
terest commonly  demand  so  equal  and  impartial  an  admini- 
stgci^on* 
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SoAietimes  both  utility  and  analogy  Ril,  and  lea^c  the 
laws  of  justice  in  total  uncertainty.  Thus,  it  is  highly 
requisite,  that  prescription  or  long  possession  riiouid  con- 
vey property;  but  what  number  of  dayS)  or  months,  or 
yean>  should  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  it  is  impos, 
sible  for  reasoti  alone  to  determine.  Civii  laws  here 
supply  the  place  of  the  natural  code,  and  assign  different 
terms  for  prcscriptiont  according  to  the  different  utilititi 
proposed  by  the  legislator.  Bills  of  exchange  and  pro- 
missory notes,  by  the  laws  of  moat  countries,  prescribe 
sooner  than  bonds,  and  mortgages,  and  contracts  of  a 
more  formal  nature. 

In  general,  we  may  observej  that  all  questions  of  pro- 
perty  are  subordinate  to  ths  authority  of  civil  laws,  irhJch 
extend,  restrain,  modify,  and  alter  the  rules  of  natural 
justice,  according  to  the  particular  cenvenienre  of  each 
commvmi^.  The  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  con- 
stant reference  to  the  constitution  of  government,  the 
manners,  the  climate,  the  religion,  the  commerce,  the 
situation  of  each  society.  A  late  author  of  genius,  as 
*ell  as  learning,  has  prosecuted  this  subject  at  large, 
and  has  established,  from  these  principles,  a  system  «f 
political  knowledge,  which  abounds  in  ingenious  and  hri! 
liant  thoughts,  and  is  not  wanting  in  solidity  '. 

H^Aat  !>  a  tnan' s  pTBperfy  ?  Any  thing,  which  it  is  li 
fill  fiar  him,  and  for  him  alone,  to  use.  But  what  rule 
have  tare,  by  which  we  can  distinguish  these  oijecij  ?  Here 
we  must  have  recourse  to  statutes,  customs,  precedents, 
ahalogiesi  and  a  hundred  other  circumstances ;  some  of 
which  are  constant  and  inflexible,  some  variable  and  ar- 
Mtrary.  But  the  ultimate  point,  in  which  they  all  pro- 
fessedly termblate,  is  the  interest  and  happiness  of  hn- 


*  See  No»K  [B.j 
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man  society.  Where  this,  eifters  not  into  consideration, 
nothing  can  appear  more  whimsical,  unnatural,  and  even 
superstitiousi^than  all  or  most  of  the  laws  of  justice  and 
of  property. 

Those,  who  ridicule  vulgar  superstitions,  and  expose 
the  folly  of  particular  regards  to  meats,  days,  places, 
postures,  apparel,  have  an  easy  task ;  while  they  con- 
sider all  the  qualities  and  relations  of  the  objects,  and  dis- 
cover no  adequate  cause  for  that  affection  or  antipathy,  ve- 
neration or  horror,  which  have  so  mighty  an  influence  over 
a  considerable  part  of  mankind.  A  Syrian  would  have 
starved  rather  than  taste  pigeon;  an  Egyptian  would 
not  have  approached  bacon :  But  if  these  species  of  food 
be  examined  by  the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  or  taste,  or 
scrutinized  by  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  medicine,  or 
physics ;  no  difference  is  ever  found  between  them  and 
any  other  species,  nor  can  that  precise  circumstance  be 
pitched  on,  which  may  afibrd  a  just  foundation  for  the 
religious  passion.  A  fowl  on  Thursday  is  lawful  food ; 
on  Friday  abominable :  Eggs,  in  this  house,  and  in  this 
diocese,  are  permitted  during  Lent;  a  hundred  paces 
farther,  to  eat  them  is  a  damnable  sin.  This  earth  or 
building,  yesterday  was  profane ;  to-day,  by  the  mutter- 
ing of  certain  words,  it  has  become  holy  and  sacred. 
Such  reflections  as  these,  in  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher, 
one  may  safely  say,  are  too  obvious  to  have  any  influ- 
ence ;  because  they  must  always,  to  every  man,  occur  at 
first  sight  ;  and  where  they  prevail  not,  of  themselves^ 
they  are  surely  obstructed  by  education,  prejudice,  and 
passion,  not  by  ignorance  or  mistake. 

It  may  appear  to  a  careless  view,  or  rather  a  too  ab-> 
stracted  reflection,  that  there  enters  a  like  superstition 
into  all  the  sentiments  of  justice ;  and  that,  if  a  man  ex- 
pose its  object,  or  what  we  call  property,  to  the  same 
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scrutiny  of  sense  and  science,  he  will  not,  by  tlie  most  ac- 
curate inquiry,  find  any  foundation  for  the  diiSerence 
made  by  moral  sentiment.  I  may  lawfully  nourish  myself 
from  this  tree ;  but  the  fruit  of  another  of  the  same  species^ 
ten  paces  off,  it  is  criminal  for  me  to  touch.  Had  I  worn 
this  apparel  an  hour  ago,  I  had  merited  the  severest  punish- 
ment ;  but  a  man,  by  pronouncing  a  few  magical  syllables, 
has  now  rendered  it  fit  for  my  use  and  service.  Were 
this  house  placed  in  the  neighbouring  territory,  it  had 
been  immoral  for  me  to  dwell  in  it  -,  but  being  built  on 
this  side  the  river,  it  is  subject  to  a  different  municipal  law, 
and,  by  its  becoming  mine,  I  incur  no  blame  or  censure^ 
The  same  species  of  reasoning,  it  may  be  thought,  which 
so  successively  exposes  superstition,  is  also  applicable  to 
justice ;  nor  is  it  possible,  in  the  one  case,  more  than  in 
the  other,  to  point  out,  in  the  object,  that  precise  quality 
or  circumstance,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  sentiment. 
But  there  is  this  material  difference  between  superstition 
and  justice y  that  the  former  is  frivolous,  useless,  and  bur- 
densome ;  the  latter  is  absolutely  requisite  to  the  well  being 
of  mankind,  and  existence  of  society.  When  we  abstract 
from  this  tf  rcumstance  (for  it  is  too  apparent  ever  to  be 
overlooked),  it  must  be  confessed,  that  all  regards  to  right 
and  property,  seem  entirely  without  foundation,  as  much 
as  the  grossest  and  most  vulgar  superstition.  Were  the 
interests  of  society  nowise  concerned,  it  is  as  unintelligi- 
ble why  another's  articulating  certain  sounds,  implying 
consent,  should  change  the  nature  of  my  actions  with  re- 
gard to  a  particular  object,  as  why  the  reciting  of  a  liturgy 
by  a  priest,  in  a  certain  habit  and  posture,  should  dedicate 
a  heap  of  brick  and  timber,  and  render  it,  thenceforth  and 
for  ever,  sacred  *. 

*  See  Note  [IT.l 
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These  reflections  are  far  from  weakening  the  oUigations 
of  justice^  or  diminishing  any  thing  from  the  most  sacred 
attention  to  property.  On  the  contraxy)  such  sentiments 
must  acquire  new  force  from  the  present  reasoning.  For 
what  stronger  foundation  can  be  desired  or  conceived  for 
any  dutyt  than  to  observe,  that  human  society,  or  even 
human  nature,  could  not  subsist,  without  the  establishment 
of  it,  and  will  still  arrive  at  greater  degrees  of  happiness 
and  perfection,  the  more  inviolable  the  regard  is,  which 
18  paid  to  that  duty  ? 

The  dilemma  seems  obvious :  As  justice  evidently  tends 
to  promote  public  utility,  and  to  support  civil  society,  the 
s«itiment  of  justice  is  either  derived  from  our  reflecting 
on  that  tendency,  or,  like  hunger,  thirst,  and  other  ap- 
petites, resentment,  love  of  live,  attachment  to  ofispring, 
and  other  passions,  arises  from  a  simple  original  instinct 
in  the  human  breast,  which  nature  has  implanted  for  like 
salutary  purposes.  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  it  follows, 
that  property,  which  is  the  object  of  justice,  is  also  distin- 
guished by  a  simple,  original  instinct,  and  is  not  ascertain- 
ed by  any  argument  or  reflection.  But  who  is  there  that 
ever  heard  of  such  an  instinct  ?  Or  is  this  a  subject,  in 
which  new  discoveries  can  be  made  ?  We  mav  as  well  ex- 
pect  to  discover,  in  the  body,  new  senses,  which  had  be- 
fore escaped  the  observation  of  all  mankind. 

But  farther,  though  it  seems  a  very  simple  proposition 
to  say,  that  nature,  by  an  instinctive  sentiment,  distin- 
guishes property,  yet  in  reality  we  shall  find,  that  there 
are  required  for  that  purpose  ten  thousand  diflTerent  in- 
stincts, and  these  employed  about  objects  of  the  greatest 
intricacy  and  nicest  discernment.  For  when  a  definition 
of  property  is  required,  that  relation  is  found  to  resolve  it- 
self into  any  possession  acquired  by  occupation,  by  indus- 
try, by  prescription,  by  inheritance^  by  contract^  &c.   Can 
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we  think  that  nature,  by  an  ori^nal  instinct,  instruCTS'^ 
in  ill  these  methods  of  acquisiticin  ? 

These  words,  too,  inheritance  ant!  contract,  stand  I 
i^tas  infiniteiy  comphcated ;  and  Co  define  them  exactly, 
a  hundred  volumes  of  laws,  and  a  thousand  vohtnnes  of 
commentators,  have  not  been  found  Eufiicient-  Doc3 
oiturc,  wliose  instincts  In  men  arc  all  simple,  embrace 
such  complicated  and  artificial  objects,  and  create  a  ration- 
al creature,  without  trusting  any  thing  to  the  operation 
of  bis  reison  i 

But  even  though  all  this  were  admitted,  it  woold  not 
be  satisfactory.  Positive  laws  can  certainly  transfer  pro- 
perty. Is  it  by  another  original  instinct  that  we  recog- 
nise the  authority  of  kings  and  senates,  and  mark  all  rhe 
botmdaries  of  their  jurisdiction  ?  Judges,  too,  even  though 
their  sentence  be  erroneous  and  iilegai,  must  be  allowed, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  order,  to  have  decisire  authori- 
vf,  and  ultimately  to  determine  property.  Have  we  ori- 
ginal, innate  ideas,  of  prKtors,  and  chancellors,  and  juries  ? 
Who  sees  not,  that  ail  these  institutions  arise  merely  from 
(be  necessities  of  human  society  ? 

All  birds  of  the  same  species,  in  every  age  and  country, 
build  their  nests  alike  :  In  this  we  see  the  force  of  instinct. 
Men,  in  different  times  and  places,  frame  their  houses 
differently :  Here  we  perceive  the  influence  of  reason  and 
custom.  A  like  inference  may  be  dra\Tn  from  comjKiring 
the  instinct  of  generation  and  the  institution  of  property. 

How  great  soever  tlie  variety  of  municipal  laws,  it  must 
be  confessed,  tli^tt  their  chief  outlines  pretty  regularly  eon- 
cur  [  because  the  purposes  to  which  ihey  tend  are  every- 
where exactly  similar.  In  like  mariner,  all  houses  Irave  a  . 
roof  and  walls,  windows  and  cbimnies ;  though  diversified 
in  their  sliapc,  figure,  and  materials.     The  purposes  of 

e  Latter,  directed  to  the  conveniences  of  human  li&,  d 
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cover  not  more  plainly  their  origin  from  reason  and  re* 
flection^  than  do  those  of  the  former,  which  point  all  to  a 
like  end. 

I  need  not  mention  the  variations,  which  all  the  rules 
of  property  receive  from  the  finer  turns  and  connections 
of  the  imagination,  and  from  the  subtleties  and  abstrac- 
ti(ms  of  law-topics  and  reasonings.  There  is  no  possibili- 
ty of  reconciling  this  observation  to  the  notion  of  original 
instincts. 

What  alone  will  beget  a  doubt  concerning  the  theory, 
on  which  I  insist,  is  the  influence  of  education  and  ac- 
quired habits,  by  which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  blame  in- 
justice, that  we  are  not,  in  every  instance,  conscious  of 
any  immediate  reflection  on  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  it.  The  views  the  most  familiar  to  us  are  apt,  for  that 
very  reason,  to  escape  us ;  and  what  we  have  very  fre- 
quently performed  from  certain  motives,  we  are  apt  like- 
wise to  continue  mechanically,  without  recalling,  on  every 
occasion,  the  reflections  which  first  determined  us.  The 
convenience,  or  rather  necessity,  which  leads  to  justice,  is 
so  universal,  and  every  where  points  so  much  to  the  same 
rules,  that  the  habit  takes  place  in  all  societies ;  and  it  is 
not  without  some  scrutiny,  that  we  are  able  to  ascertain 
its  true  origin.  The  matter,  however,  is  not  so  obscure, 
but  that,  even  in  common  life,  we  have,  every  moment, 
recourse  to  the  principle  of  public  utility,  and  ask.  What 
must  become  of  the  worlds  if  such  practices  prevail?  How 
could  society  subsist  under  such  disorders?  Were  the  dis- 
tinction or  separation  of  possessions  entirely  useless,  can 
any  one  conceive  that  it  ever  should  have  obtained  in  so- 
ciety ? 

Thus  we  seem,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  attained  a 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  that  principle  here  insisted  on, 
and  can  determine  what  degree  of  esteem  or  moral  appro- 
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bation  may  result  from  reflections  on  public  interest  and 
utility.  The  necessity  of  justice  to  the  support  of  society 
is  the  SOLE  foundation  of  that  virtue ;  and  since  no  moral 
excellence  is  more  highly  esteemed,  we  may  conclude, 
that  this  circumstance  of  usefulness  has,  in  general,  the  • 
strongest  energy,  and  most  entire  conunand  over  our  sen- 
timents. It  must,  therefore,  be  the  source  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  merit  ascribed  to  humanity,  benevolence, 
friendship,  public  spirit,  and  other  social  virtues  of  that 
stamp ;  as  it  is  the  sole  source  of  the  moral  approbation  ^ 
paid  to  fidelity,  justice,  veracity,  integrity,  and  those  other 
estimable  and  useful  qualities  and  principles.  It  is  entire- 
ly agreeable  to  the  rules  of  philosophy,  and  even  of  com- 
mon reason ;  where  any  principle  has  been  found  to  have 
a  great  force  and  energy  in  one  instance,  to  ascribe  to  it  a 
like  energy  in  all  similar  instances.  This  indeed  is  New- 
ton's chief  rule  of  philosophising  *. 

*  Principiai  lib.  iii. 
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Had  every  man  sufficient  sagacity  to  perceiVe>  at  ?&  tknes,  ^ 
the  strong  interest,  which  binds  him  to  the  observance  dP 
justice  and  equity,  and  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  per- 
severe in  a  steady  adherence  to  a  general  and  distant  inter* 
est#  in  opposition  to  the  allurements  of  present  pleasure 
and  advantage  \  there  had  never,  in  that  case,  been  an^ 
such  thing  as  government  or  political  society ;  but  eadi 
man,  following  his  natural  liberty,  had  lived  in  entire  peace 
and  harmony  with  all  others.  What  need  of  positive  law^ 
where  natural  justice  is,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  restnum^^ 
Why  create  magistrates,  where  there  never  arise  any  dis- 
order or  iniquity  ?  Why  abridge  our  native  freed<Hn>  ^^eA> 
in  every  instance,  the  utmost  exertion  of  it  is  found  inno- 
cent and  beneficial  ?  It  is  evident,  thsit,  if  govemiaen^ 
were  totally  useless,  it  never  could  have  place,  and  thafe 
the  SOLE  foundation  of  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  the  ad^ 
vantage  which  it  procures  to  society,  by  preserving  peac# 
and  order  among  mankind. 

When  a  number  of  political  societies  are  erected,  andi 
maintai]jj  a  great  intercourse  together,  a  new  set  of  nule^ 
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are  immediately  discovered  to  be  useful  in  that  particular 
situation  ;  and  accordingly  take  place  under  the  title  of 
LAWS  of  NATIONS.  Of  this  kind  are,  the  sacredness  of  the 
persons  of  ambassadors,  abstaining  from  poisoned  arms^ 
quarter  in  war,  with  others  of  that  kind)  which  are  plainly 
calculated  for  the  advantage  of  states  and  kingdoms^  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other. 

The  rules  of  justice,  such  as  prevail  among  individuals, 
are  not  entirely  suspended  among  political  societies.  All 
princes  pretend  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  other  princes ; 
and  some,  no  doubt,  without  hypocrisy.  Alliances  and 
treaties  are  every  day  made  between  independent  states, 
which  would  only  be  so  much  waste  of  parchment,  if  they 
were  not  found,  by  experience,  to  have  some  influence 
and  authority.  But  here  is  the  difference  between  king- 
doms and  individuals.  Human  nature  cannot,  by  any 
means,  subsist  without  the  association  of  individuals  \  and 
that  association  never  could  have  place,  were  no  regard 
paid  to  the  laws  of  equity  and  justice.  Disorder,  confu- 
sion, the  war  of  all  against  all,  are  the  necessary  consequen- 
ces of  such  a  licentious  conduct.  But  nations  can  subsist 
without  intercourse.  They  may  even  subsist,  in  some 
degree,  under  a  general  war.  The  observance  of  justice, 
though  useful  among  them,  is  not  guarded  by  so  strong  a 
necessity  as  among  individuals ;  and  the  moral  obligation 
holds  proportion  with  the  usefulness.  All  politicians  will 
allow,  and  most  philosophers,  that  reasons  of  state  may, 
in  particular  emergencies,  dispense  with  the  rules  of  justice, 
and  invalidate  any  treaty  or  alliance,  where  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  it  would  be  prejudicial,  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree, to  either  of  the  contracting  parties.  But  nothing 
less  than  the  most  extreme  necessity,  it  is  confessed,  can 
justify  individuals  in  a  breach  of  promise,  or  an  invasion  of 
the  properties  of  others. 
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In  a  confederated  commonwealth,  such  as  the  Achaean  . 
republic  of  old,  or  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  United  Provin«* 
ces  in  modem  times  y  as  the  league  has  here  a  peculiar 
utility^  the  conditions  of  union  have  a  peculiar  sacredness 
and  authority,  and  a  violation  of  them  would  be  regarded 
asno  less,  or  even  as  more  criminal,  than  any  private  in- 
jury or  injustice. 

The  long  and  helpless  infancy  of  man  requires  the  com- 
bination of  parents  for  the  subsistence  of  their  young ;  and 
that  combination  requises  the  virtue  of  Chastity  or  fideli-.. 
ty  to  the  marriage  bed.  Without  such  an  utUity^  it  will 
readily  be  owned,  that  such  a  virtue  would  never  have  betti 
thought  of*. 

An  infidelity  of  this  nature  is  much  more  pernicious  in 
women  that  in  men.  Hence  the  laws  of  chastity  are  much 
stricter  over  the  one  sex  than  over  the  other. 

These  rules  have  all  a  reference  to  generation ;  and  yet 
women  past  child-bearing  are  no  more  supposed  to  be  ex- 
empted from  them  than  those  in  the  flower  of  their  youth 
and  beauty.  General  rules  are  often  extended  beyond  the 
principle  whence  they  first  arise ;  and  this  in  all  matters  of 
taste  and  sentiment.  It  is  a  vulgar  story  at  Paris,  that» 
during  the  rage  of  the  Mississippi,  a  hump-backed  fellow 
went  every  day  into  the  Rue  de  Quincempoix,  where 
the  stock-jobbers  met  in  great  crowds,  and  was  well  paid 
for  allowing  them  to  make  use  of  his  hump  as  a  desk,  in 
order  to  sign  their  contracts  upon  it.  Would  the  fortime, 
which  he  raised- by  this  expedient,  make  him  a  handsome 
fellow ;  though  it  be  confessed  that  personal  beauty  ariset 
very  much  from  ideas  of  utility  ?  The  imagination  is  in- 
fluenced by  associations  of  ideas ;  which,  though  they  arjae 

*  See  NoTB  [X.l 
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9t  first  from  the  judgment,  are  not  easily  altered  by  every 
particular  exception  that  occurs  to  us.  To  which  we  may 
sidd,  in  the  present  case  of  chastity,  that  the  example  of  the 
old  would  be  pernicious  to  the  young ;  and  that  women» 
continually  foreseeing  that  a  certain  time  would  bring 
them  the  liberty  of  indulgence,  would  naturally  advance 
that  period,  and  think  more  lightly  of  this  whole  duty,  so 
requisite  to  society. 

Those  who  live  in  the  same  family  l^ve  such  frequent 
opportunities  of  licence  of  this  kind,  that  nothing  could 
preserve  purity  of  manners,  were  marriage  allowed  among 
the  nearest  relations,  or  any  intercourse  of  love  between 
them  ratified  by  law  and  custom.  Incest,  therefore,  being 
pirnichus  in  a  superior  degree,  has  also  a  superior  turpi- 
tude and  moral  deformity  annexed  to  it. 

What  is  the  reason  why,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  one 
might  marry  a  half-sister  by  the  £cither,  but  not  by  tlie 
mother  ?  Plainly  this  :  The  manners  of  the  Athenians 
were  so  reserved,  that  a  man  was  never  permitted  to  ap- 
proach the  women's  apartment,  even  in  the  same  family, 
unless  where  he  visited  his  own  mother.  His  step-mother 
and  her  children  were  as  much  shut  up  from  him  as  the 
women  of  any  other  family,  and  there  was  as  little  danger 
of  any  criminal  correspondence  between  them.  Uncles 
and  nieces,  for  a  like  reason,  might  marry  at  Athens  ;  but 
neither  these,  nor  half-brothers  and  sisters,  could  contract 
that  alliance  at  Rome,  where  the  intercourse  was  more 
open  between  the  sexes.  Public  utility  is  the  cause  of  all 
these  variations. 

To  repeat,  to  a  man's  prejudice,  any  thing  that  escaped 
him  in  private  conversation,  or  to  make  any  such  use  of 
his  private  letters,  is  highly  blamed.  The  free  and  social 
intercourse  of  minds  must  be  extremely  checked  where 
no  such  rules  of  fidelity  are  established. 


»*■. 
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Even  in  repeating  stories>  whence  we  can  £Dresee  no 
ill  consequences  to  result,  the  giving  of  one's  author  is 
regarded  as  a  piece  of  indiscretion^  if  not  of  immorality. 
These  stories,  in  passing  from  hand  to  hand>  and  receiv- 
ing all  the  usual  variations,  frequently  come  about  to 
the  persons  concerned,  and  produce  animosities  and  quar- 
rels amK^g  people,  whose  intentions  are  the  most  inno- 
cent and  inoffensive. 

To  pry  into  secrets,  to  open  or  even  read  the  letters  of 
others,  to  play  the  spy  upon  their  words,  and  looks,  and 
actions  ^  what  habits  more  inconvenient  in  society  ?  What 
habits,  of  consequence!  more  blameable  ? 

This  principle  is  also  the  foundation  of  most  of  the 
laws  of  good  manners ;  a  kind  c^  lesser  morality,  calcu- 
lated for  the  ease  of  company  and  conversation.  Too 
much  or  too  little  ceremony  are  both  blamed ;  and  every 
thing,  which  promotes  ease,  without  na  indecent  famili- 
arity, is  useful  and  laudable. 

Constancy  in  friendships,  attachipents,  and  familiarities, 
is  commendable,  and  is  requisite  to  support  trust  and 
good  correspondence  in  society.  But  in  places  of  general^ 
though  casual  concourse,  where  the  pursuit  of  health  add 
pleasure  brings  people  promiscuously  together,  public  con- 
venitncy  has  dispensed  with  this  maxim;  and  custom 
there  promotes  an  unreserved  conversation  for  the  time, 
by  indiilging  the  privilege  of  dropping  afterwards  every 
indifferent  acquaintance,  without  breach  of  civility  or 
good  manners. 

Even  in  societies,  which  are  established  on  principles 
the  most  immenil,  and  the  most  destructive  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  general  society,  there  are  required  certain 
rules,  which  a  species  of  false  honour,  as  well  as  private 
interest,  engages  the  members  to  observe.  Robbers  an4 
pirates,  it  has  often  been  remarked,  could  not  maintain 
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their  pernicious  confederacy)  did  they  not  establish  a  new 
distributive  justice  among  themselves,  and  recal  those 
laws  of  equity,  which  they  have  violated  wil!h  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

I  bate  a  drinking  cQjnpanion,  says  the  Greek  proverb, 
who  never  forgets.  The  follies  of  the  last  debauch  should 
be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion,  in  order  to  give  full  scope 
to  the  follies  of  the  next. 

Among  nations,  where  an  immoral  gallantry,  if  covered 
with  a  thin  veil  of  mystery,  is,  m  some  degree,  authorised 
by  custom,  there  immediately  arise  a  set  of  rules,  cal- 
culated for  the  conveniency  of  that  attachment.  *  The 
famous  court  or  parliament  of  love  in  Provence  for- 
itierly  decided  all  difficult  cases  of  this  nature. 

In  societies  for  play,  there  are  laws  required  for  the 
conduct  of  the  game;  and  these  laws  are  different  in 
each  game.  The  foundation,  I  own,  of  such  societies,  is 
frivolous  *,  and  the  laws  are,  in  a  great  measure,  though 
not  altogether,  capricious  and  arbitrary.  So  far  is  there  a 
material  difference  between  them  and  the  rules  of  justice, 
fidelity,  and  loyalty.  The  general  societies  of  men  are 
absolutely  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the  species ; 
and  the  public  conveniency,  which  regulates  morals,  is 
inviolably  established  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  The  comparison,  therefore,  in 
these  respects,  is  very  imperfect.  We'  may  only  learn 
from  it  tlie  necessity  of  rules,  wherever  men  have  any  in- 
tercourse with  each  other. 

They  cannot  even  pass  each  other  on  the  road  without 
rules.  Waggoners,  coachmen,  and  postillions  have  prin- 
ciples, by  which  they  give  the  way ;  and  these  are 
chiefly  founded  on  mutual  ease  and  convenience.  Some- 
times also  they  are  arbitrary,  at  least  dependent  on  a 
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kind  of  capricious  analogy,  like  many  of  the  reasonings 
of  lawyers*. 

To  carry  the  mattet*  farther,  we  may  observe,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  men  so  much  as  to  murder  each  other 
without  statutes,  and  maxims,  and  an  idea  of  justice  and 
honour.  War  has  its  laws  as  well  as  peace-;  and  even 
that  sportive  kind  of  war,  carried  on  among  wrestlers^ 
boxers,  cudgel-playeris,  gladiators,  is  regulated  by  fixed 
principles.  Common  interest  and  utility  beget  infallibly 
a  standard  of  right  and  wrong  among  the  parties  concerned. 

*  See  Note  [Y.] 
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WHY  UTILITY  PLEASES. 


PART   I. 

It  seeins  so  natural  a  thought  to  ascribe  to  their  utility 
the  praise  which  we  bestow  on  the  social  virtues,  that  one 
would  e^^pect  to  meet  with  this  jprinciple  every  where 
in  moral  writers^  as  the  chief  foundation  of  their  rea- 
soning and  enquiry.  In  common  life^  we  may  observe^ 
that  the  circumstance  of  utility  is  always  appealed  to ; 
nor  is  it  supposed^  that  a  greyer  eulogy  can  be  given 
to  any  man^  than  to  display  his  usefulness  to  the  public^ 
and  enumerate  his  services,  which  he  has  performed  to 
mankind  and  society.  What  praise,  even  of  an  inani- 
mate form,  if  the  regularity  and  elegance  of  its  parts  de- 
stroy not  its  fitness  for  any  useful  porpose !  And  how 
satisfactory  aa  apology  for  aoiy  di^roportion  or  seeming 
deformity,  if  we  can  show  the  necessity  of  that  particular 
construction  for  the  use  intended !  A  ship  appears  more 
beautiful  to  an  artist,  or  one  moderately  skilled  in  navi- 
gation, where  its  prow  is  wide  and  swelling  beyond  its 
poop,  than  if  it  were  framed  with  a  precise  geometrical 
regularity,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  bws  of  mechanics. 
A    building,    whose    doors   and    windows    were  exact 
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squares^  would  hurt  the  eye  by  that  very  proportion  ;  as 
ill  adapted  to  the  figure  of  a  human  creature,  for  whose 
service  the  fabric  was  intended.  What  woncj^r  then  that 
a  man,  whose  habits  and  conduct  are  hurtful  to  society, 
and  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  every  one  who  has  anin-* 
tercourse  with  him,  should,  on  that  account,  be  an  object  of 
disapprobation,  and  communicate  to  every  spectator  the 
'strongest  sentiment  of  disgust  and  hatred  *. 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  these 
effects  of  usefulness,  or  its  contrary,  has  kept  philoso- 
phers from  admitting  them  into  their  systems  of  ethics, 
and  has  induced  them  rather  to  employ  any  other  prin- 
ciple,  in  explaining  the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil. 
But  it  is  no  just  reason  for  rejecting  any  principle,  con- 
firmed by  experience,  that  we  cannot  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  its  origin,  nor  are  able  to  resolve  it  into  other 
more  general  principles.  And  if  we  would  employ  a 
little  thought  on  the  present  subject^,  we  need  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  the  influence  of  utility,  and  to  deduce 
it  from  principles,  the  most  known  and  avowed  in  human 
nature. 

From  the  apparent  usefulness  of  the  social  virtues,  it 
has  readily  been  inferred  by  sceptics,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  that  all  moral  distinctions  arise  from  education, 
and  were,  at  first,  invented,  and  afterwards  encouraged, 
by  the  art  of  politicians,  in  order  to  render  men  trac- 
table, and  subdue  their  natural  ferocity  and  selfishness, 
which  incapacitated  them  for  society.  This  principle, 
indeed,  of  precept  and  education,  must  so  far  be  owned 
to  have  a  powerful  influence,  that  it  may  frequently  in- 
crease or  diminish,  beyond  their  natural  standard,  the 
sentiments  of  ap'probatiqn  or  dislike  \  and  may  even,  in 

*  See  Note  [Z.] 
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particular  instances,  create,  without  any  natural  principle, 
a  new  sentiment  of  this  kind ;  as  it  is  evident  in  all  super- 
stitk)us  practices  dnd  observances  :  But  that,  a//  moral  affec- 
tion or  dislike  arises  from  this  origin,  will: never  surely  "be 
allowed  by  any  judicious  inquirer.  Had  nature  made  qo 
such  distinction,  founded*on  the  original  constitution  of  the 
mind,  the  words  honourable  and  shameful,  lovely  and  odious^ 
nohk  and  despicabUy  had  never  had  place  in  any  language ; 
nor  cotBd  politicians,  had  they  invented  these  terms, .  ever 
have  been  able  to  render  them  intelligible,  or  make  them 
c<Hiveyany  idea  to' the  audience.  So  that  nothing  can  be 
more  superficial  than  this  paradox  of  the  sceptics  \  and 
it  were  well,  if,  in  the  abstruser  studies  of  logic  and  me- 
taphysics, we  could  as  easily  obviate  the  cavils  of  that  sect, 
as  in  the  practical  and  more  intelligible  sciences  of  politics 
and  morals. 

The  social  virtues  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  have 
a  natural  beauty  and  amiableness,  which,  at  first,  ante- 
cedent to  all  precept  or  education,  recommends  them  to 
the  esteem  of  uninstructed  mankind,  and  engages  their  af- 
fections. And  as  the  public  utility  of  these  virtues  is  the 
chief  circumstance,  whence  they  derive  their  merit,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  end,  which  .they  have  a  tendency  to  promote, 
must  be  some  way  agreeable  to  us,  and  take  hold  of 
some  natural  affection.  It  must  please,  either  from  con-  - 
siderations  of  self-interest,  or  from  more  generous  motives 
and  regards. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  as  every  man  has  a 
strong  connection  with  society,  and  perceives  the  impos- 
sibility of  his  solitary  subsistence,  he  becomes,  on  that 
account,  favourable  to  all  those  habits  or  principles,  which 
promote  order  in  society,  and  insure  to  him  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  so  inestimable  a  blessing.     As  much  as  we  value 
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our-  own  happiness  and  welfare,  as  much  must  wb  applaud 
the  pr.actice  of  ji^tice  and  humanity,  by  which  alone  the 
social  confederacy  can  be  maintained,  and  every  iiian  reap 
the  JFhiits  of  mutual  protection  and  assistancid. 

This  deduction  of  morals  from  self-lpvb,  or  a  regard 
to  private  interest,  is  an  obvious  thought,  and  has  not 
arisen  wholly  from  the  wanton  sallies  and  sportive  assaults 
of  the  sceptics.  To  mention  no  others,  Polybius,  one  of 
the  gravest  and  most  judicious,  as  wel^  as  most  moral  wri^ 
ters  of  antiquity,  has  assigned  the  selfish  origin  to  all  our 
sentimepts  of  virtue  *.  But  though  the  solid  practical  sense 
of  that  author,  and  his  aversion  taaU  vain  subtihies,  render 
Ids  authority  on  the  present  subject  very  considerable ; 
yet  is  not  .this  an  affait  i6  be  decided  by  authority,  and 
the  voite  of  nature  and  experience  seems  plainly  to  oppose 
the  selfish  theory. 

We  frequently  bestow  praise  on  virtuous  actk>ii8,  per- 
JForined  in  very  distant  ages  and  remote  countries  ^  where 
the  utmost  subtilty  of  imagination  would  not  discover  any 
.appearance  of  self-interest,  or  find  any  connecticHi  of  our 
present  happiness  and  security  with  evieiits  so  widely  se- 
paratied  from  us. 

A  generous,  a  brave,  a  noble  deed,  perf(»ined  by  an  ad- 
versary, commands  our  approbation ;  while  in  its  conse- 
quences it  may  be  acknowledged  prejudicial  to  our  parti- 
cular interest. 

Where  private  advantage  concurs,  with  general  aflFec- 
tion  for  virtue,  we  readily  perceive  and  avow  the  mixture 
of  these  distinct  sentiments,  which  have  a  very  dififerent 
feeling  and  influence  on  the  mind.  We  praise,  perhaps. 
With  more  alacrity,  where  the  generous,  humane  action, 
Contributes  to  our  particular  interest :  But  the  tojncs  Of 

*  See  Note  [AA.] 
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praise,  which  we  insist  on,  are  very  wide  of  this  drcum- 
And  we  may  atiempt  to  bring  over  others  to  our 
>,  without  endeavouring  to  convince  them  that 
they  reap  any  advantage  from  the  actions  which 
commend  to  their  approbation  and  applause. 

Frame  the  model  of  a  praise-worlhy  character)  c< 
ing  of  all  the  most  amiable  moral  virtues  :  Give 
in  which  these  display  themselves  after  an  eminent  and  ex- 
traordinary manner  :  You  readily  engage  the  esteem  and 
approbation  of  all  your  audience,  who  never  so  much  as  In- 
quire in  what  age  and  country  the  person  Uved  who  pos- 
tessed  these  noble  qualities  t  A  circumstance,  howeveri  ot 
all  others,  the  most  material  to  self-love^  or  a  concern  for 
our  own  individual  happiness.  ' 

Once  on  a  lime,  a  statesman,  in  the  shock  and  contest 
of  parties,  prevailed  so  iiir  as  to  procure,  by  his  elo- 
t]Uencc,  the  banishment  of  an  able  adversary  ;  whom  be 
secretly  followed,  o&ering  him  money  for  his  support 
thiring  his  exile,  and  soothing  liim  with  topics  of  conso- 
lation in  his  tnisfortunes.  Alas .'  cries  the  banishajj. 
statesman,  wiih  luliat  rtgret  must  I  ieavi  my  friendt 
this  citt/i  ivhfre  even  eiumies  are  so  gerufoui  i  Virti 
ihough  in  an  enemy,  here  pleased  bim  :  And  we  also 
give  it  the  just  tribute  of  praise  and  approbation  ;  nor, 
do  we  retract  these  sentiments,  when  we  liear  that  the 
action  passed  at  Athens  about  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  that  the  persons  names  were  Eschincs  and  Demos- 
thenes. 

What  it  that  let  me  ?  There  are  fiew  occauons  when 
this  question  is  not  pertinent :  And  had  it  tiiat  universal, 
mlalhble  ioBvence  supposed,  it  would  turn  into  ridicule 
every  composition,  and  almost  every  conversation,  which 
a  any  praise  or  c«nsure  of  men  and 
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U  18  but  a  weak  subterfuge^  when  pressed  by  these 
htctB  and  arguments^  to  say  that  we  transport  ourselves, 
by  the  force  of  imagination,  into  distant  ages  and  coun^ 
trieSf  and  consider  the  advantage  which  we  should  have 
reaped  from  these  characters  had  we  been  contemporaries^ 
and  had  any  commerce  with  the  persons.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivablei  how  a  reoJ  sentiment  or  passion  can  ever  arise 
from  a  known  imaginary  interest ;  especially  when  our 
rea/  interest  is  still  kept  in  view»  and  is  often  acknowledge 
ed  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  imaginary,  and  even 
sometimes  opposite  to  it. 

A  man,  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  cannot 
look  down  without  trembling  \  and  the  sentiment  of  ima^ 
ginary  danger  actuates  him»  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
and  belief  of  real  safety.  But  the  imagination  is  here 
assisted  by  the  presence  of  a  striking  object  i  and  yet  pre* 
vails  not,  except  it  be  alto  aided  by  novelty,  and  the  unu- 
sual appearance  of  the  object.  Custom  soon  reconciles  us 
to  heights  and  precipices,  and  wears  off  these  false  and  de- 
lusive terrors.  The  reverse  is  observable  in  the  estimates 
v^hich  we  form  of  characters  and  manners ;  and  the  more 
we  habitiiate  ourselves  to  an  accurate  scrutiny  of  morals, 
the  more  delicate  feeling  do  we  acquire  of  the  most  minute 
distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue.  Such  frequent  occa- 
sion, indeed,  have  we,  in  common  life,  to  pronounce  all 
kinds  of  moral  determinations,  that  no  object  of  this  kind 
can  be  new  or  unusual  to  us  ;  nor  could  any  false  views 
or  prepossessions  maintain  their  ground  against  an  expe- 
rience so  common  and  familiar.  Experience  being  chiefly 
what  forms  the  associations  of  ideas,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  association  could  establish  and  support  itself  in  direct 
opposition  to  that  principle. 

Uscfrilness  is  agreeable,  and  engages  our  approbation. 
This  is  a  matter  of  fact,  confirmed  by  daily  observation. 


^ 
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But  useful?  For  what  ?  For  some  body's  interest,  surely- 
Whose  interest,  then  ?  Not  our  oi»:n,,only :  for  our  ap- 
probation frequently  extends  farther.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  the  interest  of  those  who  are  served  by  the  character 
or  action  appraved  of  j  and  these,  we  may  conclude,  how-  ' 
ever  remote,  are  not  totally  indifferent  to  us.  By  open- 
ing up  this  principle,  we  shall  discover  one  great  source 
of  moral  distinctions. 


PART   II. 


Self-love  is  a  principle  in  human  nature  of  such  ex- 
tensive, energy,  and  the  interest  of  each  individual  is  in 
general  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  community, 
that  those  philosophers  were  excusable,  who  fancied  that 
all  our  concern  for  the  public  might  be  resolved  into  a 
concern  for  our  own  happiness  and  preservation.  They 
saw,  every  moment,  instances  of  approbation  or  blame, 
satisfaction  or  displeasure,  towards  characters  and  action?  ; 
they  denominated  the*  objects  of  these  sentiments,  virtues 
or  vices ;  they  observed,  that  the  former  had  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  happiness,  and  the  latter  the  misery  of  man- 
kind J  they  asked,  whether  it  were  possible  that  we  could 
have  any  general  concern  for  society,  or  any  disinterested 
resentment  of  the  welfare  or  injury  of  others ;  they  found 
it  simpler  to  consider  all  these  sentiments  as  inodifications 
of  self-love  ;  and  they  discovered  a  pretence,  at  least,  for 
this  unity  of  principle,  in  that  close  union  of  interest  which 
is  so  observable  between  the  public  and  each  individual. 

But  notwithstanding  this  frequent  confusion  of  interests, 
it  is  easy  to  attain  what  natural  philosophers,  after  Lord 
Bacon,  have  affected  to  call  the  expert mentum  crucis^  or  that 
experiment  which  points  out  the  right  way  in  any  doubt 
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cfr  ambiguhiy.  We  ha^  found  instamees,  in  vrhith  private 
mterest  v^  separate  froni  public  ;  in  which  it  i^as  even 
ctatrary  )  aiid  yet  we  observed  the  moral  sentiment  f  o 
eentimie)  notwithstalnding  this  disjunctien  of  interests. 
And  wherever  these  distiifct  interests  sensibly  conearred, 
we  sllways  found  a  sensiUe  increase  c^  the  sentiment,  and 
a  more  ^v^arm  affeetion  to  virtue,  and  detestation  of  vice, 
or  what  we  properly  call  gratitude  and  revtnge.  Compel- 
led by  these  instances,  we  must  renounce  the  theory  which 
accounts  for  every  moral  sentiment  by  the  principle  of 
self-love.  We  must  adopt  a  more  public  affection,  and 
allow  that  the  interests  of  society  are  not,  even  on  their 
own  accountji  entirely  indifferent  to  us^  Usefulness  is 
only  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end  \  and  it  is  a  contradiction 
in  termsjt  that  any  thing  pleases  as  means  to  an  eud»  where 
the  end  itself  nowise  afl^cts  us.  If  use&l«$ss,  therefore, 
be  a.  source  of  n^^oral  sentiipent,  and  if  this  usefulness  be 
n.Ot  always  considered  with,  a  reference  to  self »  it  follows, 
that  every  thing  which  contributes  to  the  happiness  of 
society  recommends  itself  directly  to  our  approbation  and 
^ood-will.  Here  is  a  principle,  which  accounts^  in  great 
part,  for  the  origin  of  morality :  And  what  need  we  seek 
for  abstruse  and  remote  systems^  when  there  occurs  one 
89  obvious  and  natural  *  i 

Have  we  any  difficulty  to  comprehend  the  force  of 
hiimanity  and  benevolence  ?  Or  to  conceive,  that  the  very 
aspect  of  happiness,  joy,  prosperity,  giTes  pleasure  ^  that 
of  pain,  suffering,  sorrow,  cooununicates  uneasiness  ?  The 
human  countenance,  ^ays  Horace  f  ,  borrows  smiles  or  tears 
from  the  human  countenance.  Reduce  a  person  to  $oli«- 
tude,  and  he  loses  all  enjoyment,  ei^cept  either  of  the  sen- 

♦  See  Note  [BB.] 

f  Uti  ridentibHs  arrident,  ita  flentibus  adflent 
lIumftBivttltW.  Hga. 
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iual  or  ipecuhtiie  kind  i  aivl  that  becnuse  t)»  ir 
of  his  heart  are  not  forwarded  by  corrc^poiiJenr  move- 
menls  in  Kis  fellow  crevtures.  Tlte  uigiis  of  «orrow  alicl 
mourning,  though  arbitrnry,  aSect  u*  with  melancliolyi  but 
tlie  natural  symptonu,  tears,  and  cries,  and  |pt)Una,  nevrr 
&il  to  infuse  cominuion  nnd  un«asinc».  And  if  the  ef- 
fect* of  misery  touch  at  in  ko  lively  a  munneri  can  wo  be 
supposed  ultogeilier  insensible  or  indi0ereni  toward*  itj 
came*,  when  »  malicious  or  treachoroiu  character  and 
liaviour  are  presented  to  us  i 

We  enter,  1  shall  suppose,  into  a  cottTtnient, 
well'Cont rived  apartment  i  We  necenarily  receive 
sure  from  its  very  survey ;  because  it  presents  us  with  the 
pleasing  ideas  of  ease,  satisfaction,  and  enjoyment.  The 
boipitnble,  good-humoured,  humane  landlord  appears. 
lluB  circumstance  surely  must  cmbolliiih  the  whole  ;  nor 
can  we  easily  forbear  rallecting,  with  pleasure,  on  the  sa- 
tisfaction which  results  to  every  one  from  his  intercourse 
and  good  offices. 

His  wboie  famity*  by  the  freedom,  ease,  confidence* 
ajad  calm  enjoymentt  diffused  over  their  couni«niuiCG*i 
sufficiently  express  their  Iiappinesi.  i  have  a  pleuing 
sympathy  in  the  prospect  of  so  much  joy,  and  can 
consider  the  source  of  it  without  th«  most  agree 
«moi>uns. 

ilo  teik  in«  thai  au  oppressive  and  powerful  neigUbour 
hid  attempted  lu  ilis^xtssess  him  of  his  inheritance,  and 
lud  long  disturbed  all  his  innocent  and  social  pleasures. 
1  feel  an  immediate  indignation  arise  in  ole  against  such 
violence  and  injury. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  he  adds,  that  a  private  wrong 
should  procacd  ffom  a  man  who  had  enslaved  provinces, 
depopulated  cities,  aitd  made  the  field  and  sca&t'ld  stream 
human  blood.     1  am  struck  with  hurroi 


rd*  it* 
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pect  of  so  much  misery,  and  am  actuated  by  the  strongest 
antipathy  against  its  authon 

In  general,  it  is  certain,  that,  wherever  we  go,  what- 
ever we  reflect  on  or  converse  about,  every  thing  still  pre- 
sents us  with  the  view  of  human  happiness  or  misery,  and 
excites  in  our  breast  a  syn^pathetic  movement  of  pleasure 
or  uneasiness.  In  our  serious  occupations,  in  our  careless 
amusements,  this  principle  still  exerts  its  active  energy. 

A  man  who  enters  the  theatre  is  immediately  struck 
with  the  view  of  so  great  a  multitude,  participating  of  one 
common  amusement ;  and  experiences,  from  their  very 
aq>ect,  a  superior  sensibility  6r  disposition  of  being  affect- ' 
ed  with  every  sentiment  which  he  shares  with  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

He  observes  the  actors  to  be  animated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  full  audience,  and  raised  to  a  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm which  they  cannot  command  in  any  solitsoy  or  calm 
moment. 

Every  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  skilful  poet,  is 
communicated,  as  it  were,  by  magic  to  the'  spectators ; 
who  weep,  tremble,  resent,  r^oice,  and  are  inflamed  with 
all  the  variety  of  passions  which  actuate  the  sei^eral  per- 
sonages of  the  drama. 

Where  any  event  croses  our  wishes,  and  interrupts  the 
happiness  of  the  favourite  characters,  we  feel  a  sensible 
anxiety  and  concern.  But  where  their  suflS^rings  proceed 
from  the  treachery,  cruelty,  or  tyranny  of  an  enemy,  our 
breasts  are  affected  with  the  liveliest  resentment  against 
the  author  of  these  calamities. 

It  i$  here  esteemed  contrary  to  the  rules  of  art  to  re- 
present any  thing  cool  and  indifierent.  A  distant  friend, 
or  a  confident,  who  has  no  immediate  interest  in  the  ca- 
tastrophe, ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided  by  the  poet ; 
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as  cdmnaunkating  st  like  indifiei'ehce  to  the  audience^  and 
checking  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

Few  species  of  poetry  are  more  entertaining  than/?^- 
torai ;  and  every  one  is  sensible^  that^the  chief  source  of 
its  pleasure  arises  fron\  those  images  of  a  gentle  and  ten- 
der tranquillity  which  it  represents  in  its  personages,  and  of 
which  it  communicates  a  like  sentiment  to  the  reader. 
Sannazarius,  who  transferred  the  scene  to  the  sea-shorej 
though  he  presented  the  most  magnificent  object  in  nature^ 
is  confessed  to  have  erred  in  his  choice.  The  idea  of  toil^ 
labour,  and  danger,  suffered  by  the  fishermen,  is  painful ; 
by  an  unavoidable  sympathy  which  attends  every  concep- 
ti<m  of  human  happiness  or  misery. 

WheA  I  was  twenty,  says  a  French  poet,  Ovid  was 
my  favourite :  Now  I  am  forty,  I  declare  for  Horace. 
We  enter,  to  be  sure,  more  readily  into  sentiments  which 
resemble  'those  we  feel  every  day  :  But  no  passion,  when 
well  represented,  can  be  entirely  indifferent  to  us ;  because 
there  is  none,  of  which  every  man  has  not  within  him^  at 
least  the  seeds  and  first  principles.  It  is  the  business  of 
poetry  to  bring  every  affection  near  to  us  by  lively  ima- 
gery and  representation,  and  make  it  look  like  truth  and 
reality :  A  certain  proof,  that,  wherever  that  reality  is 
found,  our  minds  are  disposed  to  be  strongly  affected  by 
it. 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the  fete 
of  states,  provinces,  or  many  individuals  is  affected,  is 
extremely  interesting  even  to  those  whose  welfare  is  not 
immediately  engaged.  Such  intelligence  is  propagated  with 
celerity,  heard  with  avidity,  and  inquired  into  with  atten- 
tion and  concern.  The  interest  of  society  appears,  on  this 
occasion,  to  be,  in  some  degree,  the  interest  of  each  in- 
dividual. The  imagination  is  sure  to  be  affected  ^  though 
the  passions  excited  may  not  always  be  so  strong  and 
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steady  99  tt>  haire  great  ioflileticc  Oil  the  conduct  md  be<» 
haviour. 

The  i^nisftl  of  a  biatorf  sesms  a  calm  entertauuneht ; 
but  would  hb  BO  enttt^ainment  at  ail^  did  not  our  hearts 
beat  with,  correspondent  moremepts  to  those  whkh  are 
described  hy  the  historian. 

Thucydides  and  Guicciardiii  support  with  difficulty  our 
attentions  while  the  former  describes  the  trivial rencovn-^ 
ters  of  the  small  cities  of  Greece)  and  the  latter  the  harm-» 
leds  urars  of  PisSi.  The  few  persons  interested^  ahd  the 
Miivfii  intef  est>  fill  not  the  irnagination,  and  ebgage  not  the 
affections*  Thfc  deep  distress  of  the  numerous  Atheniail 
army  before  Syracuse ;  the  dangerf  which  so  nearly  threa- 
tens Venice  y  these  excite  compassion  i  these  move  terror 
and  aitiietjft 

*  The  indifibrenti  uninteresting  style  of  Suetonius^  equal- 
ly with  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitut^  may  convince  us  <tf 
the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero  or  Tiberius :  but  what  a  dif- 
ler^Qi^e  ef  sentiment !  While  the  fotmcir  coldly  relates 
the  ^ts  I  and  the  latter  sets  before  our.  eyes  the  vener- 
aUe  figures  of  a  Soranui?  and  a  Thraseai  intrepid  in  their 
fate^  and  only  moved  by  the  melting  sorrows  of  their  friends 
and  kindred.  What  sympathy  then  touches  every  human 
heart !  What  indignation  against  the  tyrant^  whosje  cause- 
less fear  or  unprovoked  malice  gave  rise  to  such  detest- 
able barbarity ! 

If  we  bring  these  subjects  nearer :  If  we  remove  all 
suspicion  of  fiction  and  deceit :  What  powerful  concern 
is  excitedi  and  how  much  superiori  in  many  instances,  to 
the  narrow  attachments  of  self«love  and  private  interest ! 
Popular  sedition,  party  zeal,  a  devdted  obedience  to  fac- 
tious leaders }  these  are  some  of  the  most  visible,  though 
less  laudable  effects  of  this  social  sympathy  in  hyman 
nature. 
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le  frivolousness  of  the  subject,  too,  we  may  ol 
is  not  able  to  detach  us  entirely  from  what  carries  an  image 
of  human  sentiment  an<J  aftecuon. 

When  a  person  stutters,  and  pronounces  with  difficulty, 
we  even  sympathize  with  this  trivial  uneasiness,  and  suSer 
for  him.  And  it  is  a  rule  in  criticism,  that  every  com- 
bination of  syllables  or  letters,  which  gives  pain  to  the  or- 
gans of  speech  in  the  recital,  appears  also,  from  a  species 
of  sympathy,  harsh  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Nay, 
when  we  run  over  a  book  with  our  eye,  wc  are  sensible  of 
such  unharmouious  composition ;  because  we  still  imagine, 
that  a  person  recites  it  to  us,  andsufiers  from  the  pronun- 
ciation of  these  jarring  sounds.  So  delicate  is  our  sym- 
pathy ! 

Easy  and  unconstrained  postures  and  motions  are  al- 
ways beautiful :  An  air  of  health  and  vigour  is  agreeaWe  ; 
Clothes  which  warm,  mthout  burth«ning  the  body  ;  which 
cover,  without  imprisoning  the  Itmbs,  are  well- fashioned. 
In  every  judgment  of  beauty,  the  feelings  of  the  person 
affected  enter  into  consideration,  and  communicate  to  the 
spectator  similar  touches  of  pain  or  pleasure  ".  What 
wonder,  then,  if  we  can  pronounce  no  judgment  concern- 
ing the  character  and  conduct  of  men,  without  consider- 
ing the  tendencies  of  their  actions,  and  the  happiness  or 
misery  which  thence  arises  to  society  ?  what  association 
of  ideas  would  ever  operate,  were  that  principle  here  to- 
tally inactive  f  ? 

If  any  man,  frora  a  cold  insensibility,  or  narrow  sel- 
fi^mess  of  temper,  is  unaffeaed  wit))  the  images  of  hu> 


f"  Deceotiorequusuiijusustricta  sunt  ilia;  scd  ideiB  velocior.     Pul- 
V  cber  asp?  ctu  sit  athleta,  ci^ui  iBcertut  exerciutio  exprenit ;  idem  cert**^ 
"  mini  paiaUor.     Nunquam  mini  ^wrin  ab  uli&fatir  dividiCut.     Sed  h( 
**  quidcm  di«i:miere  modioi  judlcii  vit."    Suinlilian  Jnil.  Hi.  fiii.  cap.  9i  j 
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.     ««4<.t>««  Jc  JXkttst  be  equally  indifferent 

^  .-^  ...jtu  Mi'^ror :    As,  on  the  other  hand, 

...     '.^L  «  «i^in  concern  for  the  interests 

..  .^    *    4.cuw<^..  ^ith  a  delicate  feeling  of  all 

^   _   -i-» ,   .  .>c%'«'ip  resentment  of  injury  done  to- 

f  k-ivCticvai  of  their   welfare.      In  this 

..,  .^ii  ^t  rwii  superiority  is  obser\'able  of  one 

^    ^wi::Lv>  H  ^^i  none  are  so  entirely  indifferent 

>vN  -v  ,i>i'ir  tcUow-creatureSj  as  to  perceive  no 

^    .    .  .».    k    livv:;!  good  and  evil,  in  consequence  of 

^:  ,.4v  ^uvAM)cies  of  actions  and  principles.     How, 

„  ^..,     ^  %c  >M)>|>ose  it  possible  in  any  one,  who  wears 

x^  v%  ThAt  if  there  be  subjected  to  his  censure, 

_     ....*<  ^.4  %v  system  of  conduct,  which  is  beneficial, 

.^    ...v.iv^v  which  is  pemiciousy  to  his  species  or  com- 

..  .;,    K  >hill  not  so  much  as  give  a  cool  preference 

.     .V    ^^  'i^wr,  or  ascribe  to  it  the  smallest  merit  or  re- 

*.  '^c  us  suppose  such  a  person  ever  so  selfish ;   let 

»  .  ..wv  iiierost  have  ingrossed  ever  so  much  his  attention  ; 

^K   ^^  j\>i.uiocs,  where  that  is  not  concerned,  he  must 

w«.ihvvjk%.)bly  feel  some  propensity  to  the  good  of  mankind, 

^v   /.uke  it  ;m  object  of  choice,  if  every  thing  else  be 

,^M.vv,     Would  any  man,  who  is  walking  along,  tread 

i».  ^Tilingly  on  another*s  gouty  toes,  whom  he  has  no 

^v^nxil  with,  as  on  the  hard  fiint  and  pavement  i   There 

>  V.cro  surely  a  difteronce  in  the  case.     We  surely  take 

lAtto  consideration  the  happiness  and  misery  of  others,  in 

wx'ighing  ilie  several  motives  of  action,  and  incline  to 

the  former,  whore  no  private  reg.irJs  draw  us  to  seek  our 

own  promotion  or  adxantage  by  the  injury  of  our  fellow- 

creaturc>.     And  if  tho  principles  of  humanity  are  capable, 

in  many  instances^  of  iiiiiiicncing  our  actions,  they  must, 

at  nil  timos,  have  /.*w.   au;horitv  over  our  sentiments,  and 

give  us  a  cv^ner;"t'  approbation  of  what  is  useful  to  society, 
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;aid  ialame  of  what  b  dangerous  or  pernicious.  Tlie  de- 
grees of  these  sentiments  may  be  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy ;  but  the  reality  of  their  existence}  one  should  think^ 
must  be  admitted,  in  every  theory  or  system. 

A  creature,  absolutely  malicious,  and  spiteful,  were 
there  any  such  in  nature,  must  be  worse  than  indifferent 
to  the  images  of  vice  and  virtue.  All  his  sentiments 
must  be  inverted,  and  directly  opposite  to  those  which 
prevail  in  the  human  species.  Whatever  contributes 
to  the  good  of  mankind,  as  it  crosses  the  constant  bent  of 
his  wishes  and  desires,  must  produce  uneasiness  and  dis- 
approbation \  and,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  is  the  source 
of  disorder  and  misery  in  society,  must,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  regarded  with  pleasure  and  complacency. 
Timon,  who  probably  from  his  affected  spleen,  mord  than 
any  inveterate  malice,  was  denominated  the  man-hater, 
embraced  Alcibiades  with  great  fondness.  Go  on^  my 
botf  /  cried'  he,  ^acquire  the  confidence  of  tfie  people  .*  Hou 
will  one  da^f  I  foresee^  he  the  cause  of  great  calamities  to 
them  * :  Could  we  admit  the  two  principles  of  the  Ma- 
nicheans,  it  is  an  infalUble  consequence,  that  their  sen- 
timents of  human  actions,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  else, 
must  be  totally  opposite,  and  that  every  instance  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  from  its  necessary  tendency,  must 
please  the  one  deity  and  displease  the  other.  All  man- 
kind so  far  resemble  the  good  principle,  that,  where  in- 
terest, or  revenge,  or  envy,  prevents  not  our  disposition, 
we  are  always  inclined,  from  our  natural  philanthropy, 
to  give  the  preference  to  the  happiness  of  society,  and 
consequently  to  virtue  above  its  opposite.  Absolute, 
unprovoked,  disinterested  malice,  has  never,  perhaps, 
place  in  any  human  breast ;  or  if  it  had,  must  there  per- 

*  Plutarch  in  Wta  Ale. 
T  « 
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vert  all  the  sentiments  of  morals,  as  well  as  the  feeliiogs  of 
hiunanity.  If  the  cruelly  of  Nero  be  allowed  entirely 
voluntary)  and  not. rather  the  effect  of  constant  fear  and 
resentment ;  it  is  evident^  that  Tigellinus,  preferably  to 
Seneca  or  Burrhus,  must  have  possessed  his  steady  and  uni- 
form approbation. 

A  statesman  or  patriot)  who  serves  our  own  country, 
in  our  own  time,  has  always  a  more  passicmate  regard 
paid  to  him,  than  one  whose  benefidal  influence  operated 
on  distant  ages  or  remote  nations ;   where  the  good,  re- 
sulting from  his  generous  humanity,  being  less  connec- 
ted with  us,  seems  more  obscure,  and  a£fects  us  with  a 
less  lively  sympathy.    We  may  own  the  merit  to  be 
equally  great,  though  our  -  senti^^nents  are  not  Taised  to 
an  equal  height,  in  both  cases.    The  judgment  here  cor- 
rects the  inequalities  of  our  internal  emotions  smd  per- 
ceptions ;   in  like  manner,  as  it  preserves  us  from  error, 
in  the  several  variations  of  images,  presented  to  our  ex- 
ternal senses.    The  same  object,  at  a  douUe  distance, 
really  throws  on  the  eye  a  picture  of  but  half  the  bulk; 
yet  we  imagine  that  it  appears  of  the  same  size  in  both 
situations  ;  because  we  know,  that,  on  our  approach  to  it, 
its  image  would  expand  on  the  eye,  and  that  the  difference 
consists  not  in  the  object  itself,  but  in  our  position  with  re- 
gard to  it.     And,  indeed,  without  such  a  correction  of 
appearances,  both  in  internal  and  external  sentiment,  men 
could  never  think  or  talk  steadily  on  any  subject }  while 
their  fluctuating  situations  produce  a  continual  variation 
on  objects,  and  throw  them  into  such  different  and  con- 
trary lights  and  positions  ^. 

The  more  we  converse  with  mankind,  and  the  greater 
social  intercourse  we  maintain,  the  more  shall  we  be  ^umi- 
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liarized  to  these  general  preferences  and  distinctions^  with- 
out which  our  conversation  and  discourse  could  scarc^lj 
be  vendered  intelligible  to  each  other.  Every  man's  in- 
terest is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  the  aversions  and  desires 
which  result  from  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  affect  others 
in  a  like  degree.  General  language^  therefore^  being  forai- 
ed  for  general  use,  must  be  moulded  on  some  more  general 
views,  and  must  affix  the  epithets  of  praise  tnr  blam^  in 
confocrmty  to  sentiments  which  arise  from  the.  general  in*^ 
terests  of  the  community.  And  if  thete  sentiments,  in 
most  men,  be  not  so  strong  as  those  which  have  a  refer* 
enceto  private  good;  yet  still  they  must  make  some  dis-^ 
tinction,  even  in  persons  the  most  depraved  and  selfish  \ 
azid  must  attach  the  notion  of  good  to  a  beneficent  con- 
duct, and  of  evil  to  the  contrary.  Sympathy,  we  shall 
allow,  is  much  fainter  than  our  concern  for  ourselves,  and 
sympathy  with  persons  remote  from  us,  much  fainter  thap 
that  with  persons  near  and  contiguous ;  but  for  this  very 
r^ison,  it  is  necessary  for  us,  in  our  calm  judgments  and 
discourse  concerning  the  characters  of  men,  to  neglect  ail 
these  differences,  and  render  our  sentiments  more  pub- 
He  and  social.  Besides,  that  we  ourselves  often  change 
our^  situation  in  this  particular,  we  every  day  meet  with 
persons  who  are  in  a  situation  different  from  us,  and  who 
could  never  converse  with  us,  were  we  to  remain  constant- 
ly in  that  position  and  point  of  view  which  is  peculiar  to 
ourselves.  The  intercourse  of  sentiments,  therefore,  in 
society  and  conversation,  makes  us  form  some  general  un- 
alterable standard,  by  which  we  may  approve  or  disapprove 
of  characters  and  manners.  And  though  the  heart  takes 
not  part  entirely  with  those  general  notions,  nor  regulates 
all  its  love  and  hatred  by  the  universal,  abstract  difi^ren- 
ces  of  vice  and  virtue,  without  regard  to  self,  or  the  persons 
with  whom  we  are  more  intimately  connected  5   yet  have 
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these  oioral  differencef  a  comidcraUe  infliseiice)  and 
being  tafficienCi  at  leaity  for  dttcouney  §erve  all  onr  par- 
pofety  in  companyi  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  theatre^  and  m 
the  schools  *« 

'fhtu,  in  whateYcr  light  we  take  thb  solqect,  the  merit 
ascribed  to  the  social  virtues  appears  still  uniform^  and 
arises  chiefly  from  that  regard  which  the  natural  sen^ 
ment  of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay  to  the  interests  of 
mankind  and  society.  If  we  consider  the  principles  |xf  die. 
human  make,  sudi  as  they  appear  to  daily  experience  and 
observation,  we  mmtf  a  priori f  conclude  it  imposnUefer 
such  a  creature  as  man  to  be  totally  indiflTerent  to  the  wdl 
or  ill-bring  of  his  fellow*creatures,  and  not  readily,  of  him* 
self,  to  pronounce,  where  nothing  gives  him  any  partico* 
lar  bias,  that  what  promotes  their  happiness  b  good,  what 
tends  to  their  misery  is  evil,  without  any  farther  regsttd 
or  consideration.  Here  then  are  the  flint  rudiments,  at 
least,  or  outlines,  of  a  general  distinction  between  actions; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  humanity  of  the  person  is  sup* 
posed  to  increase,  his  connection  with  those  who  are  in- 
jured or  benefited,  and  his  lively  conception  of  their  misery 
or  happiness ;  his  consequent  censure  or  approbation  ac« 
quires  proportionable  vigour,  lliere  is  no  necessity,  that 
a  generous  action,  barely  mentioned  in  an  old  history  or 
remote  gazette,  should  communicate  any  strong  feelings 
of  applause  and  admiration.  Virtue,  placed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance,  is  like  a  fixed  star,  which,  though  to  the  eye  of 
reason  it  may  appear  as  luminous  as  the  sun  in  his  meri* 
dian,  is  so  infinitely  removed,  as  to  affect  the  senses  neither 
with  light  nor  heat.  Bring  this  virtue  nearer,  by  our 
acquaintance  or  connection  with  the  persons,  or  even  by 
an  eloquent  recital  of  the  case  ;   our  hearts  are  immedfi 
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acrif  cai^hty  our  sympathy  eoli¥€ned»  and  oar  oooi  appnv 
bGMMHi  ccmveited  into  tbe  warmest  sentiments  of  friend- 
sbip  and  regard*  These  seem  necessary  and  in£alUbie  con-' 
Sequences  of  the  general  principles  of  human  natare,  as  dv* 
covered  in  common  life  and  practice* 

Again ;  reverse  these  views  and  reasosih^:  Consadcr 
the  matter  tf/ftil^n^rr  /  and  weif^iing  the  consequenceiy  ii^ 
i|Dire  if  the  merit  of  social  virtue  be  not,  in  a  great  me»* 
sore^  derived  from  the  feelings  of  humanity^  with  wbith 
k  afiects  the  spectators.  It  appears  to  be  matter  of  hctf 
tfaattbecircnmstanceof  ly/^jr^inallsoljectSyis  asourceof 
praise  and  approbation :  That  it  is  constant!  y^qypealed  to 
in  all  moral  decisions  concerning  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
actions:  That  it  is  the  i^  source  of  that  higii  regard  paid 
tojnstJceyfiddityyhonooryallegianceyaJDd chastity:  Thatk 
b  inseparable  from  all  the  other  social  virtoes,  humanity^ 
generosity^  charity,  affidnlity,  knity,  mercy,  and  modem- 
tioo:  Andyinaword^itisafbondationof  the  chief  part  of 
morals,  which  has  a  reverence  to  mankind  and  oor  Ui' 
low  creatures* 

k  appears  also»  that,  in  oar  general  approbation  of  cfaa* 
racters  and  manti^r^  the  osefiil  tendency  of  the  social  vir* 
toes  moves  us  not  by  any  regards  to  self-interest,  but  has 
an  influence  much  more  universal  and  extensive.  It  appears 
that  a  tendency  to  public  good,  and  to  the  promoting  of 
peace,  harmony,  and  order  4n  society,  does  always,  by 
aflecting  the  benevolent  principles  of  our  frame,  engage  us 
on  the  side  of  the  social  virtues.  And  it  appears,  as  an 
additional  confirmation,  that  these  principles  of  humanity 
and  sympathy  enter  so  deeply  into  all  our  sentiments,  and 
have  so  powerful  an  influence,  as  may  enable  them  to  ex- 
cite the  strongest  censure  and  applause,  ^fhe  present  the- 
ory is  the  simple  result  of  all  these  inferences,  each  of  siUch 
seems  founded  on  uniform  experience  and  observation. 
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Were  it  doabtfiil,  whether  there  were  any  mdi  prhid- 
dple  in  our  nature  as  hiunanity  or  a  concern  for  others^ 
yet  when  we  see,  in  numberless  instances,  that  ^riiatever 
has  a  tendency  to  [nromote  the  interest  of  society,  is  so 
highly  approved  of,  we  ought  thence  to  kam  the  fiorce 
of  the  henevcdent  principle ;  since  it  is  knpocible  for  any 
tiling  to  please  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the  end  is  totally 
indifierent.  On  the  other  hand,  were  it  doubtful,  whe* 
ther  there  were  implanted  in  our  nature  any  general  princi- 
ple of  moral  blame  and  approbation^  yet  when  we  see,  in 
numberless  instances,  the  influence  of  humanity,  we  ought 
thence  to  condude,  that  it  is  impossible,  but  that  every 
thing  which  promotes  the  interests  of  society,  must  com- 
municate pleasure,  and  what  is  pernicious  give  uneasiness. 
But  when  these  different  reflections  vid  observations  con- 
cur in  estaUishing  the  same  conclusion,'  must  they  not 
bestow  an  undisputed  evidence  upon  it  ? 

It  is,  however,  hoped  that  the  progrtss  of  this  argument 
will  bring  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  present  theory,  by 
showing  the  rise  of  other  sentiments  of  esteem  and  regard 
from  the  same  or  like  principles. 
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PART    I. 

It  seems  evident,  that  where  a  quality  or  habit  is  subjected 
to  our  examination,  if  it  appear,  in  any  respect,  prejudicial 
to  the  person  possessed  of  it,  or  such  as  incapacitates  him 
for  business  and  action,  it  is  instantly  blamed,  and  ranked 
among  his  faults  and  imperfections.  Indolence,  negligence, 
want  of  order  and  methoci,  obstinacy,  fickleness,  rashnetSy 
credulity ;  these  qualities  were  never  esteemed  by  any  one 
indifferent  to  a  character ;  much  less  extolled  as  accom- 
plishments or  virtues.  The  prejudice,  resulting  £rom 
them,  immediately  strikes  our  eye,  and  gives  us  the  senti- 
ment of  pain  and  disapprobation. 

No  quality,  it  is  allowed,  is  absolutely  either  blameable 
or  praise^worthy^  It  is  all  according  to  its  degree.  A  due 
medium,  says  the  Peripatetics,  is  the  characteristic  of  vir- 
tue. But  thb  medium  is  chiefly  determined  by  utility.  A 
proper  celerity,  for  instance,  and  dispatch  in  business,  -is 
commendable.  When  defective,  no  progress  is  ever  madie 
in  the  execution  of  any  purpose  :  When  excessive,  it  en- 
gages us  in  precipitate  and  ill-concerted  measures  and  en* 
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terprizes :  Bj  such  reasonings,  we  fix  the  proper  and  com- 
mendable mediocrity  in  all  moral  and  prudential  disquisi- 
tions ;  and  never  lose  view  of  the  advantages  which  result 
from  any  character  or  habit. 

Now  as  thesQ  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  person  posses- 
sed of  the  character,  it  can  never  be  self-love  which  renders 
the  prospect  of  them  agreeable  to  us,  the  spectators,  and 
prompts  our  esteem  and  approbation.  No  force  of  ima- 
gination can  convert  us  into  another  person,  and  make  us 
£mcy,  that  we,  being  that  person,  reap  benefit  from  those 
valuable  qualities,  which  belong  to  him.  Or  if  it  did,  no 
celerity  of  imagination  could  immediately  transport  us 
back  into  ourselves,  and  make  us  love  and  esteem  the  per- 
son, as  different  from  us.  Views  and  sentiments,  so  opposite 
to  known  truth,  and  to  each  o^er,  could  never  have 
place,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  person.  All  suspi- 
d<m>  therefore,  of  selfish  regards,  is  here  totally  exclud- 
^ed.  It  is  a  quite  different  principle,  which  actuates  our 
bosom,  and  interests  us  in^the  felicity  of  the  person  whom 
-  we  contemplate.  Where  his  natural  talents  and  acquired 
,  abilities  give  us  the  prospect  of  elevation,  ^idvancement,  a 

ft 

figure  in  life,  prosperous  success,  a  steady  command  over 
fortune,  and  the  execution  of  great  or  advantageous 
undertakings ;  we  are  struck  with  such  agreeable  images, 
and  feel  a  complacejicy  and  regard  immediately  arise  to- 
wards him.  The  ideas  of  happiness,  joy,  triumph,  pros- 
perity, are  connected  with  every  circumstance  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  diffuse  over  our  minds  a  pleasing  sentiment  of 
sympathy  and  humanity  *. 

Let  us  suppose  a  person  originally  framed  so  as  to  have 
no  manner  of  concern  for  his  fellow-creatures,  but  to  re- 
gard the  happiness  and  misery  of  all  sensible  beings  with 
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greater  indifference  than  even  two  contiguous  shades  of  the 
same  colour.  Let  us  suppose,  if  the  prosperity  of  nations 
were  laid  on  the  one  hand)  and  their  ruin  on  the  other> 
and  he  were  desired  to  chuse ;  that  he  would  stand  like  the 
schoolman's  ass>  irresolute  and  undeterminedi  between 
e(jual  motives ;  or  ratheri  like  the  same  ass  between  two 
pieces  of  wood  or  marble)  without  any  inclination  or  i»ro- 
pensity  to  either  side.  The  consequence)  I  believe)  must 
be  allowed  just)  that  such  a  person)  being  absolutely  uncon* 
cemed)  either  for  the  public  good  of  a  community)  or  the 
private  utility  of  otherS)  would  look  on  every  quality, 
however  perniciouS)  or  however  beneficial)  to  society,  or  to 
its  possessor)  with  the  same  indifference  as  on  the  most 
common  and  uninteresting  object. 

But  if)  instead  of  this  fancied  monster)  we  suppose  a 
man  to  form  a  judgment  or  determination  in  the  case, 
there  is  to  him  a  plain  foundation  bf  preference)  where 
every  thing  else  is  equal ;  and  however  cool  liis  choice 
may  be)  if  his  heart  be  selfish,  or  if  the  persons  interested 
be  remote  from  him  ^  there  must  still  be  a  choice  or 
distinction  between  what  is  useful,  and  what  is  pernicious* 
Now  this  distinction  is  the  same  in  all  its  partS)  with  the 
moral  distinction^  whose  foundation  has  been  so  often,  and 
so  much  in  vain,  inquired  after.  The  same  endowments 
of  the  mind)  in  every  circumstance,  are  agreeable  to  th^ 
sentiment  of  morals  and  to  that  of  humanity  \  the  sam^  . 
temper  is  susceptible  of  high  degrees  of  the  one  sentiment^  ^ 
and  of  the  other  \  and  the  same  alteration  in  the  objects, 
by  their  nearer  approach  or  by  connections,  enlivens  the 
one  and  the  other.  By  all  the  rules  of  philosophy,  there* 
fore,  we  must  conclud^,  that  these  sentimencb  are  origin* 
ally  the  same ,  since)  in  each  particular,  even  the  most 
minute)  they  ure  governed  by  the  sauje  laws,  and  are 
moved  by  the  same  objects. 
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Why  do  philosophers  infer  with  the  greatest  certain- 
ty,  that  the  moon  is  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  same  force  of 
gratity^that  makes  bodies  £dl  near  the  smfice  of  the 
earth,^  but  because  tbese  effects  are,  upon  computation, 
found  simile  and  equal  ?  And  must  not  this  argument 
bring  as  strong  conviction,  in  moral  as  in  natural  dismii- 
ations? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualities, 
useful  to  the  possessor,  are  approved  of,  and  the  contrary 
censured,  would  be  superfluous.  The  least  reflection  on 
what  is  every  day  experienced  in  life  will  be  sufficient. 
We  shall  only  mention  a  few  instances,  in  order  to  re* 
move,  if  possible,  all  doubt  and  hesitation. 

The  quality,  the  most  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
any  jfgefvl  enterprize,  is  Discretion  ;  by  which  we 
carry  on  the  safe  intercourse  with  others,  give  due  atten- 
tion to  our  own  and  to  their  character,  weigh  each  cir- 
cumstance of  the  business  which  we  undertake,  and  em- 
ploy the  surest  and  safest  means  for  the  attainment  of  any 
end  or  purpose.  To  a  Cromwell,  perhaps,  or  a  De 
RfiTZ,  discretion  may  appear  an  alderman4ike  virtue, 
as  Dr.  Swift  calls  it ;  and  being  incompatible  with 
those  vast  designs,  to  which  their  courage  and  amUtion 
prompted  them,  it  might  really,  in  them,  be  a  fault  or 
imperfection.^  But  in  the  conduct  of  ordinary  life,  no 
virtue  is  more  requisite,  not  only  to  obtain  success,  but 
to  avoid  the  most  fatal  miscarriages  and  disappointments. 
The  greafest  parts  without  it,  as  observed  by  an  elegant 
writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their  owner  ;  as  Polyphemus,  de- 
prived of  his  eye,  was  only  the  more  exposed,  on  accotmt 
of  his  enormous  strength  and  stature.  . 

The  best  character,  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  too  per- 
fect for  human  nature,  is  that  which  is  not  swayed  by 
temper  of  any  kind ;  but  alternately  employs  enterprize 
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*"  and  caution,  as  each  is  ustful  lo  the  particular  purpose  m^ 
tended.  Such  is  the  excellence  which  St.  Evremond  as- 
cribes to  Mareschal  Turennc,  who  displayed  every  cam- 
paign, as  he  grew  older,  more  temerity  in  his  military 
enterprises  i  and  being  now,  from  long  experience,  per- 
fectly aquainted  with  every  incident  in  war,  he  advanced 
with  great  firmness  and  security,  in  a  road  so  well  tnown 
to  him.  Fabius,  says  Machiavel,  was  cautious ;  Scipio 
enterprising ;  And  both  succeeded,  because  the  situa- 
tion of  tl»e  Roman  affairs,  during  the  command  of 
each,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  genius;  but  both 
would  have  failed  had  these  situations  been  reversed.  He 
is  happy,  whose  circumstances  suit  his  temper  ;  but  he  is 
more  excellent,  who  can  suit  his  temper  to  any  circum- 
stances. 

What  need  is  there  to  display  the  praises  of  Indostrt, 
and  to  extol  its  advantages,  the  acquisition  of  power  and 
riches,  or  in  raising  what  we  call  a  fortune  in  the  world  ? 
The  tortoise,  according  to  the  fable,  by  his  perseverance, 
gained  the  race  of  the  hare,  though  possessed  of  much 
superior  swiftness.  A  man's  time,  when  well  husbanded, 
i»  like  a  cultivated  field,  of  which  a  few  acres  produce 
more  of  what  is  useful  to  life,  than  extensive  provinces, 
even  of  the  richest  soil,  when  over-run  with  weeds  and 
brambles. 

But  all  prospect  of  success  in  life,  or  even  of  tolerable 
subsistence,  must  fail,  whe^e  a  reasonable  Frugality  is 
wanting.  The  heap,  instead  of  increasing,  diminishes 
daily,  and  leaves  its  possessor  so  much  more  unhappy,  as, 
not  having  been  able  to  confine  his  expeiices  to  a  large 
revenue,  he  will  still  ,less  be  able  to  live  contentedly  on 
a  small  one.  The  souls  of  men,  according  lo  Plato  ■,  in- 
flamed with  impure  appetites,  and  losing  the  body,  whidl 
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alcnc  <i{Forded  means  of  satisfaction,  hover  about  the. 
earth)  and  haunt  the  placet  where  their  bodies  are  depo- 
sited -,  possessed  with  a  longing  desire  to  recover  the  lost 
organs  of  sensation.  So  may  we  see  worthless  prodigals, 
having  consumed  their  fortune. in  wild  debauches,  thrust- 
ing themselves  into  every  plentiful  table,  and  every  party 
of  pleasure,  hated  even  by  the  vicious,  and  despised  even 
by  fools. 

The  one  extreme  of  frugality  is  avarice,  which,  as  it 
both  deprives  a  man  of  all  use  of  his  riches,  and  checks 
hospitality  and  every  social  enjoyment,  is  justly  censured 
on  a  double  account.  Prodigality^  the  other  extreme^  is 
commonly  more  hurtful  to  a  man  himself  ^  and  each  of 
these  extremes  is  blamed  above  the  other,  according  to 
the  temper  of  the  person  who  censures,  and  according  to  his 
greater  or  less  sensibility  to  pleasure,  either  social  or  sensual. 

Qualities  often  derive  their  merit  from  complicated 
sources.  Honesty,  fidelity^  truth,  are  praised  for  their  im- 
mediate tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  society,  but 
after  those  virtues  are  once  established  upon  this  founda- 
tion, they  are  also  considered  as  advantageous  to  the  per- 
son himself,  and  as  the  source  of  that  trust  and  confidence, 
which  can  alone  give  a  man  any  consideration  in  life. 
One  becomes  contemptible,  no  less  than  odious,  when  he 
forgets  the  duty,  which,  in  this  particular,  he  owes  to 
himself,  as  well  as  to  society. 

Perhaps,  this  consideration  is  one  chief  source  of  the 
high  blame  which  is  thrown  on  any  instance  of  failure 
among  women  in  point  of  chastity.  The  greatest  regard 
which  can  be  acquired  by  that  sex  is  derived  from  their 
fidelity  j  and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulgar,  loses 
her  rank,  and  is  exposed  to  every  insult,  who  is  deficient 
in  this  particular.  The  smallest  failure  is  here  sufiicient  to 
blast  her  character.     A  fen\ale  has  so  many  opportunities 
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of  secretly  indulging  these  appetites,  that  nothing  can  ghre 
us  security  but  her  absolute  modesty  and  reserve;  andi 
where  a  breach  is  once  made,  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  fully 
repaired.  If  ^  man  behave  with  cowardice  oti  one  occa- 
sion,  a  contrary  conduct  reinstates  him  in  his  character. 
But  by  what  action  can  a  woman,  whose  behaviour  has 
once  been  dissolute,  be  able  to  assure  us  that  she  has  form- 
ed bette?  resolutions,  and  has  self-command  enough  to 
carry  them  into  execution  ? 

All  men,  it  is  allowed,  are  equally  desirous  of  happi- 
ness ;    but  few  are  successful  in  the  pursuit :    One  con^ 
siderable  cause   is  the   want   of  Strength   of  Mind, 
which  might   enable   them  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
present  ease  or  pleasure,  and  carry  them  forward  in  the 
search  of  more  distant  profit  and  enjoyment.     Our  affec- 
tions, on  a  general  prospect  of  their  objects,  form  certain 
rules  of  conduct,*  and  certain  measures  of  preference  of 
one  above  another :    And  these  decisions,  though  really 
the  result   of  our  calm  passions  and  propensities,  (for 
what  else  can  pronounce  any  object  eligible,  or  the  con- 
trary),* are  yet  said,  by  a  natural  abuse  of  terms,  to  be 
the  determinatigns  of  pure  reason  and  reflection.     But 
when  some  of  these  objects  approach  nearer  to  us,  or  ac- 
quire the  advantages  of  favourable  lights  and  positions, 
which  catch  the  heart  or  imagination ;  our  general  reso- 
lutions are  frequently  confounded,  a  small  enjoyment  pre- 
ferred, and  lasting  shame  and  sorrow  entailed  upon  us. 
And  however  poets  may  eniploy  their  wit  and  eloquence, 
in  celebrating  present  pleasure,  and  rejecting  all  distant 
views  Co  fame,  healtr^  or  fortune  ;    it  is  obvious  that  this 
practice  is  the  source  of  all  dissoluteness  and  disorder,  re- 
pentance and  misery.    A  man  of  a  strong  and  determined 
temper  adheres  tenaciously  to  his  general  resolutions,  and 
is  neither  seduced  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  nor 
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terrified  by  the  menaces  of  pain  ;  bm  keeps  still  in  view 
tibose  distant  pursuits,  by  which  he  at  once  ensures  his 
happiness  and  his  hcmour. 

Self-satisfection,  at  least  in  some  degree}  is  an  advan* 
tage  which  equally  attends  the  Fool  and  the  Wise  Man  : 
But  it  is  the  only  one ;  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance 
ia  the  conduct  of  life,  where  they  are  upon  an  equal  foot* 
ing.     Business)  books,  conversation  ;    for  all  or'these^  a 
fool  is  totally  incapacitated ;  and,  except  condenmed  by  his 
station  to  the  coarsest  drudgery,  remains  a  useless  burthen 
iq>on  the  earth.     Accordingly,  it  is  found,  that  men  are 
extremely  jealous  of  their  character  in  this  particular; 
and  many  instances  are  seen  of  profligacy  and  treachery, 
the  most  avowed  and  unr^rved ;  none  of  bearing  patient- 
ly the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  stupidity.    Dicaearchus 
the  Macedonian  general,  who,  as  Polybius  tells  us  *,  open- 
ly erected  one  altar  to  impiety,  another  to.  injustice,  in 
order  to  bid  defiance  to  mankind ;  even  he,  I  am  well 
aisured,  would  have  started  at  the  epithet  ofj^/,  and  have 
meditated  revenge  for  so  injurious  an  appellation.  Except 
the  affection  of  parents,  the  strongest  and  most  Sidisso- 
luble  bond  in  nature,  no  connection  has  strength  sufiicient 
to  support  the  disgust  ai^sing  from  this  character.    Love 
itself,  which  can  subsist   under  treachery,   ingratitude, 
malice,  and  infidelity,  is  immediately  extinguished  by  it, 
when  perceived  and  acknowledged;    nor  are  deformity 
and  old  age  more  fatal  to  the  dominion  of  that  passion. 
So  dreadful  are  the  ideas  of  an  utter  incapacity  for  any 
purpose  or  undertaking,  and  of  cominued  error  and  mis- 
"conduct  in  life ! 

When  it  is  asked,  whether  a  quick  or  a  slow  appre- 
hension be  most  valuable  ?    Whether  one,  that,  at  first 

*  Lib.  xrii.  cap.  35. 
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▼iew,  penetrates  far  into  a  subject^  but  can  perform  no* 
thing  upon  study ;  or  a  contrary  character,  which  must 
work  out  every  thing  by  dint  of  application  ?  Whether  a 
clear  head  or  a  copious  invention  ?  Whether  a  profound 
genius  or  a  sure  judgment  ?  In  short,  what  character,  or 
peculiar  turn  of  understanding  is  more  excellent  than  an* 
other  ?  It  is  evident  that  we  can  answer  none  of  these 
questions,  without  considering  which  of  those  qualities 
capacitates  a  man  best  for  the  world,  and  carries  him  far* 
thest  in  any  undertaking. 

If  refined  sense  and  exalted  sense  be  not  so  useful  as 
common  sense,  their  rarity,  their  novelty,  and  the  noble* 
hess  of  their  objects,  make  some  compensation,  and  render 
them  the  admiration  of  mankind :  As  gold,  though  less 
serviceable  than  iron,  acquires,  from  its  scarcity,  a  value 
which  is  much  superior. 

The  defects  of  judgment  can  be  supplied  by  qo  art  or 
invention ;  but  those  of  Memory  frequently  may,  both 
in  business  and  in  study,  by  method  and  industry,  and 
by  diligence  in  committing  every  thing  to  writing  5  and 
we  scarcely  ever  hear  a  short  memory  given  as  a  reason 
for  a  man's  failure  in  any  undertaking.  But  in  ancient 
times,  when  no  man  could  make  a  iSgure  without  the 
talent  of  speaking,  and  when  the  audience  were  too  delicate 
to  bear  such  crude,  imdigested  harangues  as  our  extem- 
porary orators  ofier  to  public  assemblies  ;  the  fiaculty  of 
memory  was  then  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  was  ac* 
cordingly  much  more  valued  than  at  present.  Scarce  any 
great  genius  is  mentioned  in  antiquity,  who  is  not  cele- 
brated for  this  talent  ^  and  Cicero  enumerates  it  among 
the  other  sublime  qualities  of  Csesar  himself*. 

« 

*  Fuit  in  illo  ingmium,  ratio,  memoria,  litene,  cura,  co; itatio,  Cligea* 
tia,  &c.     Philip.  2. 
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Particular  customs  and  manners  alter  the  usefulness  of 
qualities  :  They  also  alter  their  merit.  Particular  situations 
and  accidents  have^  in  some  degree,  the  same  influence. 
He  will  always  be  more  esteemed  who  possesses  those 
talents  and  accomplishments  which  suit  his  station  and 
profession}  than  he  whom  fortune  has  misplaced  in  the  part 
..  ..^f  •ftriuch  she  has  assigned  him.  The  private  or  selfish  vir- 
tues are,  in  this  respect ,  more  arbitrary  than  the  pi^blic 
and  social.  In  other  respects,  they  are,  perhaps,  less  liable 
to  doubt  and  controversy. 

In  this  kingdom,  such  continued  ostentation,  of  late 
years,  has  prevailed  among  men  in  active  life  with  regard 
to  'fub/ic  spirit^  and  among  those  in  speculative  with  regard 
to  benevolence ;  and  so  many  false  pretensions  to  each  have 
been,  no  doubt,  detected,  that  men  of  the  world  are  apt, 
without  any  bad  intention,  to  discover  a  sullen  incredulity 
on  the  head  of  those  moral  endowments,  and  even  some- 
times absolutely  to  deny  their  existence  and  reality.  In 
like  manner,  I  find  that  of  old  the  perpetual  cant  of  the 
Stoics  and  Clonics  concerning  virtue,  their  magnificent 
professions  and  slender  performances,  bred  a  disgust  in 
mankind ;  and  Lucian,  who,  though  licentious  with  regard 
to  pleasure,  is  yet,  in  other  respects,  a  very  moral  writer, 
cannot  sometimes  talk  of  virtue,  so  much  boasted,  without 
betraying  symptoms  of  spleen  and  irony*.  But  surely 
this  peevish  delicacy,  whence-ever  it  arises,  can  never  be 
carried  so  far  as  to  make  us  deny  the  existence  of  every 
species  of  merit,  and  all  distinction  of  manners  and  behavi- 

*  A^irtfv  rn»  »ai  a^ufAotra  »tci  ktfitt  futymkn  rn  fmn  |vi>i4^i)V»v.  Luc. 
TiMoN.  Ai  ;\in,  K»t  vuTiayetycvrtt  {ct  ^tXf^ot)  iui}^tcw»rnr» /atfm»tci  rnvrt 
ir$Xv^fu>.Xtircv  et^trtif  rftiyt^hvet  IriRti.vF.N.  In  another  place,  II«t/ry«^ 
irTivfi  m'$XvBfuXktir0?  M^irt).  xaift;«-/f,  ««i  Ufimffatn,  kks  rvx%  WfUfS^v^f^* 
xtftt  ^rfwyftarm  ntfimrm.      I>p.or.  Concil. 
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our.  Besides  discretion^  caution^  enterprise^  industry^  assidu- 
itjfy  frugality^  economy^  good-sense^ prudence j  discernment;  be- 
sides these  endowments,  I  say,  whose  vejry  namd^s  force  an 
avowal  of  their  merit,  there  are  many  others,  to  which  the 
most  determined  scepticism  cannot,  for  a  moment,  refuse 
the  tribute  of  praise  and  approbation.  Temperancey  sohrie" 
iifj  patience  J  constancy  ^  perseverance^  forethought  y  considerate* 
nessy  secrecyy  order y  insinuationy  addressy  presence  of  mind^ 
quickness  of  conceptiony  facility  of  epepression  ;  these,  and  a 
thousand  more  of  the  same  kind,  no  man  will  ever  deny  to 
be  excellencies  and  perfections.  As  their  merit  consists 
in  their  tendency  to  serve  the  person  possessed  of  them, 
without  any  magnificent  claim  to  public  and  social  desert^' 
we  are  the  less  jealous  of  their  pretensions,  and  readily 
admit  them  into  the  catalogue  of  laudable  qualities.  We 
are  not  sensible,  that,  by  this  concession,  we  have  paved 
the  way  for  all  the  other  moral  excellencies,  and  cannot 
consistently  hesitate  any  longer,  with  regard  to  disinterest- 
ed benevolence,  patriotism,  and  humanity. 

It  seems,  indeed,  certain,  that  first  appearances  are 
here,  as  usual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that  it  is  more 
difficult,  in  a  speculative  way,  to%  resolve  into  self-love 
the  merit  which  we  ascribe  to  the  selfish  virtues  above 
mentioned^  than  that  even  of  the  social  virtues,  justice 
and  beneficence.  For  this  latter  purpose,  we  need  but 
»ay,  that  whatever  conduct  promotes  the  good  of  the 
community,  is  loved,  praised,  and  esteemed  by  the  com- 
munity, on  account  of  that  utility  and  interest  of  which 
every  one  partakes  :  And  though  this  afiection  and  re- 
gard be,  in  reality,  gratitude,  not  self-love,  yet  a  distinc* 
tion,  even  of  this  obvious  nature,  may  not  readily  be 
made  by  superficial  reasoners  ;  and  there  is  room,  at  least, 
to  support  the  cavil  and  dispute  for  a  moment.  But  as 
qualities,  which  tend  only  to  the  utility  of  their  possessor, 
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without  any  reference  to  us,  or  to  the  community,  are  yet 
esteemed  and  valued  \  by  what  theory  or  system  can  we 
account  for  this  sentiment  from  self-love,  or  deduce  it  from 
that  favourite  origin  ?  .  There  seems  here  a  necessity  for 
confessing  that  the  happiness  and  misery  of  others  are  not 
spectacles  entirely  indifferent  to  us  \  but  that  the  view  of 
the  former,  whether  in  its  causes  or  effects,  like  sunshine, 
or  the  prospect  of  well-cultivated  plains  (to  carry  our  pre- 
tensions no  higher),  communicates  a  secret  joy  and  satis- 
faction )  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  like  a  lowering  cloud 
or  bari'cn  landscape,  throws  a  melancholy  damp  over  the 
imagination.  And  this  concession  being  once  made,  the 
difficulty  is  over  ;  and  a  natural  unforced  interpretation  of 
the  phenomena  of  human  life  will  afterwards,  we  hope, 
prevail  among  all  speculative  inquirers. 


PART   II. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  examine  the 
influence  of  bodily  endowments,  and  of  the  goods  of  for- 
tune, over  our  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem,  and  to 
consider  whether  these  phenomena  fortify  or  weaken  the 
present  theory.  It  will  naturally  l)e  expected,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  body,  as  is  supposed  by  all  ancient  moralists, 
will  be  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  that  of  the  mind  \  and 
that  every  kind  of  esteem,  which  is  paid  to  a  man,  will 
have  something  similar  in  its  origin,  whether  it  arise  from 
his  mental  endowments,  or  from  the  situation  of  his  exte- 
rior circumstances. 

It  is  evident,  that  one  considerable  source  of  beauty  in 
all  animals,  i^  the  advantage  which  they  reap  from  the 
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particular  structure  of  their  limbs  and  members,  suitably 
to  the  particular  manner  of  life,  to  which  they  are  by  na- 
ture destined.  The  just  proportions  of  a  horse,  described 
by  Xenophon  and  Virgil,  are  the  same  that  are  received 
at  this  day  by  our  modern  jockeys  ^  because  the  founda- 
tion of  them  is  the  same,  namely,  experience  of  what  is 
detrimental  or  useful  in  the  animal. 

Broad  shoulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints,  taper  legs  ; 
dU  these  are  beautiful  in  our  species,  because  signs  of  force 
and  vigour.  Ideas  of  utility  and  its  contrary,  though  they  * 
do  not  entirely  determine  what  is  handsome  or  deformed, 
are  evidently  the  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  approba- 
tion or  dislike. 

In  ancient  times,  bodily  strength  and  dexterity,  being 
of  greater  use  and  importance  in  war,  was  also  much  more 
esteemed  and  valued  than  at  present.  Not  to  insist  on 
Homer  and  the  poets,  we  may  observe,  that  historians 
scruple  not  to  mention  force  of  body  among  the  other  ac- 
complishments even  of  Epaminondas,  whom  they  acknow- 
ledge to  be  the  greatest  hero,  statesman,  and  general,  of  all 
the  Greeks  *.  A  like  praise  is  given  to  Pompey,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Romans  f .  This  instance  is  similar  to 
what  we  observed  above,  with  regard  to  memory. 

What  derision  and  contempt,  with  both  sexes,  attend 
impotence ;  while  the  imhappy  object  is  regarded  as  one 
deprived  of  so  capital  a  pleasure  in  life,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  disabled  from  communicating  it  to  others.  Bar'- 
renness  in  women,  being  also  a  species  of  intitiUtyy  is  a  re- 
proach, but  not  in  the  same  degree  :  Of  which  the  reason 
is  very  obvious,  according  to  the  present  theory. 

*  See  Note  [GC.J 

\  Cum  alacribuff  saltu ;    cum  vtluciiiUSt  atnu;  cumlvalld'n  rttcle  certuimi* 
Saj.lv  ST  a  pud  Vegit. 
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There  is  no  rule  in  painting  or  stattiirj  more  indispen* 
sable  than  that  of  balancing  the  figures,  and  placing  them 
with  the  greatest  exactness  on  their  proper  centre  of  gn* 
vity.  A  figure,  v^ch  is  not  justly  balanced,  is  ugly ;  be- 
cause it  conveys  the  disagreeable  ideas  of  {ally  harm,  and 
pain*. 

A  disposition  or  turn  of  mind,  which  qualifies  a  man  to 
rise  in  the  world,  and  advance  his  fortune,  is  entitled  to 
esteem  and  regard,  as  has  already  bn^en  explained*  It  may, 
tiberefore,  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  actual  posse»- 
shm  of  riches  and  authority  will  have  a  considerate  infihi* 
ence  over  these  s«itiments. 

Let  us  examine  any  hypothesis,  by  which  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  regard  paid  to  the  rich  and  powerful :  We 
shall  find  none  satisfactory,  but  that  which  derives  it  from 
the  enjoyment  communicated  to  the  spectator  by  the  ima- 
ges of  prosperity,  happiness,  ease,  |denty,  authority,  and 
the  gratification  of  every  appetite.  Self-love,  for  instance, 
which  some  affect  so  much  to  consider  as  the  soixrce  of 
every  sentiment,  is  plainly  insufiicient  fo{  this  purpose. 
Where  no  good-voll  or  friendship  appears,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  on  what  we  can  found  our  h<^  of  advantage 
from  the  riches  of  others ;  though  we  naturally  respect 
the  rich,  even  before  they  discover  any  such  favourable 
dispositi(m  towards  us. 

We  are  afiected  with  the  same  sentiments,  when  we  lie 
so  much  out  of  the  sjdiere  of  their  activity,  that  they  can- 
not «ven  he  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  •serving  us. 
A  prisoner  of  war,  in  all  civilized  nations,  is  treated  with 
a  regard  suited  to  his  condition  ;  and  riches,  it  is  evident, 
go  far  towards  fixing  the  condition  of  any  person.  If  birth 
and  quality  enter  for  a  share,  this  still  affords  us  an  argu- 
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metit  to  our  present  purpose.  For  what  is  it  we  call  a 
man  of  birth,  but  one  who  is  descended  from  a  long  suc- 
cession of  rich  and  powerful  ancestors,  and  who  acquires 
our  esteem  by  his  connection  with  persons  whom  we  es- 
teem ?  His -ancestors,  therefore,  though  dead,  are  respect- 
ed  in  some  measure,  on  account  of  their  riches ;  and  con- 
sequently, without  any  kind  of  expectation. 

But  not  to  go  so  far  as  prisoners  of  war  or  the  dead,  to 
find  instances  of  this  disinterested  regard  for  riches ;  we 
may  only  observe,  with  a  little  attention,  those  phenomena, 
which  occur  in  common  life  and  conversation.  A  man, 
who  is  himself,  we  shall  suppose,  of  a  competent  fortune, 
and  of  no  profession,  being  introduced  to  a  company  of 
strangers,  naturally  treats  them  with  different  degrees  of 
respect,  as  he  is  informed  of  their  different  fortunes* 
and  conditions ;  though  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  so  sud- 
denly propose,  and  perhaps  he  would  not  accept  of,  any 
pecuniary  advantage  from  them.  A  traveller  is  always 
admitted  into  company,  and  meets  with  civility,  in  pro- 
portion as  his  train  and  equipage  speak  him  a  man  of 
great  or  moderate  fortune.  In  short,  the  diff*erent  i:anks 
of  men  are,  in  a  great  measure,  regulated  by  riches  and 
that  with  regard  to  superiors  as  well  as  inferiors,  strangers 
as  well  as  acquaintance. 

What  remains,  therefore,  but  to  conclude,  that,  as  rich- 
es are  desired  for  ourselves  only  as  the  means  of  gratifying 
our  appetites,  either  at  present  or  in  some  imaginary  future 
period ;  they  beget  esteem  in  others  nlerely  from  their 
having  that  influence.  This  indeed  is  their  very  nature 
or  essence  ;  They  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  commo* ' 
dicies,  conveniencies,  and  pleasures  of  life :  The  bill  of  a 
bimker,  who  is  broke,  or  gold  in  a  desart  island,  would 
otherwise  be  full  as  valuable.  When  we  approach  a  man, 
who  is,  as  wc  say,  at  his  ease,  we  are  presented  with  the 
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pleasing  ideas  of  plentyi  satisfaction^  cleanliness^  warmth ; 
a  cheerful  house,  elegant  fumiture^ready  service,  and  what- 
ever is  desirable  in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  a  poor  man  appears,  the  disagreeable  images 
of  want,  penury,  hard  labour,  dirty  furniture,  coarse  or 
ragged  clothes,  nauseous  meat  and  distasteful  liquor;  im- 
mediately strike  our  fancy.  What  else  do  we  mean  by 
saying  that  one  is  rich,  the  other  poor  ?  And  as  regard  or 
contempt  is  the  natural  consequence  of  those  different 
situations  in  life  ;  it  is  easily  seen  what  additional  light  and 
evidence  this  throws  on  our  preceding  theory,  with  re- 
gard to  all  moral  distinctions  *. 

A  man,  who  has  cured  himself  of  all  ridiculous  prepos- 
sessions, and  is  fully,  sincerely,  and  steadily  convinced, 
firom  experience  as  well  as  philosophy,  that  the  difference 
of  fortune  makes  less  difference  in  happiness  than  is  vul- 
garly imagined  ;  such  a  one  does  not  measure  out  degrees 
of  esteem  according  to  the  rent-rolls  of  his  acquaintance. 
He  may,  indeed,  externally  pay  a  superior  deference  to 
the  great  lord  above  the  vassal ;  because  riches  are  the 
most  convenient,  being  the  most  fixed  and  determinate 
source  of  distinction :  But  his  internal  sentiments  are  more 
regulated  by  the  personal  characters  of  men,  than  by  the 
accidental  and  capricious  favoiu's  of  fortune. 

In  most  countries  of  Europe,  family,  that  is,  hereditary 
riches,  marked  with  titles  and  symbols  firom  the  sovereign, 
is  the  chief  source  of  distinction.  In  England,  more  re- 
gard is  paid  to  present  opulence  and  plenty.  Each  prac- 
tice has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Where  birth 
is  respected,  unactive,  spiritless  minds,  remain  in  haughty 
indolence,  and  dream  of  nothing  but  pedigrees  and  genea« 
logies :  The  generous  and  ambitious  seek  honour,  and  au* 
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thority)  and  reputadooi  and  favour.  Where  riches  are  the 
chief  idol;  corruption,  venality,  rapine  prevail:  Arts,  manu* 
fectures,  commerce,  agriculture  flourish.  The  former 
prejudice,  being  favoiu*able  to  military  virtue,  is  more  suit- 
ed to  monarchies.  The  latter,  being  the  chief  spur  to  in- 
dustry, agrees  better  with  a  republican  government.  And 
we  accordingly  fibid,  that  each  of  these  forms  of  govern-  ^ 
ment,  by  varying  the  utility  of  those,  customs,  has  com^ 
monly  a  proportionable  efiect  on  the  sentiments  of  man- 
kind. 


SECTION    VII. 


OP  QUALITIES  IMMEDIATELY  AGKEEABLS 
TO  OURSELVES. 


\V  ROEVBR  has  passed  an  evening  with  serious  melancholy 
people,  and  has  observed  how  suddenly  the  conversation 
was  animated,  and  what  sprightliness  diffused  itself  over 
the  countenance,  discourse,  and  behavioiu*  of  every  one, 
on  the  accession  of  a  good-humoured,  lively  companion ; 
such  a  one  will  easily  allow,  that  Cheerfulness  carries 
great  merit  with  it,  and  naturally  conciliates  the  good- 
will of  mankind.  No  quality,  indeed,  more  readily  com- 
municates itself  to  all  around  :  because  no  one  has  a  great- 
er propensity  to  display  itself,  in  jovial  talk  and  pleasant 
entertainment.  The  flame  spreads  through  the  whole 
circle  ^  and  the  most  sullen  and  morose  are  often  caug^ 
by  it.  That  the  melancholy  hate  the  merry,  even  though 
Horace  says  it,  I  have  some  di£5iculty  to  allow ;  because 
I  have  always  observed,  that,  where  the  jollity  is.  moderate 
and  decent,  serious  people  are  so  much  the  more  delightedf 
as  it  dissipates  the  gloom,  with  which  they  are  commonly 
oppressed,  and  gives  them  an  unusual  enjoyment^^^ 

From  this  influence  of  cheerfulness,  both  to  commuui* 
cate  itselfj  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  may  perceive. 
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that  there  is  another  set  of  mental  qualities,  which,  without 
any  utility  or  any  tendency  to  farther  good  either  of  the 
community  or  of  the  possessor,  difiuse  a  satisfaaion  on  the 
beholders,  and  procure  friendship  and  regard.  Their  im- 
mediate sensation  to  the  person  possessed  of  them,  is  agree- 
able :  Others  enter  into  the  same  humour,  and  catch  the 
sentiment,  by  a  contagion  or  natural  sympathy :  And  as 
we  cannot  forbear  loving  whatever  pleases,  a  kindly  emo- 
tion arises  towards  the  person,  who  communicates  so  much 
satisfaction.  He  is  a  more  animating  spectacle:  His  presence 
difiiises  over  us  more  serene  complacency  and  enjoyment : 
Our  imagination,  entering  into  his  feelings  and  disposition, 
is  affected  in  a  more  agreeable  manner,  than  if  a  melan- 
.choly,  dejected,  sullen,  anxious  temper  were  presented  to 
us.  Hence  the  affection  and  approbation,  wluch  attend 
the  former :  The  aversion  and  disgust,  with  which  we  re- 
gard the  latter  *. 

Few  men  would  envy  the  character,  which  Caesar  ^ves 
of  Cassius. 

He  loves  no  pl£iy» 
As  thou  do*st,  Antliouy :  He  hears  no  music : 
SelUum  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort, 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scom'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 

Not  only  such  men,  as  Caesar  adds,  are  commonly 
dangerous^  but  also,  having  little  enjoyment  within  them- 
selves, they  can  never  become  agreeable,  to  others,  or 
contribute  to  social  entertainment.  In  all  polite  nations 
and'  ages,  a  relish  for  pleasure,  if  accompanied  with  tem- 
perance and  decency,  is  esteemed  a  considerable  merit, 
even  in  the  greatest  men  ;  and  becomes  still  more  requi- 
site in  those  cf  inferior  rank  and  character.  It  is  an 
agreeable  representation,  which  a  French  writer  gives 

*  See  Note  [KK.] 
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of  the  situation  of  his  own  mind  in  this  particular^  Virtue  I 
lavCf  says  he,  without  austerity  ;  pleasure  without  effeminacy  ; 
and  life  without  fearing  its  end  *. 

Who  is  not  struck  with  any  signal  instance  of  Greats 
NESS  of  Mind  or  Dignity  of  Character ;  with  elevation 
of  sentiment)  <bsdain  of  slavery>  and  with  that  noble  pride 
and  spirit  which  arises  from  conscious  virtue  i  The 
sublime}  says  LonginuS)  is  often  nothing  but  the  echo  or 
image  of  magnaniniity ;  and  where  this  quality  appears  in 
any  one,  even  though  a-  syllable  be  not  uttered,  it  excites 
our  applause  and  admiration  ;  as  may  be  observed  of  the 
famous  silence  of  Ajax  in  the  Odyssey,  which  expresses 
more  noble  disdain  and  resolute  indignation  than  anj 
language  can  convey  f . 

Were  I  Alexander,  said  Parmenio,  /  would  accept  of 
these  offers  made  hy  Darius. — So  would  I  tooy  replied 
Alexander,  were  I  Parmenio,  This  saying  is  admir- 
able, says  Longinus,  from  a  like  principle  ^.^ 

Go!  cries  the  same  hero  to  his  soldiers,  when  they 
refused  to  follow  him  to  the  Indies,  goj  tell  your  coun» 
trymen^  that  you  left  Alexander  completing  the  con- 
quest of  the  world. — «  Alexander,"  said  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  who  always  admired  this  passage,  <<  abandoned 
«  by  his  soldiers  among  Barbarians,  not  yet  fully  sub- 
<<  dued,  felt  in  himself  such  a  dignity  and  right  of  empire» 
<<  that  he  could  not  believe  it  possible,  that  any  one  would 
««  refuse  to  obey  him.  Whether  m  Europe  or  in  Asia, 
<<  among  Greeks  or  Persians,  all  was  inUifferent  to  him : 
"  Wherever  he  found  men,  he  fancied  he  should  find 
«« subjects." 

*  "  J*aime  la  vertu,  sans  rudcsse ; 
"  J^aime  le  plaisir,  sans  ni'ticftse; 
"  J'aime  la  vie,  et  n'en  crains  point  la  fin." 
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Tiie  confident  of  Medea  in  the  tragedy  recommends 
caution  and  submission  ;  and  enumerating  all  the  distres- 
ses of  that  unfortunate  heroine,  asks  her,  what  she  has  to 
support  her  against  her  numerous  and  im[^acaUe  enemies  ? 
Myself ^  replies  she ;  My  self y  I  smf^  and  it  is  enough  Boi- 
teau  justly  recommends  this  passage  as  an  instance  of 
true  sublime  *. 

When  Phocion,  the  modest  and  gentk  Phodon,  was  led 
to  execution,  he  tiurned  to  one  q£  his  fellow-sufferers,  who 
was  lamenting  his  own  hard  £ite.  Is  it  n$t  glory  enough  for 
yn$y  says  he,  that  you  die  nmth  Phocion  f  ? 

Place  in  opposition  the  picture  which  Tacitus  draws 
of  ViTBLLius,  fallen  from  empire,  prolonging  his  igno- 
miny from  a  wretched  love  of  life,  delivered  over  to 
the  merciless  rabble;  tossed,  buffetted,  and  kicked 
about  \  constrained}  by  their  holding  a  poignard  under 
his  chin,  to  rai$e  bis  head,  and  expose  himself  to  every 
contumely.  What  abject  infamy  I  What  low  humilia- 
ti<m !  Yet  even  here,  says  the  historian,  he  discovered 
tome  symptoms  of  a  mind  not  wholly  degenerate.  To 
a  tribune,  who  insulted  him,  he  replied,  1  am  still  your 
emperor  J. 

We  never  excuse  the  absolute  want  of  sjMrit  and  dig- 
nity of  character,  or  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
one's  self,  in  society  and  the  common  intercourse  of  life. 
This  vice  constitutes  what  we  properly  call  meanness ; 
when  a  man  can  submit  to  the  basest  slavery,  in  order 
to  gain  his  ends';  fawn  upon  those  who  abuse  him ;  and 
degrade  himself  by  intimacies  and  familiarities  with  un- 
deserving inferiors.  A  certain  degree  of  generous  pride 
or  self-value  is  so  requisite,  that  the  absence  of  it  in  the 

*  Reflectiou  X.  sur  Lonci:«.  f  PLUiAmcH  in  Phoc. 
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oiind  dbpleases,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  want  gf  i 
nose,  eye,  or  any  of  the  most  material  features  of  the  ^e 
or  member  of  ilie  body  ". 

The  uiiliiy  of  Courage,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
person  possessed  of  it,  is  an  obvious  foundation  of  merit : 
But  to  any  one  who  duly  considers  of  the  matter,  it  will 
appear  that  this  quality  has  a  peculiar  lustre,  which  it  de- 
rives wholly  from  itself,  and  from  that  noble  elevation  in- 
separable from  it.  Its  figjure,  drawn  by  painters  and  by 
poets,  displays,  in  each  feature,  a  sublimity  and  daring 
confidence;  which  catches  the  oye,  engages  the  affections, 
and  diSiises,  by  sympathy,  a  like  sublimity  of  sentiment 
over  every  spectator. 

Under  what  shining  colours  does  Demosthenes  f  r^ 
present  Phiiip  ■,  where  the  orator  apologizes  for  his  own 
administration,  and  justifies  that  pertinacious  luve  of  liber- 
ty, with  which  he  had  inspired  the  Athenians,  "  I  beheld 
"  Philip,"  says  he,  "  he  with  whom  was  your  contest,  re- 
"  solutely,  while  in  pursuit  of  empire  and  dominion,  ex- 
«  posing  himself  to  every  wounu  j  his  eye  goared,  bis  neck 
n  wrcfied,  his  arm,  his  thigb  pierced,  whatever  part  of  his 
*'  body  fortune  should  seize  on,  that  cheerfully  rclinquish- 
"  ing  V  provided,  tliat  with  what  remained,  he  might  hve 
"  in  honour  and  renown.  j^Vnd  shall  it  be  said,  that  he,. 
"  born  in  Pella,  a  place  heretofore  mean  and  ignoble, 
"  should  be  io-ipired  with  so  high  an  ambition  and  thirst 
"  of  fame  :  "Whi'e  yuu,  Athenians,"'  Sec.  These  praise« 
excite  the  most  lively  admiration  t  but  tL .  views  present- 
ed by  the  orator  carry  us  not,  we  see,  beyond  the  hero 
himself,  nor  ever  regard  the  future  advantageous  ccmse- 
^uences  of  his  valour. 
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^  The  martial  temper  of  the  Romans^  inflamed  by  con- 
tiniial  warS)  had  raised  their  esteem  of  courage  so  high, 
that,  in  their  language,  it  was  called  virtuey  by  way  of  ex- 
cellence and  of  distinction  from  all  otlier  moral  qualities. 
TkfSuevif  in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus  *,  dressed  their  hair  nvith 
a  laudable  intent :  Not  for  the  purpose  of  loving  or  being  lov^ 
ed :  Thei^  adorned  themselves  only  for  their  enemies j  and  in  or* 
der  to  appear  more  terrible*  A  sentiment  of  the  historian, 
wluch  would  sound  a  little  oddly  in  other  nations  and 
other  ages. 

The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus  f ,  after  scalping 
their  enemies,  dressed  the  skin  like  leather,  and  used  it 
as  a  towel' ;  and  whoever  had  the  most  of  thpse  towels 
was  most  esteemed  among  them.  So  much  had  martial 
bravery^  in  that  nation,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  destroy- 
ed the  sentiments  of  humanity  \  a  virtue  surely  much  more 
useful  and  engaging. 

It  is  indeed  observable,  that,  among  all  uncultivated 
nations,  who  have-not,  as  yet,  had  full  experience  of  the 
advantages  attending  beneficence,  justice,  and  the  social 
virtues,  courage  is  the  predominant  excellence ;  what  is 
most  celebrated  by  poets,  recommended  by  parents  and 
instructors,  and  admired  by  the  public  in  general.  The 
ethics  of  Homer  are,  in  this  particular,  very  different 
from  those  of  Fenelon,  his  elegant  imitator  \  and  such 
as  were  well  suited  to  an  age,  when  one  hero,  as  re- 
marked by  ThucydidesJ,  could  ask  another,  without 
offence,  whether  he  were  a  robber  or  not.  Such  also, 
very  lately,  was  the  system  of  ethics  which  prevailed  in 
,many  barbarous  parts  of  Ireland;     if  we  may  credit 
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Sff^Bk^Wf  in  hi&  judicious  account  of  the  state  of  that 
kingdom  *. 
'  ^"iQlf  the  same  class  of  virtues  with  courage  is  that  un- 
4iiMyrbed  philosophical  Tranquillity,  superior  to  pain, 
sorrow,  anxiety,  and  each  assault  of  adverse  fortune. 
Conscioi^s  of  his  own  virtue,  say  the  philosophers,  the 
sa^e  elevates  himself  above  every  accident  of  life  \  and, 
securely  placed  in  the  temple  of  wisdom,  looks  down  on 
inferior  mortals,  engaged  in  pursuit  of  honours^  riches,  re- 
putation, and  every  frivolous  enjoyment.  These  preten- 
sions, no  doubt,  when  stretched  to  the  utmost,  are,  by 
far,  too  magnificent  for  human  nature.  They  carry,  how- 
eY&Tf  a  grandeur  with  them  which  seizes  the  spectator, 
and  strikes  liim  with  admiration.  And  the  nearer  we  can 
IL^^ach  in  practice  to  this  sublime  tranquillity  and  in- 
diflSgrence  (for  we  must  distinguish  it  from  a  stupid  in- 
sensibility), the  more  secure  enjoyment  shall  we  attain 
within  ourselves,  and  the  more  greatness  of  mind  shall  we 
discover  to  the  world.  The  philosophical  tranquillity 
may,  indeed,  be  considered  only  as  a  branch  of  magnaiii- 
mity. 

Who  admires  not  Socrates ;  his  perpetual  serenity  and 
contentment,  amidst  the  greatest  poverty  and  domestic 
vexations  ^^  his  resolute  contempt  of  riches,  and  his  mag- 
nanimous care  of  preserving  liberty,  while  he  refused  all 
assistance  from  his  friends  and  disciples,  and  avoided  even 
the  dependence  of  an  obligation  ?    Epictetus  had  not  so 

*  It  is  a  common  use,  says  he,  amongst  their  g:entlemen'9  sons,  that,  as 
90on  as  they  are  able  to  use  tlvcir  weapons,  they  strait  gather  to  themselves 
three  or  four  stragglers  or  keni,  witli  v\  horn  wandering  a  while  up  and 
down  idly  the  country,  taking  only  meat,  he  at  last  falieth  into  some  bad, 
•ocasioR,  that  shall  be  offered ;  wliicrh  boiog  once  made  knovrn,  l)e  i^ 
tbencdibrth  counted  a  man  of  worth,  in  whom  there  is  courage. 

VOL.  11.  X 
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much  as  a  door  to  his  little  house  or  hovel,  and  therefore 
soon  lost  his  iron  lamp,  the  only  furniture  which  he  had 
wprth  taking.  But  resolving  to  disappoint  all  robbers 
for  the  future,  he  supplied  its  place  with  an  earthen 
lamp,  of  which  he  very  peaceably  kept  possession  ever 
after. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  heroes  in  philosophy,  as  well 
as  those  in  war  and  patriotism,  have  a  grandeur  and  force 
of  sentiment,  which  astcHiishes  our  narrow  souls,  and  is 
rashly  rejected  as  extravagaot  and  supernatural.  They, 
in  their  turn,  I  allow,  would  have  had  equal  reason  to 
consider  as  romantic  and  incredible,  the  degree  of  humani- 
ty, clemency,  order,  tranquillity,  and  other  social  virtues, 
to  which,  in  the  administration  of  government,  we  have 
attained  in  modem  times,  had  any  one  been  then  able  to 
have  made  a  fair  representation  of  them.  Such  is  the 
compensation  which  nature,  or  rather  education,  has  made 
in  the  distribution  of  excellencies  and  virtues  in  thfse  dif- 
ferent ages. 

The  merit  of  Benevolence,  arising  from  its  utility, 
and  its  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  man^nd,  has 
been  already  explained,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  source  of  a 
considerable  part  of  that  esteem  which  is  so  universally  paid 
to  it.  But  it  will  also  be  allowed,  that  the  very  softness 
and  tenderness  of  the  sentiment,  its  engaging  endearments, 
its  fond  expressions,  its  delicate  attentions,  and  all  that  flow 
of  mutuiil  confidence  and  regard  which  ent^  into  a 
warm  attachment  of  love  and  friendship  :  It  will  be  allow- 
ed, I  say,  that  these  feelings,  being  delightful  in  them- 
selves, are  necessarily  commxmicated  to  the  spectators,  and 
melt  them  into  the  same  fondness  and  delicacy.  The 
tear  naturally  starts  in  our  eye  on  the  apprehension  of  a 
warm  sentiment  of  this  nature  :   Our  breast  heaves,  our 
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heart  is  agitated,  and  every  humane  tender  principle  of 
our  frame  is  set  in  motion,  and  gives  us  the  purest  and 
most  satisfactory  enjoyment. 

When  poets  form  descriptions  of  Elysian  fields,  where 
the  blessed  inhabitants  stand  in  no  need  of  eadh  othoi^s 
assistance,  they  yet  represent  them  as  maintaining  a  con- 
stant intercourse  of  love  and  friendship,  and  soothe  our 
fiancy  with  the  pleasing  image  of  these  soft  and  gentle 
passions.  The  idea  of  tender  tranquillity  in  a  pastoral 
Arcadia  is  agreeable  from  a  like  principle,  as  has  been  ob- 
served above  *.  / 

Who  would  live  amidst  perpetual  wrangling,  and  scold^* 
ing,  and  mutual  reproaches  ?  The  roughness  and  harsh-* 
ness  of  these  emotions  disturb  and  displease  us :  We  suf- 
fer by  contagion  and  sympathy ;  nor  can  we  remain  in- 
diflferent  spectatcin,  even  though  certain  that  no  perni- 
cious consequeiMi  would  ever  follow  from  such  angry 
p^issions. 

As  a  certain  {Mif,  that  the  whole  merit  of  benevolence 
iaj^ot  derived  from  its  useftdness,  we  may  observe,  that, 
in  a  kind  way  of  blame,  we  say,  a  person  is  too  good ;  when 
he  exceeds  his  part  In  society,  and  carries  his  attention  for 
others  beyond  the  proper  bounds.  In  like  manner,  we 
say,  a  man  is  too  high'Spirii(edf  too  intrepid,  too  indifferent  about 
fortune :  Reproaches,  which  really,  at  bottom,  imply  more 
•steem  than  many  panegyrics.  Being  accustomed  to  rate 
the  merit  and  demerit  of  characters  chiefly  by  their  use- 
ful or  pernicious  tendencies,  we  cannot  forbear  applying 
the  epithet  of  blame,  when  we  discover  a  sentiment  which 
rises  to  a  degree  that  is  hurtful :  But  it  may  happen,  at 
the  same  time,  that  its  noble  elevation,  or  its  engaging 

*  Sfift.  V.  part  2. 
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tenderness  so  seizes  the  heart*  as  rather  to  iacraase  our 
friendship  and  concern  for  the  person  *, 

The  amours  and  attachments  of  Harry  the  IV.  of  France, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  leaguej  frequently  hurt  his 
interest  and  his  cause;  but  all  the  young,  at  least,  and 
amorous,  who  can  sympathize  with  the  tmder  passions, 
will  allow,  that  this  very  weakness  (for  they  will  readily 
call  it  such)  chiefly  endears  that  hero,  and  interests  them 
in  his  fortunes. 

The  excessive  bravery  and  resolute  inflexibility  of 
Charles  the  XII.  ruined  his  own  country,  smd  infested  all 
his  neighbours ;  but  have  such  splendour  and  greatness  in 
their  appearance,  as  strikes  us  with  admiration ;  and  they 
might,  in  some  degree,  be  even  approved  of,  if  they  be* 
trayed  not  sometimes  too  evident  symptoms  of  madness  and 
disorder. 

The  Athenians  pretended  to  the  rfint  invention  of 
agriculture  and  of  laws ;  and  always  valued  themselves 
extremely  on  the  benefit  thereby  procMtd  to  the  whole 
race  of  mankind.  They  also  boasted,  and  with  reasap, 
of  their  warlike  enterprizes;  particularly  against  those 
innumerable  fleets  and  armies  of  Persians,  which  in« 
vaded  Greece  during  the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 
But  though  there  be  no  comparison,  in  point  of  utility, 
between  these  peaceful  and  military  honours ;  yet  we 
find,  that  the  ontors,  who  have  writ  such  elaborate  pa- 
negyrics on  that  famous  city,  have  chiefly  triumphed  in 
displaymg  the  warlike  atchievments.  Lysias,  Thu- 
cydidcs,  Plato,  and  Isocrates,  discover,  alt  of  them,  the 
same   partialitry;     which,  though  condemned   by  cahn 

*  Clicerl'uliii^^s  ooiikl  Si-an-e  admit  of  blame  Jfrom  its  excess,  were  it  uot 
rhat  dissolute  mirth,  without  a  proper  cnusc  or  subject,  is  a  sure  symptom 
and  characteristic  of  folly,  and  on  that  account  disgustful. 
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yemoH'MidreHection)  appears  90  natisral  in  the  xnind  bf 
toan. 

It  fe  -^hsctyAke^  tiiat  the  great  charm  of  poetry  consists 
m  ^vAy  pictures  of  the  sublime  passions,  magnanimitji 
courage,  disdani  of  fortune  $  or  those  of  the  tender  TcffeC" 
tions,  love  and  fneodship ;  which  warm  tlie  heart,  and 
diAige  'ever  it  simitar  sentiments  and  emotions.  And 
though  all  kinds  of  passion,  even  the  rnost^  disagreeable, 
such  as  grief  and  anger,  are  observed,  when  excited  by 
poetry,  to  convey  a  satisfaction,  from  a  mechanism  of 
nature,  not  easy  to  be  explained  :  Yet  those  moredevated 
or  softer  affections  have  a  peculiar  influence,  and  please 
from  more  than  one  cause  or  principle.  Not  to  mention, 
that  they  alone  interest  us  in  the  fortune  of  the  persons 
represented,  or  communicate  any  esteem  and  affection  for 
their  character. 

And  can  it  possibly  be  doubted,  that  this  talent  itself 
of  poets,  to  move  the  passions,  this  Pathetic  and  Su- 
blime of  sentiment,  is  a  very  considerable  merit;  and 
being  enhanced  by  its  extreme  rarity,  may  exalt  the  per- 
son possessed  of  it,  above  every  character  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives  ?  The  prudence,  address,  steadiness,  and 
benign  government  of  Augustus,  adorned  with  all  the 
splendour  of  his  noble  birth  and  imperial  crown,  render 
him  but  an  unequal  competitor  for  fame  with  Virgil,  who 
lays  nothing  into  the  opposite  scale  but  the  divine  beauties 
of  his  poetical  genius. 

The  very  sensibility  to  these  beautiec,  or  a  Delicacy 
of  taste,  is  itself  a  beauty  in  any  character ;  as  convey- 
ing the  purest,  the  most  durable,  and  most  inqpceot  of  all 
enjoyments. 

These  are  some  instances  of  the  several  species  of  merit, 
that  are  valued  for  the  immediate  pleasure  which  thej 
communicate  to  the  person  possessed  of  them.     No  views 
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of  Utility  or  of  future  beneficial  consequences  enter  into 
this  sentiment  of  approbation ;  yet  is  it  of  a  kind  similar 
to  that  other  sentiment,  which  arises  from  views  of  a  pub- 
lic or  private  utility.  The  same  social  sympathy,  we  may 
observe,  or  fellow-feeling  with  human  happiness  or  misery, 
gives  rise  to  both  ^  and  this  analogy,  in  all  the  parts  of 
the  present  theory,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a  confiroia^ 
iaon  of  it. 


SECTION   VIII. 


OF  QUAI4TIES  IMMEDUTELY  AGREEABLE  TO 

OTHERS*. 

As  the  mutual  shocks,  in  society y  and  the  oppositions  of 
interest  and  self-love,  have  constrained  mankind  to  estab- 
lish the  laws  oi  justice ;  in  order  to  preserve  the  advan- 
tages of  mutual  assistance  and  protection :  in  like  manner, 
the  eternal  contrarieties,  in  company ^  of  men's  pride  and 
self-conceit,  have  intr^uced  the  rules  of  Good-manners 
or  Politeness  ;  in  oraer  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of 
minds,  and  an  undisturbed  commerce  and  conversation. 
Among  well-bred  people,  a  mutual  deference  is  affected  : 
Contempt  of  others  disguised :  Authority  concealed :  At- 
tention given  to  each  in  his  turn :  And  an  easy  stream 
of  conversation  maintained,  without  vehemence,  without 
interruption,  without  eagerness  for  victory,  and  without 
any  airs  of  superiority.  These  attentions  and  regards  are 
immediately  agreeable  to  others,  abstracted  from  any  con- 

*  It  is  the  nature,  and,  indeed,  the  definition  of  virtue,  that  it  is  a  quali- 
ty of  the  mind  agreeable  to  or  approved  qf  by  every  one,  who  considers  or  con- 
iemplates  it*  But  some  qualities  produce  pleasure,  liecause  they  are  use- 
fill  to  society,  or  useful  or  agreeable  to  the  person  himself;  others  pror 
duce  it  more  immediately :  Which  is  the  case  with  the  class  of  virtues  hore 
iionsidered.  , 
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sideration  of  utility  or  beneficial  tendencies  :  They  con- 
ciliate affection,  promote  esteem,  and  extremely  enhance 
the  merit  of  the  person,  who  regulates  his  behaviour  by 
them. 

Many  of  the  forms  of  breeding  are  arbitrary  and  casual : 
But  the  thing  expressed  by  thetn  is  still  the  same.  A 
Spaniard  goes  out  of  his  own  house  before  his  guest,  to 
signify  that  he  leaves  him  master  of  all.  In  other  coun- 
tries, the  landlord  walks  out  last,  as  a  common  mark  of  de- 
ference and  regard. 

But,  in  order  to  render  a  mati  perfect  good  company^  he 
must  have  Wit  and  iNGENUiTir  as  well  as  good-manners. 
What  wit  is,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  define  ;  but  it  is  easy 
surely  to  determine,  that  it  is  a  quality  immediately  ^r£f- 
aUe  to  others,  and  comnnuucating,  on  its  first  appearance^ 
a  lively  joy  and  satisfaction  to  every  one  who  has  any  com- 
prehension of  it.  The  most  profound  metaphysics,  indeed^ 
might  be  employed,  in  explaining  the  various  kinds  and 
species  of  wit  \  and  many  classes  of  it,  which  are  now  re- 
ceived on  the  sole  testimony  of  ta&tAnd  sentiment,  might, 
perhaps,  be  resolved  into  more  general  principles.  Bui 
this  is  suificient  for  our  present  purpose,  that  it  does  affect 
taste  and  sentiment ;  and  bestowing  an  immediate  enjoy- 
m€»3t,  is  a  sure  source  of  approbation  and  affection. 

In  countries,  where  men  pass  xnost  of  their  time  in 
conversation,  and  visits,  and  assemblies,  these  compankn^ 
able  qualities,  so  to  speak,  are  of  high  estimation,  and 
form  a  chief  part  of  personal  merit.  In  countries,  where 
men  live  a  more  domestic  life,  and  either  are  employed  in 
business,  or  amuse  themselves  in  a  narrower  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, the  more  solid  qualities  are  chiefly  regarded. 
Thus,  I  have  often  observed,  that,  among  the  French, 
the  first  questions,  with  regard  to  a  stranger,  are,  //  he 
polite?    Has  lie  wit?    In   our  own  country,   the   chief 
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praise  bestowed,  is  always  Aat  (if  4  ^^od'tkOunii  senMt 

in  conTersation,  the  lively  spirit  of  dialogue  is  Qgre^ath^ 
even  to  those  who  desire  not  to  have  any  share  in  the 
discourse  :  Hence  the  teller  of  long  stories,  or  the  poia- 
pous  dedaimer,  is  very  little  approved  of.  But  most  men 
desire  likewise  their  turn  in  die  conversation  \  and  regard^ 
with  a  very  evil  eye,  that  Uquaciitf^  which  deprives  dxem 
of  a  right  they  are  naturally  so  jealous  of. 

There  is  a  sort  of  harmless  liars ^  frequently  to  be  net 
with  in  company,  who  deal  much  in  the  marvellous.  Their 
usual  intention  is  to  please  and  entertain  ;  but  as  men  are 
most  delighted  with  what  they  conceive  to  be  troth,  tfaete 
people  mistake  extremely  the  means  of  {^easing,  and  m^ 
cur  universal  blame.  Some  indulgence,  however,  to  \f^ 
ing  or  fiction,  is  given  in  kurhorous  stories,  because  it  it 
tbere  realfy  agreeable  and  entertaining ;  and  truth  is  not 
of  any  importance. 

Eloquence,  genius  of  all  Jdinds,  even  good  ^ense,  and 
sound  reasoning,  when  it  rises  to  an  eminent  d^ee,  and- 
is  employed  upon  subjects  of  any  considaraUed^ity  aad 
nice  discernment ;  all  these  endowments  seem  iuuBedjate** 
ly  agreeable,  and  have  a  merit  distinct  from  t^ir  uscftdr 
ness.  Rarity,  likewise,  which  so  much  enhances  the  priot 
of  every  thing,  must  set  an  additional  value  on  these  asUe 
talents  of  thee  human  mind. 

Modesty  may  be  understood  in  diluent  senses,  evcB 
abstracted  from  chastity,  which  has  been  abeady  treated 
rf.  It  sometimes  means  that  tenderness  and  nicety  of 
honour,  that  apprehension  of  bl?.iiie,  that  di^ead  of  intm^ 
sion  or  injury  towards  others,  tiiat  Puook,  'whidi  is  the 
proper  guardian  of  every  kind  of  \irtue,  and  a  sure  pre* 
servative  against  vice  and  corruption.     But  its  most  usual 
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meaning  is  when  it  is  opposed  to  impudem^e  znd  arto^ 
gancCi  and  expresses  a  dij£dence  of  our  own  judgment, 
and  a  due  attention  and  regard  for  others.  In  young 
men  chiefly)  this  quality  is  a  sure  sign  of  good  sense  $  and 
is  also  the  certain  means  of  augmenting  that  endowment^ 
by  preserving  their  ears  open  to  instruction,  and  making 
them  still  grasp  after  new  attainments.  But  it  has  a  far- 
ther charm  to  every  spectator  ;  by  flattering  every  man's 
vanity,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  docile  pupil, 
who  receives,  with  proper  attention  and  respect,  every 
word  they  utter. 

Men  have,  in  general,  a  much  greater  propensity  to 
over-value  than  under-value  themselves ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  opinion  of  Aristotle  *.  This  makes  us  more 
jealous  of  the  excess  on  the  former  side,  and  causes  us  to 
regard,  with  a  peculiar  indulgence,  all  tendency  to  modes- 
ty and  self-diflidence ;  as  esteeming  the  danger  less  of 
falling  into  any  vicious  extreme  of  that  nature.  It  is  thus, 
in  countries,  where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to  exceed  in  cor- 
pulency, personal  beauty  is  placed  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  slendemess,  than  in  countries,  where  that  is  the 
most  usual  defect.  Being  so  often  struck  with  instances 
of  one  species  of  deformity,  men  think  they  can  never 
keep  at  too  great  a  distance  from  it,  and  wish  always  to 
have  a  leanj^g-to  the  opposite  side.  In  like  manner,  were 
the  door  opened  to  self-praise,  and  were  Montaigne's  maxim 
observed,  that  one  should  say  as  frankly,  I  have  Sinse^  I  have 
learning f  IJtave  courage j  beauty  or  ivit ;  as  it  is  sure  we  often 
think  so  5  were  this  the  case,  I  say,  every  one  is  sensible, 
that  such  a  flood  of  impertinence  would  break  in  upon  us, 
as  would  render  society  wholly  intolerable*    For  this  rea- 

*  Ethic,  ad  Nicomachum, 


*  son  custom  has  established  it  as  a  rule,  ia  common  soc)«>  ~ 
ties,  th.it  men  should  not  indulge  theaiielves  in  lelf- praise, 
or  even  speak  much  of  themselves ;  and  it  is  only  among 
iatimate  friends,  or  people  of  very  manly  behaviour,  that 
one  is  allowed  to  do  himself  jiisti<'e.  No  i>OLly  finds  fault 
with  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  for  his  reply  to  one,  who 
aalced  him,  whom  he  esteemed  the  Srsi  general  of  the  age : 
The  Marquis  of  Spino/a,  said  he,  is  the  second.  Though  it 
is  observable,  that  the  self-  praise  implied  is  here  hetrei  i 
plied,  than  if  it  had  been  directly  expressed,  without  a 
cover  or  disguise. 

He  must  be  a  very  superficial  thinker,  who  imaginesi 
that  all  instances  of  mutual  deference  ure  to  be  understood 
in  earnest,  and  that  a  man  would  be  n.ore  estimable  for 
being  ignorant  of  his  own  merits  and  accomplishments. 
A  small  bias  towards  mode>^ty,  even  in  the  internal  scnti- 
ment,  is  favourably  regarded,  especially  in  young  people  i 
and  a  strong  bias  is  required,  in  the  outward  behaviuur  : 
But  this  excludes  not  a  noble  pride  ana  spirit,  which  may 
openly  display  itself  in  its  full  extent,  when  one  lies  under 
calumny  or  oppression  of  any  kind.  The  generous  contu- 
macy of  Socrates,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  has  been  tiighty  cele- 
brated in  all  ages  ;  and  when  joined  to  ihe  usual  modesty 
of  his  behaviour,  forms  a  shining  character.  Iphicrates, 
the  Athenian,  being  accused  of  betraying  iht  interests  of 
his  country,  asked  his  accuser,  Would  i/m,  tajt  he,  Aatnr, 
on  a  like  occaiion,  been  guil/if  of  that  crime  ?  JBi/ ao  means,  re- 
plied the  other.  And  can  i/ou  thtfi  imagine,  cried  the  hero, 
that  Iphicraies  ivou/d  be  guilti/  *  f  In  short,  a  generous 
Spirit  and  self-value,  well  founded,  decently  disg\iiicd,  and 
courageously  supported,  under  distress  and  cJurany,  is  a 
great  excellency,  and  seems  to  derive  itt  merit  from  the 

*  Quintlil.  111,.  V.  cap.  IS. 
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BoUe  devotion  of  its  sentimmt,  -er  its  man»dhtbe  ogree- 
abfeness  to  its  possessor.  la 'ordinary  characters  we  spproive 
of  a  bias  <»wards  «nodesty,  which  is  a  <prality  cmmediato* 
ly  agreeaMe  to  otibcrs :  The  vicao«s  excess  4if  tfae  former 
wtue,  oamely,  insoleBce  or  haug^iness^  is  immediately 
disagreeable  to  others :  The  excess  of  the  latter  «  so  «o 
the  postessor.  Dhus  are  the  booadaries  of  ^Amse  <listies 
adjosted. 

A  deswe'ofianeypqpiitation,  or  a  character  with  otkiers, 
is  so  fiur  iii^m  beiog  Uameabk,  that  it  seems  iweparaMe 
from  virtuC)  genius,  capacity,  and  a  generous  •or  noWe 
^iapOBJBtian.  '  An  amentien  even  to  tririal  mattens,  m  or- 
Acr  to  {deaso^  is  also  expected  and  demanded  bf  socieiy ; 
and  no  one  is  surprised,  if  he  find  a  msm  in  company,  so 
obserw  a  ^greater  elegance  of  dress  and  wore  ]deasa»t 
Soar  of  con^0iersaKion,  than  when  be  passes  his  time  at 
homev  and  wkh  his  own  family.  Wherein,  dien,  cosi- 
ststs  Vanity,  which  -is  so  justly  regarded  as  a  fauit  or 
imperfection  ?  It  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  such  an  in* 
temperate  -display  of  our  advantages,  honours,  and  ac- 
complishments ;  in  such  an  importunate  and  open  de- 
mand of  praise  jmd  admiration,  as  is  ofiensi»6«  to  others, 
and  encroackies  too  fisur  on  tkeir  secret  vanity  and  ambi- 
tion.* k;ts  besides  a  sure  symptom  of  the  wsmt  of  true 
dignity  awl  nfevation  of  mind,  which  is  so  great  an  orna- 
ment in  anyi^haracter.  For  why  that  impatient  desire  cf 
applause ;  >aB  if  you  were  not  justly  entitled  to  it,  and  might 
not  reasoxijdjly  expect,  that  it  woold  for  ever  attend  yon  i 
Why  m  an:uous  to  inform  ns  of  the  great  company  which 
yon  hme  kept ;  the  obliging  things  which  were  said  to 
yon ;  the  honours,  the  distinctions  which  yon  met  with ; 
ae  if  tiiese  were  not  things  of  course,  and  what  we  coidd 
readily,  of  ourselves,  have  imagined,  without  being  told  of 
them? 
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Dbcbncy^  or  a  proper  regard'  to  age^  »z>  character,  and 
station^  in  the  world,  may  be  ranked  among  die  qualide^ 
which  are  immediately  agreeable  to  otfaeffs,  and  whiehi,  b)r 
that  means,  acquire  praise  and  approbatioou  An  efieminabr 
behaviour  in  a  man,  a  rough  ihaimer  in  a  woman ;  these 
are  ugly,  because  unsuitable  to  each  character,  and  diffiu^ 
ent  from  the  qualities  which  we  expect  in  the  sexes.  Itisf 
as  if  a  tragedy  abounded  in  comic  beauties^  or  a  comedy 
in  tragic.  The  disproportions  hurt  the  eye,  and  convey  » 
disagreeable  sentiment  to  the  spectators,  the  source  of 
blame  and  disapprobation.  This  is  that  indecorum  whic^i^ 
explained  so  much  at  large  by  Cicero  in  his  offices. 

Amongthe  other  virtues  we  may  also  give  CZiBANLiNB8» 
a  place  v  since  it  naturally  renders  us  agreeable  to  otl^i>s^ 
and  is  no  inconsiderable  source  of  love  and  affection.  ^N<> 
one  will  deny,  that  the  negligence  in  this  particular  is  a- 
fault ;  and  as  faults  are  nothing  but  smaller  vices,  and 
this  fault  can  have  no  other  origin  than  the  uneasy  sensation 
which  it  excites  in  others  \  we  may,  in  this  instancey  seem- 
ingly so  trivial,  clearly  discover  the  origin  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, about  which  the  learned  have  involved  themselves  in 
such  mazes  of  perplexity  and  error. 

But  besides  all  the  agreeable  qualities,  the  origin  of  whose 
beauty  we  can  in  some  degree  explain  and  account  for, 
there  still  remains  something  mysterious  and  inexplicable, 
which  conveys  an  immediate  satisfaction  to  the  spectator, 
but  how,  or  why,  or  for  what  reason,  he  cannot  pretend  to 
determine.  There  \s2l Manner^  a  grace,  an  ease,  a  gentleness, 
an  I-know-not-what,  which  some  men  possess  above  others, 
which  is  very  different  from  external  beauty  and  comeli- 
ness, and  which,  however,  catches  our  affection  almost  as 
suddenly  and  powerfully.  And  though  this  manner  be 
chiefly  talked  of  in  the  passion  between  the  sexes,  where 
the  concealed  magic  is  easily  explained,  yet  surely  much  o(* 
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it  prevsdis  in  all  oar  estimation  of  cbaracters^  and  forms  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  personal  merit.  This  class  of  accom- 
jdishmentS)  therefore)  must  be  trusted  entirely  to  the  blind^ 
bat  sure  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment ;  and  must  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  ethics,  left  by  nature  to  baffle  all 
the  pride  of  philosophy^and  make  her  sensible  of  her  nar- 
row boundaries  and  slender  acquisitions. 

We  approve  of  another  because  of  his  wit,  politeness, 
modesty,  decency,  or  any  agreeable  quality  which  he  pos- 
sesses ;  although  he  be  not  of  our  acquaintance,  nor  has 
ever  given  us  any  entertainment  by  means  of  these  accom- 
plishments. The  idea  which  ^e  form  of  their  effect  on 
hb  acquaintance  has  an  agreeable  mfluence  on  our  imagin- 
ation, and  gives  us  the  sentiment  of  approbation.  This 
primjple  enters  into  all  the  judgments  which  we  form  con- 
cerning manners  and  characters. 
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PART    I. 

It  may  justly  appear  surprising,  that  any  man,  in  so  late 
an  age,  should  find  it  requisite  to  prove,  by  elaix)rate  rea- 
soning, that  Personal  Mehit  consists  altogether  in  the 
possession  of  mental  qualities,  useful  or  agreeable  to  the 
person  himself^  or  to  others.  It  might  be  expected  that  this 
principle  would  have  occurred  ^ven  to  the  first  rude  un- 
practised inquirers  concerning  morals,  and  been  received 
from  its  own  evidence,  without  any  argument  or  disputa^ 
tion.  Whatever  is  valuable  in  any  kind,  so  naturally  clas- 
ses itself  under  the  division  oi  useful  or  agreeable^  the  utile  or 
the  dulcey  that  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  why  we  should  ever 
seek  farther,  or  consider  the  question  as  a  matter  of  nice 
research  or  inquiry.  And  as  every  thing  useful  or  agreeable 
must  possess  these  qualities  with  regard  eitner  to  the  person 
himself  or  to  others^  the  complete  delineation  or  description 
of  merit  seems  to  be  perfo;med  as  naturally  as  a  shadow  is 
cast  by  the  sun,  or  an  image  is  reflected  upon  water.  If 
the  ground  on  which  the  shadow  is  cast  be  not  brukt»n 
and  uneven;  nor  the  surface  frorr  vhich  the  iii^age  is  reflec- 
ted disturbed  and  confused  \  a  just  figure  is  immediately 
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presented  without  any  art  or  attention.  And  it  seems  a 
reasonable  presumption,  that  systems  and  hypotheses  have 
perverted  our  natural  understanding  •,  when  a  theory,  so 
simple  and  obvious,  could  so  long  have  escaped  the  most 
elaborate  examination. 

But  however  the  case  may  have  fared  vrith  philosophy, 
an  common  life  these  principles  are  still  implicitly  maintain- 
ed ;  nor  is  any  other  topic  of  praise  or  blame  ever  recurred 
to,  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or  satire,  any  applause 
or  censure  of  human  action  and  behaviour.  If  we  observe 
men,  in  every  intercourse  of  business  or  pleasure,  in  every 
discoiu'se  and  conversation  ;  we  shall  find  them  no  where^ 
except  in  the  schools,  at  any  loss  upon  this  subject.  What 
so  natural,  for  instance,  as  the  following  dialogue  ?  Tou  are 
very  hajppy>  we  shall  suppose  one  to  say,  addressing  hkn- 
sell  to  another^  that  you  have  given  your  daughter  to  Clb- 
iLHi  HEs.  He  is  a  man  of  honour  and  humanity.  Every  cme 
who  has  any  intercourse  with  him  is  sure  oifahr  and  Iwtd 
treatment  *•  I  congratulate  you,  too,  says  another,  on  the 
promising  expectations  of  this  son-in-law ;  whose  assiduous 
application  to  the  study  of  the  laws,  whose  quick  penetra- 
tion and  early  knowledge,  both  of  men  and  business,  prog- 
nosticate the  greatest  honours  and  advancement  f .  You 
surprise  me,  replies  a  tbard,  when  you  talk  of  Cleanthes 
as  a  man  of  business  and  application.  I  met  him  lately 
in  a  circle  of  the  gayest  company,  and  he  was  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  our  conversation :  So  much  wit  wkh 
good  manners ;  so  much  gallantry  without  affectation ; 
so  much  ingenious  knowledge  so  genteelly  delivered,  I 
have  never  before  observed  in  any  one  \.  Yon  would 
admire  him  still  more,  says  a  fourth,  if  you  knew  him 

^  Qualities  uuefui  to  others. 

f  Quahtics  useful  to  the  person  himself. 

X  Qualities  immediately  agreeable  to  others* 
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more  familiarly.  Th^t  cheerfulness  which  you  might  re- 
mark in  him,  is  not  a  sudden  flash  struck  out  by  company : 
"  It^^ns  through  the  whole  tenor  of  his  Ufei  and  preserves  a 
perpetual  serenity  on  his  countenance,  and  tranquillity  in 
his  soul.  He  has  met  with  severe  trials,  misfortunes  as  well 
as  dangers ;  and  by  .his  greatness  of  mind,  was  still  supe- 
ripr  t9  aU  of  them  *.  The  image,  gentlemen,  which  you 
hay^  here  delineated  of  Cleanthes,  cried  I,  is  that  of 
accomplished  merit.  Each  ^  of  you  has  given  a  stroke  of 
the  pencil  to  his  figure ;  and  jou  have  unawares  exceed- 
e4  all  the  pictures  drawn  by  Gratiam  or  Castiglione% 
A  philosopher  might  select  this  character  as  a  model  of 
perfect  virtue. 

And  as  every  quality,,  which  is  useful  pr  agreeable  to 
ourselves  or  others,  is«.in  common  lifbi  allowed  to  be  a 
part  of  personal  merit  j  so  no  other  will  ever  be  receiv- 
e<^  w^iere  men  judge  of  things,  by  their  natural,   unpre- 
judiced reason,  without  the  delu;sive  glosses  of  supersti- 
tion and  false  religion*     Celibacy,  fasting,  penance,  mor- 
tificatipn,  self- denial,N  humility,  silence,  solitude,  and  the 
whole  train  of  monkish  virtues;    for  what  reason  are 
they  every  where  rejected  by  men  of  s^nse,  but  because 
they  serve  to  no  manner  of  purpose  ;  neither  advance  a 
man's  fortune  in  the  worki,  nor  render  him  a  more  val^u- 
able  member  of  society;    neither   qualify  him  for  the 
entertainment   of  company,   nor  increase  his  power  of 
self- enjoyment  ?     We   observe,    on    the   contrary,  that 
they  cross  all  these  desirable  ends ;  stupify  the  under- 
standing and  harden  the  heart,  obscure   the  fancy  and 
sour  the    temper.     We  justly,  therefore,  transfer  them 
to  the  opposite  column,  and  place  them  in  the  catalogue 
of  vices  ;  nor  has  any  superstition  force  sufficient  among 

*  Qualities  immediately  agreeable  to  the  person  himself. 
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men  of  the  worlds  to  pervert  entirely  these  natural  senti- 
ments. A  gloomy,  hair-btained  enthusiast)  after  his  death, 
may  have  a  place  in  the  calendar  \  but  will  scarcely  ever 
be  admitted  when  alive,  into  intimacy  and  society,  except 
by  those  who  are  as  delirious  and  dismal  as  himself. 

It  seems  a  happiness  in  the  present  theory,  that  it  en- 
ters not  into  that  vulgar  dispute  concerning  the  degrees  of 
benevolence  or  self-love,  which  prevail  in  human  nature ; 
a  dispute  which  is  never  likely  to  have  any  issue  ;  both 
because  men,  who  have  taken  part,  are  not  easily  con- 
vinced, and  because  the  phenomena,  which  can  be  pro- 
duced on  either  side,  are  so  dispersed,  so  uncertain,  and 
subject  to  so  many  interpretations,  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible accurately  to  compare  them,  or  draw  from  them 
any  determinate  inference  or  conclusion.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose,  if  it  be  allowed,  what  surely, 
without  the  greatest  absurdity,  cannot  be  disputed,  that 
there  is  some  benevolence,  hpwever  small,  infused  into 
our  bosom ;  some  spark  of  friendship  for  human  kind  -, 
some  particle  of  the  dove,  kneaded  into  our  frame,  along 
with  the  elements  of  the  wolf  and  serpent.  *  Let  these 
generous  sentiments  be  supposed  ever  so  weak  ;  let  them 
be  insufficient  to  move  even  a  hand  or  finger  of  our 
body ;  they  must  still  direct  the  determinations  of  our 
mind,  and  where  every  thing  else  is  equal,  produce  a 
cool  preference  of  what  is  useful  and  serviceable  to 
mankind  above  what  is  pernicious  and  dangerous.  A 
morai  distinction y  therefore,  immediately  arises;  a  gene- 
ral sentiment  of  blame  and  approbation;  a  tendency, 
however  faint ^  to  the  objects  of  the  one,  and  a  propor- 
tionable aversion  to  those  of  the  other.  Nor  will  those 
reasoners,  who  so  Earnestly  maintain  the  predominant 
selfishness  of  human  kind,  be  any  wise  scandalized  at 
hearing  of  the  weak  sentiments  of  virtue  implanted  in 
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«ur  nature.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  found  as  ready 
to  maintain  the  one  tenet  as  the  other ;  and  their  spirit  of 
satire  (for  such  it  appears,  rather  than  of  corruption]  na- 
turally gives  rise  to  both  opinions  ■,  which  have,  indeed,  a 
great  and  almost  indissoluble  connection  together. 

Avarice,  ambitioni  vanity,  and  all  passions  vulgarly, 
though  improperly,  comprised  under  the  denomination  of 
self'Ioiit,  are  here  excluded  from  our  theory  concerning  the 
origin  of  morals,  not  because  they  ace  too  weak,  but  be- 
cause they  have  not  a  proper  direction  for  that  purpose. 
The  nouon  of  morals  implies  some  sentiment  common  to 
all  mankind,  which  recommends  the  same  object  to  ge- 
neral appro  bat  ion,  and  makeseveryman,  or  most  men,  agree 
in  the  same  opinion  or  decision  concerning  it.  It  also 
implies  some  sentiment.so  universal  and  comprehensive,  as 
to  extend  to  all  mankind,  and  render  the  actions  and  con- 
duct, even  of  the  persons  the  most  remote,  an  object  of 
applause  or  censure,  according  as  they  agree  or  disagree 
with  that  rule  of  right  which  is  established.  These  two  re- 
quisite circumstances  belong  alone  to  the  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity here  insisted  on.  The  other  passions  produce,  in 
every  breast,  manystrong  sentimentsof  desire  and  aversion, 
affection  and  hatred ;  but  these  neither  are  felt  so  much  in 
common,  nor  are  so  comprehensive,  as  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  any  general  system  and  established  theory  of  blame 
«r  approbation. 

When  a  man  denominates  another  his  entim/,  his  riva/, 
bis  antagonist,  his  adveriari/,  he  is  understood  to  speak  the 
language  of  self-love,  and  to  express  sentiments  ]>ecuUar  to 
himself,  and  arising  from  his  particular  circumstances  and 
situation.  But  when  he  bestows  on  any  man  the  epi- 
thets of  viciaus,  or  odious,  or  depravedf  he  then  speak« 
another  language,  and  expresses  sentiments,  in  which  he 
expects  all  his  audience  are  to  concur  with  him.     He  u 
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hertf  therefore,  depart  from  hk  private  and  pordctdar  si- 
tuation, and  must  choose  a  point  of  view,  commoii  to  him 
with  others :  He  must  move  some  universal  principie  of 
the  human  frame,  and  touch  a  string,  to  which  all  man- 
kind have  an  accord  and  symphony.  If  he  mean,  there- 
fore, to  express,  thst  this  man  possesses  qualities,  whose 
tendency  is  pernicious  to  society,  he  has  chosen  this  com- 
mon point  of  view,  and  has  touched  the  principle  of 
humanity,  in  which  every  man,  in  some  degree,  concurs. 
While  the  human  heart  is  compounded  of  the  same  ele- 
ments as  at  present,  it  will  never  be  wholly  indifferent 
to  public  good,  nor  entirely  unaffected  with  the  tendency 
of  characters  and  manners.  And  though  this  affection 
of  humanity  may  not  generally  be  esteemed  so  strong'  as 
vanity  or  ambition,  yet,  being  common  to  all  men,  it  can 
alone  be  the  foundation  of  morals,  or  of  any  general  sjrs- 
tem  of  blame  or  praise.  One  man's  amlntion  is  not  an- 
oAer's  ambition  \  nor  will  the  same  event  or  object  satisfy 
both  :*  But  the  humanity  of  one  man  is  the  humanity  of 
every  one ;  and  the  same  object  touches  this  passion  in 
all  human  creatures. 

But  the  sentiments,  which  arise  from  humanity,  are 
not  only  the  same  in  all  human  creatures^  and  produce 
the  same  approbation  or  censure ;  but  they  aho  compre- 
hend all  human  creatures ;  nor  is  there  any  one  vrfaose 
conduct  or  character  is  not,  by  their  means,  an  object, 
to  every  one,  pf  censure  or  approbation.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  other  passions,  coounonly  denominated  self- 
ish, both  produce  different  sentiments  in  each  indivtdu- 
al,  according  to  his  particular  situation ;  and  also  con- 
template the  greater  part  of  mankind  with  the  utmost 
indifference  and  unconcern.  Whoever  has  a  high  re- 
gard and  esteem  for  me  flatters  my  vanity ;  whoever  ex- 
presses contempt  mortifies  and  displeases  me :  But  as  my 
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name  is  known  but  -to  a  small  part  of  mankindi  there 
are  few,  who  ccmie  within  the  sphere  of  this  passion,  or 
excite,  on  its  account,  either  my  affection  or  disgust. 
But  if  you  represent  a  tyrannical,  insolent,  or  barbarous 
behaviouTik  in  any  country  or  in  any  age  of  the  world ;  I 
soon  carry  my  eye  to  the  pernicious  tendency  of  such  a 
conduct^  and  feel  the  sentiment  of  repugnance  and  dis- 
pleasure towards  it.  No  character  can  be  so  remote  as  to 
be,  in  this  light,  wholly  indifferent  to  me.  What  is  bene- 
ficial to  society  or  to  tlie  person  himself,  must  still  be  pre- 
ferred. And  every  quality  or  action,  of  every  human  be- 
ing, must,  by  this  means,  be  ranked  under  some  class  or 
denomination,  expressive  of  general  censure  or  applause. 

What  nx)re,  therefore,  can  we  ask  to  distinguish  the 
sentiments,  dependent  on  humanity,  from  those  connected 
with  any  other  passion,  or  to  satisfy  us,  why  the  former 
are  the  origin  of  morals,  not  the  latter  ?  Whatever  con- 
duct gains  my  approbation,  by  touching  my  humanity, 
procures  also  the  applause  of  all  mankind,  by  affecting 
the  same  principle  in  them  :  But  what  serves  my  avarice 
or  ambition  pleases  these  passbns  in  me  alone,  and  affects 
not  the  avarice  aod  ambition  of  the  rest  of  matikind. 
There  is  no  circumstance  of  conduct  in  any  man,  provided 
k  have  a  beneficial  tendency,  that  is  not  agreeable  to 
my  humanity,  however  reaK)te  the  person:  But  every 
man,  so  far  removed  as  neither  to  cross  nor  serve  my 
avarice  and  ambition,  is  regarded  as  wholly  indifferent  by 
those  passions.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between  these 
species  of  sentiment,  being  so  great  and  evident,  language 
must  soon  be  moulded  upon  it,  and  must  invent  a  pecu- 
liar set  of  terms,  in  order  to  express  those  universal  senti- 
tamts  of  censure  or  approbation,  wnich  arise  from  hu- 
manity, or  from  views  of  general  usefulness  and  its  con- 
trary.    Virtue  and  Vice  become  then  known:    Morals 
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are  recognized :  Certain  general  ideas  are  framed  of 
human  conduct  and  behaviour :  such  measures  are  ex- 
pected from  men,  in  such  situations  :  Thus  action  is  de- 
termined to  be  conformable  to  our  abstract  mle )  that 
other^  contrary.  And  by  such  universal  principles  are 
the  particular  sentiments  of  self-love  frequently  controulled 
^nd  limited  *. 

From  instances  of  popular  tumults,  seditions^  factions, 
panics,  and   of  all  passions,  which  are  shared   with  a 
multitude,  we  may  learn  the  influence  of  society,  in  ex- 
citing and  supporting  any  emotion ;    while  the  most  un- 
governable disorders  are  raised,  we  find,  by  that  means, 
from  the  slightest  •  and  most  frivolous  occasion.     Solon 
was  no  very  cnlel,  though,  perhaps,  an  unjust  legislator, 
who  punished  neuters  in  civil  wars  \  and  few,  I  believe, 
would,  in  such  cases,  incur  the  penalty,  were  their  af- 
fection and  discourse  allowed  sufficient  to  absolve  them. 
No  selfishness,   and  scarce   any  philosophy,  have  there 
force  sufficient  to  support  a  total  coolness  and  indiffisr- 
ence  ;   and  he  must  be  more  or  less  than  man,  who  kindles 
not   In  the  common   blaze.     What  wonder,  then,  that 
moral  sentiments  are  found   of  such  influence  in  life ; 
though  springing  from  principles,  which  may  appear,  at 
first  sight,  somewhat  small  and  delicate  ?    But  these  prin- 
ciples,  we  must  remark,  are  ,  social  and  universal :  They 
form,  in  a  manner,  the  parti^  of  human-kind  against  vice 
or  disorder,  its  common  enemy  :  And  as  the  benevolent 
concern  for  others  is  diflused,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
over  all  men,  and  is  the  same  in  all,  it  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  discourse,  is  cherished  by  society  and  conver- 
sation ;  and  the  blame  and  approbation,  consequent  on  it, 
are  thereby  roused  from  that  lethargy,  into  which^they 
are  probably  lulled,  in  solitary  and  uncultivated  nature. 

»  See  Note  [NN.] 
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Othj^r  passions,  though  perhaps  originally  stronger,  yet 
being  selfish  and  private,  are  often  overpowered  by  its 
force,  and  yield  the  dominion  of  our  breast  to  those  social 
and  public  principles. 

Another  spring  of  our  constitution,  that  brings  a  great 
addition  of  force  to  moral  sentiment,  is  the  love  of  fame ; 
which  rules,  with  such  uncontrouUed  authority,  in  all 
generous  minds,  and  is  often  the  grand  object  of  all  their 
designs  and  undertakings.  By  our  continual  and  earnest 
pursuit  of  a  charafcter,  a  name,  a  reputation  in  the  world, 
we  bring  our  own  deportment  and  conduct  frequently  in 
review,  and  consider  how  they  appear  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  approach  and  regard  us.  This  constant  habit  of 
surveying  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  reflection,  keeps  alive 
all  the  sentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  and  begets,  in  noble 
natures,  a  certainreverence  for  themselves  as  well  as  others ; 
which  is  the  surest  guardian  of  every  virtue.  The  animal 
conveniencies  and  pleasures  sink^  gradually  in  their  value ; 
while  every  inward  beauty  and  moral  grace  is  studiously 
acquired,  and  the  mind  is  accomplished  in  every  perfection, 
which  can  adorn  or  embellish  a  rational  creature. 

Here  is  the  most  perfect  morality  with  which  we  are 
acquainted :  Here  is  displayed  the  force  of  many  sympa- 
thies. Our  moral  sentiment  is  itself  a  feeling  chiefly  of 
that  nature :  And  our  regard  to  a  diaracter  with  others 
seems  to  arise  only  from  a  care  of  preserving  a  character 
•  with  ourselves ;  and  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  we  find  it 
necessary  to  prop  our  tottering  judgment  on  the  corres- 
pondent approbation  of  mankind. 

But,  that  we  may  accomodate  matters,  and  remove,  if 
possible,  every  difficulty,  let  us  allow  all  these  reasonings 
to  be  false.  Let  us  allow,  that,  when  we  resolve  the 
pleasure,  which  arises  from  views  of  utility,  into  the  sen- 
timents of  humanity  and  sympathy,  we  have  embraced  s( 
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wrong  hypothesis.  Let  us  confess  it  necessary  to  find, 
some  other  explication  of  that  applause,  which  is  paid  to 
objects,  whether  inanimate,  ai^mate,  or  rational,  if  they 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  welfu^  and  advantage  of 
mankind.  However  difficult  it  be  to  conceive,  that  an 
object  is  approved  of  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  a  cer- 
tain end,  while  the  end  itself  is  totally  indifferent ;  let  us 
swallow  this  absurdity,  and  consider  what  are  the  conse* 
quences.  The  preceding  delineation  or  definiticm  of  Per- 
sonal MERIT  must  still  retain  its  evidence  and  authority : 
It  must  still  be  allowed,  that  every  quality  of  the  mind, 
which  is  useful  or  agreeable  to  the  ferson  himself  or  to  others  ^ 
communicates  a  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  engages  his  es- 
teem,  and  is  admitted  undei^he  honourable  denomination 
of  virtue  or  merit.  Are  not  justice,  fidelity,  honour,  ve- 
racity, allegiance,  chastity,  esteemed  solely  on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  promote  the  good  of  society  ?  Is  not 
that  tendency  inseparable  from  humanity,  benevolence, 
lenity,  generosity,  gratitude,  nioderation,  tenderness,  friend- 
ship, and  all  the  other  social  virtues  ?  Can  it  possibly  be 
doubted,  that  industry,  discretion,  frugality,  secrecy,  or- 
der, perseverance,  forethought,  judgment,  and  this  whole 
class  of  virtues  and  accomplishments,  of  which  many  pages 
would  not  contain  the  catalogue  -,  can  it  be  doubted,  I  say, 
that  the  tendency  of 'these  qualities  to  promote  the  interest 
and  happiness  of  their  possessor,  is  the  sole  foundation  of 
their  merit  ?  Who  can  dispute  that  a  mind,  which  sup- 
ports a  perpetual  serenity  and  cheerfulness,  a  noble  dignity 
and  undaunted  spirit,  a  tender  affection  and  good-will  to 
all  around  ;  as  it  has  more  eiyoyment  within  itself,  is  also 
a  more  animating  and  rejoicing  spectacle,  than  if  dejected 
with  melancholy,  tormented  with  anxiety,  irritated  with 
rage,  or  sunk  into  the  most  abject  baseness  and  degeneracy  ? 
And  as  to  the  qualities  immediately  agreeable  to ^herSiihey 
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speak  sufSiciently  for  themselves ;  and  he  must  be  unhappy 
indeed,  either  in  his  own  temper,  or  in  his  situation  and 
company,  who  has  never  perceived  the  charms  of  a  face- 
tious wit  or  flowing  aflFability,  of  a  delicate  modesty  or 
decent  genteelness  of  address  and  manner. 

I  am  sensible  that  nothing  can  be  more  unphilosopbical 
than  to  be  positive  or  dogmatical  on  any  subject  *,  and  thatf 
even  if  excessive  scepticism  could  be  maintained,  it  would 
not  be  more  destructive  to  all  just  reasoning  and  inquiry* 
I  am  convinced,  that,  where  men  are  the  most  sure  and 
arrogant,  they  are  commonly  the  most  mistaken,  and  hav« 
there  given  reins  to  passion,  without  that  proper  delibera- 
tion and  suspence,  which  can  a,lone  secure  them  from  the 
grossest  absurdities.  Tet,  I  must  confess,  that  this  enur  ^ 
meration  puts  the  matter  in  so  strong  ^  light,  that  I  cannot, 
at  presenty  be  more  assured  of  any  truth,  which  I  learn 
from  reasoning  and  argument,  than  that  personal  merit 
consists  entirely  in  the  usefulness  or  agreeablwess  of  quali- 
ties to  the  person  himself  possessed  of  them,  or  to  others, 
who  have  any  intercourse  with  him.  Kut  when  I  reflect, 
that  though  the  bulk  and  figure  of  the  earth  have  been 
measured  and  delineated,  though  the  motions  of  the  tides 
have  been  accounted  for,  the  order  and  economy  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  subjected  to  their  proper  laws,  and  Infi- 
nite itself  reduced  to  calculation  \  yet  men  still  dispute 
concerning  the  foundation  of  their  moral  duties  :  When 
I  reflect  on  this,  I  say,  I  fall  back  into  diffidence  v^d  scep- 
ticism, and  suspect,  that  an  hypothesis,  so  obvious,  had  it 
been  a  true  one,  would,  long  ere  now,  have  been  received/ 
by  the  unanimous  siifl^rage  and  CQu^ent  of  mankind* 
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PART     II 

Having  explained  the  moral  approbation  attending  merit 
or  virtue,  there  remains  nothing,  but  briefly  to  consider 
our  interested  obligation  to  it,  and  to  inquire,  whether  every 
man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  own  happiness  and  wel- 
fare, will  not  best  find  his  account  in  the  practice  of  every 
moral  duty.  If  this  can  be  clearly  ascertained  from  the 
foregoing  theory,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect, 
that  we  have  advanced  principles,  which  not  only,  it  is 
hoped,  will  stand  the  test  of  reasoning  and  inquiry,  but 
'  may  contribute  to  the  amendment  of  men's  lives,  and  their 
improvement  in  morality  and  social  virtue.  And  though 
the  philosophical  truth  of  any  proposition  by  no  means 
depends  on  its  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  socie- 
ty ;  yet  a  man  has  but  a  bad  grace,  who  delivers  a  theory, 
however  true,  which,  he  must  confess,  leads  to  a  practice 
dangerous  and  pernicious.  Why  rake  into  those  comers 
of  nature,  which  spread  a  nuisance  all  around !  Why  dig 
up  the  pestilence  from  the  pit  in  which  it  is  buried !  The 
ingenuity  of  your  researches  may  be  admired  \  but  your 
systems  will  be  detested,  and  manldnd  will  agree,  if  they 
cannot  refute  them,  to  sink  them  at  least,  in  eternal  silence 
and  oblivion.  Truths,  which  are  pernicious  to  society,  if 
any  such  there  be,  will  yield  to  errors  which  are  salutary 
and  advantageous* 

But  what  philosophical  truths  can  be  more  advantage- 
ous to  society  than  those  here  delivered,  which  represent 
virtue  in  all  her  genuine  and  most  engaging  charms,  and 
make  us  approach  her  with  ease,  faipiliarity,  and  affection  i 
The  dismal  dress  falls  ofi^,  with  which  many  divines,  and 
some  philosophers,  have  covered  her  ?  and  nothing  ap- 


pears  but  gentleness,  humanity,  beneficence,  aSability;  nay, 
even  at  proper  intervals,  play,  frolic,  and  gaiety.     Mie 
talks  not  of  useless  austerities  and  rigours,   suffering  and 
self-denial,  ^he  declares,  that  her  sole  purpose  is,  to  make 
her  votaries,  and  all  mankind,  during  every  instant  of  their 
existence,  if  possible,  cheerful  and  happy  j    nor  does  she   , 
ever  willingly  part  with  any  pleasure  but  in  hopes  of  ample  1l 
compensation   in  some  other  period  of  their  lives.     The  ■ 
sole  trouble,  which  she  demands,  is  that  of  just  calculation, 
and  a  steady  preference  of  the  greater  happiness.      And  if 
any  austere  pretenders  approach  her,  enemies  to  joy  and 
pleasure,  she  either  rejects  ihem  as  hypocrites  and  deceiv- 
ers 1    or,  if  she  admit  them  in  her  train,  Ihey  are  ranked, 
however,  among  the  least  favoured  of  her  votaries. 

And,  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  expression,  what 
hopes  can  we  ever  have  of  engaging  mankind  to  a  prac- 
tice, which  we  confess  full  of  austerity  and  rigour  ?    Or— 
what  theory  of  morals  can  ever  serve  any  useful  purpos 
unless  it  can  show,  by  a  particular  detail,  that  all  the  dutii 
which  it  recommends  are  also  the  true  interest  of  each  ia^ 
dividual  ?  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  foregoing  system 
seems  to  be,  that  it  furnishes  proper  mediums  for  that 
purpose. 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  useful  or  agree- 
able, to  the  person  possessed  of  them,  are  desirable  in  a 
view  to  self-interest,  it  would  surely  be  superfluous  to 
prove.  Moralists,  indeed,  may  spare  themselves  all  the 
pains  which  they  often  take  in  recommending  these  duties. 
To  what  purpose  collect  arguments  to  evince,  that  tem- 
perance is  advantageous,  and  the  excesses  of  pleasure  hurt- 
ful ?  When  it  appears  that  these  excesses  are  only  deno- 
minated such  because  they  are  hurtful ;  and  that,  if  the 
unlimited  use  of  strong  Uquors,  for  instance,  no  more  an- 
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paired  health»  or  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  than  the 
use  of  air  or  water,  it  would  not  be  a  wl\k  more  vicious 
or  blameable. 

It  seems  equally  sup^uous  to  prove,  thjg  the  c^mpa^ 
monahli  virtues  of  good  manners  and  wit,  decency  and  gen- 
teelness,  are  more  desirable  than  the  contrary  qualities. 
Vanity  alone,  without  any  other  consideratiof^  is  a  suffix 
cient  motive  to  make  us  wish  for  the  possession  of  these 
accomplishments.  No  man  was  ever  willingly  deficient 
'  in  this  particular.  All  eur  failures  here  proceed  from 
bad  education,  want  of  capacity,  or  a  perverse  and  unpli- 
able  disposition.  Would  you  have  your  company  covet- 
•dj  admired,  followed ;  rather  than  hated,  despised,  avoid- 
ed ?  Can  any  one  seriously  deliberate  in  the  case  ?  As  no 
enjoyment  is  sincere,  without  scxne  reference  to  company 
and  society ;  so  no  society  can  be  agreeable,  or  even  toler- 
able, where  a  man  feels  his  presence  unwelcome,  and  dis- 
covers all  around  hitn  symptoms  of  disgust  and  aversion. 

But  why,  in  the  great  society  or  confederacy  of  man- 
kind, should  not  the  case  be  the  same  as  in  particular  clubs 
and  companies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubtful,  that  the  enlarg- 
ed virtues  of  humanity,  generosity,'  beneficence,  are  desir- 
able, with  a  view  to  happiness  and  self-interest,  than  the 
limited  endowments  of  ingenuity  and  politeness  ?  Are  we 
aj^rehensive  lest  those  social  affections  interfere,  in  a  great- 
.er  or  more  immediate  degree,  than  any  ot;her  pursuits,  with 
private  utiUty,.  and  cannot  be  gratified,  without  some  im- 
portant sacrifice  of  honour  and  advantage  ?  If  so,  we  are 
but  ill  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  human  passions,  and 
are  more  influenced  by  verbal  distinctions  than  by  real 
differences. 

Watever  contradiction  may  vulgarly  be  supposed 
between  the  s$ljish  and  social  sentiments  or  dispositions, 
they  are  really  no  more  opposite  than  selfish  and  ambi- 
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tioas,  selfish  and  revengeful,  selfisK  and  yain.  It  is  re* 
quisite,  that  there  be  an  original  propensity  of  some  kind| 
in  order  to  be  a  basis  to  self-love,  by  giving  a  relish  to  the 
objects  of  its  pursuit  \  and  none  more  fit  for  this  purpose 
than  benevolence  or  humanity.  The  goods  of  fortune  are 
spent  in  one  gratification  or  another :  The  miser,  who 
accumulates  his  annual  income,  and  lends  it  out  at  interest, 
has  really  spent  it  in  the  gratification  of  his  avarice.  And 
it  would  be  difficult  to  show,  why  a  man  is  more  a  loser 
by  a  generous  action,  than  by  any  other  method  of  ex* 
pence ;  since  the  utmost  which  he  can  attain,  by  the  most 
elaborate  selfishs>ess,  is  the  indulgaice  of  some  afiection. 

.  Now  if  life,  without  passion^  mu^  be  altogether  insipid 
and  tiresonye }  let  a  man  suppose  that  he  has  full  power 
o^  modelling  his  own  disposition,  and  let  him  deliberate 
what  appetite  or  desire  he  would  chuse  for  the  foundation 
of  ixis  happiness  and  enjoyment.  Every  afirection,  he 
would  observe,  when  gratified  by  success,  gives  a  satisfac* 
tion  proportioned  to  its  force  and  violence :  but  besides 
this  advantage,  common  to  all,  the  immediate  feeling  of 
benevolence  and  firiendship,  humanity  and  kindness,  is 
slWeet,  smooth,  tender,  and  agreeable,  independent  of  all 
fortune  and  accidents.  These  virtues  are  besides  attended 
with  a  pleasing  consciousness  or  remembrance,  and  keep 
us  in  humour  with  ourselves  as  well  as  others  ^  while  we 
retain  the  agreeable  reflection  of  having  done  our  part 
towards  mankind  and  society.  And  though  all  men  show 
a  jealousy  of  our  success  in  the  pursuits  of  avarice  and 
ambition  ;  yet  are  we  almost  sure  of  their  good-will  and 
good*  wishes,  so  long  as  we  persevere  in  the  paths  of  virtue, 
and  employ  ourselves  in  the  execution  of  generous  plans 
and  purposes.  What  other  passion  is  there  where  we 
shall  fiml  so  many  advantages  united  ;  an  agreeable  sen- 
timent, a  pleasing  consciousness,  a  good  reputation  i  But 
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of  these  truths^  we  may  observe^  men  aref  of  themselves, 
pretty  much  convinced  }  nor  are  they  deficient  in  their 
duty  to  society,  because  they  would  not  wish  to  be  gene- 
rous, friendly,  and  humane ;  but  because  they  do  not  feel 
themselves  such. 

Treating  vice  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  making 
it  all  possible  concessions,  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
there  is  not,  in  any  instance,  the  smallest  pretext  for 
giving  it  the  preference  above  virtue,  with  a  view  to  self- 
interest  ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  justice,  where  a 
man,  taking  things  in  a  certain  light,  may  often  seem  to 
be  a  loser  by  his  integrity.  And  though  it  is  allowed, 
that,  without  a  regard  to  property,  no  society  could  sub- 
sist ;  yet,  accordmg  to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  human 
aiSairs  are  conducted,  a  sensible  knave,  in  particular  inci- 
dents, may  tUnk,  that  an  act  of  iniquity  or  infidelity  vriU 
make  a  considerable  addition  to  his  fortune,  without  caus- 
ing any  considerable  breach  in  the  social  union  and  con- 
federacy. That  honesty  is  the  best  policy^  may  be  a  good 
general  rule ;  but  is  liable  to  many  exceptions.  And 
he,  it  may,  perhaps^  be  thought,  conducts  himself  with 
most  wisdom,  who  observes  the  general  rule,  and  takes 
advantage  of  all  the  exceptions. 

I  must  confess,  that  if  a  man  think  that  this  reason- 
ing much  requires  an  answer,  it  will  be  a  little  difficult 
to  find  any,  which  will  to  him  appear  satisfactory  and 
convincing.  If  this  heart  rebel  not  against  such  pernici- 
ous maxims,  if  he  feel  no  reluctance  to  the  thoughts  of 
villainy  or  baseness,  be  has  indeed  lost  a  considerable  mo- 
tive to  virtue  \  and  we  may  expect,  that  his  practice  will 
be  answerable  to  his  speculation.  But  in  all  ingenuous 
natures,  the  antipathy  to  treachery  and  roguery  is  too 
strong  to  be  counterbalanced  by  any  views  of  profit  or 
pecuniary  advantage.     Inward  peace  of  mind,  conscious- 
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ness  of  integrity,  a  satisfactory  review  of  our  own  conduct ; 
these  are  circumstances  very  requisite  to  happinesSf  and 
will  be  cherished  and  cultivated  by  every  honest  mani 
who  feels  the  importance  of  them. 

Such  a  one  has,  besides,  the  frequent  satisfaction  of 
seeing  knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning  and  abili- 
ties, betrayed  by  their  own  maxims ;  and  while  they  pur- 
pose to  cheat  with  moderation  and  secrecy,  a  tempting  in- 
cident occurs,  nature  is  frail,  and  they  give  into  the  snare  y 
whence  they  can  never  extricate  themselves,  without  a 
total  loss  of  reputation,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  future 
trust  and  confidence  with  manlcind. 

But  were  they  ever  so  secret  and  successful,  the  honest 
man,  if  he  has  any  tincture  of  philosophy,  or  even  common 
observation  and  reflection,  will  discover  that  they  them- 
selves are,  in  the  end,  the  greatest  dupes,  and  have  sacri- 
ficed the  invaluable  enjoyment  of  a  character,  with  them- 
selves at  least,  for  the  acquisition  of  worthless  toys  and 
gewgaws.  How.  little  is  requisite  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  nature  P  And  in  a  view  to  pleasure^  what  comparison 
between  the  unbought  satisfaction  of  conversation,  society, 
study,  even  health  and  the  common  beauties  of  nature, 
but  above  all  the  peaceful  reflection  on  one's  own  conduct : 
What  comparison,  I  say,  between  these,  and  the  feverish, 
empty  amusements  of  luxury  and  expence  ?  These  natural 
pleasures,  indeed,  are  really  without  price  j  both  because 
they  are  below  all  price  in  their  attainment,  and  above  it 
in  their  enjoyment. 
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CONCERNING  MORAL  SENTIMENT. 

If  the  foregoing  hypothesis  be  received,  it  will  now  be 
easy  for  us  to  determine  the  question  first  started  *,  con- 
eeming  the  general  principles  of  morals  :  and  though  we 
postponed  the  decision  of  that  question,  lest  it  should 
then  involve  us  in  intricate  speculations,  which  are  unfit 
for  moral  discourses,  we  may  resume  it  at  present,  and 
examine  how  far  either  reason  or  sentiment  enters  into  all 
decisians  of  praise  or  censure. 

One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praise  being  sup- 
posed to  lie  in  the  usefulness  of  any  quality  or  action ;  it 
b  evident  that  reason  must  enter  for  a  considerable  share 
in  all  decisions  of  this  kind ;  since  notlung  but  that  faculty 
can  instruct  us  in  the  tendency  of  qualities  and  actions, 
and  point  out  their  beneficial  consequences  to  society  and 
to  their  possessors.  In  many  cases,  this  is  an  afiair  liable 
to  great  controversy:  Doubts  may  arise;  opposite  in- 
terests may  occur ;  and  a  preference  must  be  given  to  one 
side,  from  very  nice  views,  and  a  small  overbalance  of 
utility.    This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  questions  with 
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regard  to  justice  i  as,  is,  indeed,  natural  to  suppose,  from 
that  species  of  utility  which  attends  this  virtue  f .     Were 
^ery  single  instance  of  justice,  like  that  of  benevolence, 
useful  to  society  \  this  would  be  a  more  simple  state  of 
the  case,  and  seldom  liable  tp  great  controversy.     But 
as  single  instancies  of  justice  ^e  often  pernicious  in  their 
first  and  immediate  tendency,  and  ^  the  advantage  to 
society  results  only  from  the  observance  of  the  general 
rule,  and  from  the  concurrence  and  combination  of  several 
persons  in  the  same  equitable  conduct^  the  case  here 
becomes  more  intricate  and  involved-    The  various  cir- 
cumstances of  society ;   the  various  consequences  of  any 
practice ;   the  various  interests  which  may  be  proposed : 
These,  on  many  occasions,  are  doubtful,  and  subject  to 
great  discussion  and  inquiry.     The  object  of  municip^ 
laws  is  to  fix  all  the  questions  with  regard  to  justice  :  The 
debates  of  civilians,  the  reflections  of  politicians,  the  pre* 
cedents  of  history  and  public  records,  are  all  directed  to 
the  same  purpose.     And  a  very  accurate  reason  or  judgm^f 
is  often  requisite,  to  give  the  true  determination,  aipidst 
such  intricate  doubts  arising  from   obscure  or   opposite 
utilities. 

But  though  reason,  when  fully  assisted  and  improvedt 
be  suflicient  to  instruct;  us  in  the  pernicious  or  useful  ten-f 
dency  of  qualities  aiijid  actiops  \  it  is  not  alone  suflSicient 
to  produce  ;iny  moral  blame  or  approbation.  Utility  is 
only  a  tendency  to  a  certain  end ;  and  were  the  end  totally 
indifferent  to  us,  we  should  feel  the  same  inditiference  to- 
wards the  n^eans.  It  is  requisite  a  sentiment  should  here 
display  itself,  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  the  useful 
above  the  pernicious  tendencies.  Thijs  sentiment  can  be 
no  other  than  ^  feeling  ior  the  happiness  of  mankin4>  an4 

f  See  Appendm  I|I, 
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A  resentaient  of  tlieir  mUery  {  since  thf  se  are  the  ilitFcrent 
ends  which,  virtue  anJ  vice  have  a  tendency  to  promoti 
Here,  therefore,  rmmi  instructs  us  in  the  several  iea< 
(lencies  of  actions,  and   humanili/  malEss  a  distinction 
favour  of  those  who  are  useful  and  beneficial. 

Tliis  partition  between  tlie  faculties  of  understand! 
and  sentiment,  in  all  moral  decisions,  seems  dear  from 
the  preceding  hypothesis  :  But  I  shall  suppose  that  hy- 
pothesis false.  It  will  then  he  requisite  to  look  out  for 
some  othur  theory,  that  may  be  satisfacioiy  ;  and  1  dare 
venture  to  affirm,  that  none  such  will  ever  be  found,  so 
long  as  we  suppose  reason  to  be  the  sole  source  of  morals. 
To  prove  this,  it  will  be  proper  to  weigh  the  five  follow- 
ing considerations  : 

I.  It  is  easy  for  a  f^lse  hypothesis  to  maintain  some  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wholly  in  generals,  makei 
use  of  undefined  terms,  and  employs  comparisons  instead 
of  instances.  This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  that  plii- 
losophy  which  ascribes  the  discernment  of  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions (o  reason  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  seo^ 
timent.  It  is  impossible  that,  in  any  particular  uistancci.. 
this  hypothesis  can  so  much  as  be  rendered  intelligible 
wliaiever  specious  figure  it  may  make  iu  general  declama- 
tions and  discourses.  Examine  the  crime  of  ingraiiludf, 
for  instance,  which  has  place  wherever  we  observe 
good-wil!,  expressed  and  knonrn,  together  with  good 
offices  performed,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  return  of 
ill-will  or  iudlderence,  with  ill  offices  or  neglect  on  the 
other  ;  Anatomise  all  these  circumstances,  ^nd  exajnine, 
by  your  reason  alone,  in  what  consists  the  demerit 
or  blame :  You  never  will  come  to  any  issue  or  con- 
elusion. 

Reason  judges  either  of  matUr  of  fact  or  of  niathnt. 
Inquire,  then,  /irji,  where  is  that  matter  of  fact  whictl 
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jwre  here  call  crime  ;  point  it  out ;   determine  the  time  of 
its^  existence  \  deiscribe  its  essence  ot*  nature ;  explain  tht 
sense  or  taculty-  to  'which  it  discovers  itself.     It  resides 
ill  the  mind  of  the  person  who  is  ungrateful.    He  must^ 
therefore,  feel  it,  and  be  conscious  of  it.     But  nothing  is 
there^  except  the  passion  of  ill-will  or  absolute  indifference. 
You  cannot  say^  that  these  of  themselves  always^  and  in 
ail  circumstanced,  are  crimes.    No  :  They  are  only  Crimes 
when  directed  towards  persons  who  have  before  expressed 
and  displayed  good-will  towards  us.    Consequently,  we 
may  infer  that  the  crime  of  ingratitude  is  not  any  particn- 
lar  individual  fact ;   but  arises  from  a  complication  of  cir- 
cumstances, which,  being  presehted'to  the  spectator,' exdifes 
the  sentiment  of  blame,  by  the  particular  structtme  and 
fabric  of  his  mind.  .  ;.    . 

This  representaition,  you  say,  is  false.     Crime,  indeed, 
consists  not  in  a  particular  fact^  of  ^ose  reality  we  are 
assured  by  reason  :    But  it  consists  in  certain  moral  relations 
discovered  by  reason,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  discover, 
by  reason,  the  truths  of  geometry  or  algebra.     But  what 
are  the  relations,  I  ask,  of  which  you  here  talk  ?   In  the 
case  stated  above,  I  see  first  good- will  and  good-offices  in 
one  person ;  then  ill-will  and  ill-offices  in  the  other.     Be- 
tween  these,   there  is  the  relation  of  contrariety.     Does 
the  crime  consist  in  that  relation  ?   But  suppose  a  person 
bore  me  ill-will  or  did  me  ill-offices ;   and  I,  in  return, 
were  indifferent  towards  him,  or  did  him  good  offices : 
Here  is  the  same  relation  of  contrariety  \   and  yet   my 
conduct  is'  often  highly  laudable.     Twist  and  turn  this 
matter  as  much  as  you  will,  you  can  never  rest  the  mora- 
.  lity  on  relation,  but  must  haye  recourse  to  the  decisions 
of  sentiment. 

When  it  is  affirmed,  that  two  and  three  are  ^qual  to 
the  half  of  ten ;  this  relation  o^  equality  I  unc(ei^tan4 
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f/uftatky^  J  ciMicehre»!diatif  tea  W  divided  u]tatw>part;8^ . 
a£>wliicfa4iiB*rone  has  as  aaxf.  unitt  as  the  other;  aad 
if  any  of  tkese  parts  be  compared  totwo  addjbd  bo  three^  it 
wiUi contain  as  many  miits  as  that  compound  number.     But 
wlMn.you  draw  thence  a  comparison  to  moral  relations^  I 
ovm  that  J  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  you.     A' 
morairadnoai  a  crimen  such  as  ingratitudef  is  a^complicated 
ofajectbi"  Does  the  morality  consist  in  the  relation  of  its 
parts. t}0  each,  odier  ?  How  ?  After  what  manner  ?  Specify 
the  relatcon;  Be  more  particulav  and  explicit  in  your  pro*- 
positions^  and  you  will  easily  see  their  falsehood. 
.  No^  say  youy  the  morality  consists  in  the  relation  of 
actioae  to  the  rule  of  right ;   and  they  are  denominated 
good  Of  Vdi  according  as  tbey  ^agree  or  dbagree  with  it; 
What  then  n  ibis  rule  of  right  ?  In  what  does  it  consist  ? 
How  is  it  determined  ?  By  reason,  you  say,  which  examines 
the  moral  relations  of  actions.    So  that  moral  relations  are 
determmed  by  the  comparison  of  actions  to  a  rule.     And 
that  rule  is  determined  by  considering  the  moral  relations 
of  objects.     Is  not  thb  fine  reasoning  ? 

All  this  is  metaphysics,  you  cry.  That  is  enough :  There 
tieeds  nothing  more  to  give  a  strong  presumption  of  &be- 
hood.  Yes,  reply  I :  Here  are  metaphysics^  surely :  But 
they  are  all  on  your  side,  who  advance  an  abstruse  hy- 
pothesis, which  can!  never  be  made  intelligible,  nor  quad- 
rate with  any  particular  instance  or  illustration.  The  hy» 
pothesis  whidi  we  embrace  is  plain.  It  maintains,  that 
moradity  is  determined  by  sentiment.  It  defines  virtue  to 
be  whatever  menial  qction  or  quality  gives  to  a  spectator  the 
pleasing  sentiment  of  approbation ;  and  vice  the  contrary. 
We  then  proceed  to  examine  a  plain  matter  of  &ct,  to  wit, 
what  actions  have  this  influence  :  We  consider  all  the  cir* 
cumstances,  in  which  these  actions  agree  ;  and  thence  en* 
deavour  to  extract  soixie  general  observations  with  re^^ard 
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to  these  stntfanentB.  If  you  call  this  meta{diyncS|  and  find 
toy  thing  abstruse  here^you  need  only  cendude,  that  your 
turn  ol  mind  is  not  suited  to  the  moral  sciences. 

IL  When  a  man,  at  any  time,  detiberates  concerning 
his  own  conduct)  (as>  whether  he  had  better,  in  a  particu- 
lar emergence,  assist  a  brother  or  a  benefactor ),  he  must 
consider  these  separate  relations,  with  all  the  circumstances 
and  situations  of  the  persons,  in  order  to  determine  the 
superior  duty  andobligation :.  And  in  orderto  determine  the 
propiortion  of  lines  in  any  triangle,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  nature  of  that  figure,  and  the  relations  which  its  seve- 
ral parts  bear  to  each  other.    But  notwithstanding  this  ap- 
pearing similarity  in  the  two  cases,  there  is  at  bottom,  an 
extreme  dtfierence  between  them  •    A  speculative  reasoner 
concerning  triangles  or  circles,  conaders  the  several  known 
and  given  relations  of  the  parts  ol  these  figures ;  and 
thence  infers  some  unknown  rehtion,  which  is  dependent 
on  the  former.    But  in  moral  deliberations  we  must  be 
acquainted,  beforehand,  with  all  the  objects,  and  all  their 
relations  to  each  other :   and  from  a  comparison  of  the 
whole,  fix  our  choice  or  approbation.    No  new  fact  to  be 
ascertained:  No  new  relation  to  be  discovered.     All  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  supposed  to  be  laid  before  us, 
ere  we  can  fix  any  sentence  of  blame  or  approbation.    If 
any  material  circumstance  be  yet  unknown  or  doubtful, 
we  must  first  employ  our  inquiry  or  intellectual  faculties 
to  assure  us  of  it ;  and  must  suspend  for  a  time  all  moral 
decision  or  sentiment.    While  we  are  ignorant,  whether 
a  man  were  aggressor  or  not,  how  can  we  determine  whe- 
ther the  person  who  killed  him,  be  criminal  or  innocent  ? 
But  after  every  circumstance,  every  relation  is  known,  the 
understanding  has  no  farther  room  to  operate,  nor  any 
object  on  which  it  could  employ  itself.     The  approbation 
•r  blame,  which  then  ensues,  cannot  be  the  work  of  the 
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judgment,  but  of  the  heart  i  and  U  not  a  speculative  pro- 
position or  affirmation,  but  an  active  feeling  or  sentiment. 
In  the  disquisitions  of  the  understanding,  from  known  cir- 
cumstances and  relations,  we  infer  some  new  and  unknown. 
In  moral  decisions,  all  the  circumstances  and  relations  must 
be  previously  known  ;  and  the  mind,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  whole,  feels  some  new  impression  of  affection 
or  disgust,  esteem  or  contempt,  approbation  or  blame. 

Hence  the  great  difference  between  a  mistake  ai  fact 
and  one  of  '■igkt .-  and  hence  the  reason  why  the  one  is 
commonly  criminal  and  not  the  other.  When  (Edipus 
killed  Latus,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  relation,  and  from 
circumstances,  innocent  and  involuntary,  formed  erro- 
neous opinions  concerning  the  action  which  he  commH- 
ted.  But  when  Nero  killed  Agrippina,  all  the  relations 
between  himself  and  the  person,  and  all  the  circumsiances 
of  the  fact,  were  previously  known  to  him:  But  ihe 
motive  of  revenge,  or  fear,  or  interest,  prevailed  in  his 
savage  heart  over  the  sentiments  of  duty  and  humanity. 
And  when  we  express  that  detestation  against  him,  to 
which  he,  himself,  in  a  little  time,  became  insensible ;  it 
is  not,  that  we  see  any  relations,  of  which  he  was 
ignorant ;  but  that,  from  the  rectitude  of  our  disposition, 
we  feel  sentiments,  against  which  he  was  hardened,  from 
flattery  and  a  long  perseverance  in  the  most  enormous 
crimes.  In  ihese  sentimenis,  then,  not  'n  a  discovery 
of  relations  of  any  kind,  do  all  moral  determinations 
consist.  Before  we  can  pretend  to  form  any  decision 
of  this  kind,  every  thing  must  be  known  and  ascertained 
on  the  side  of  the  object  or  action.  Nothing  remains 
but  to  feel,  on  our  part,  some  sentiment  of  blame  or  ap- 
probation ;  whence  we  pronounce  the  action  criminal  or 
virtuous. 

III.  This  doctrine  will  become  siill  more  evident,  t£ 
w   compare  moral   beauty   with  natural,  to  which,  in 
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many  particulars,  it  bears  so  near  a  resemblance,  k  is 
on  the  proportion,  relation,  and  position  of  parts,  that  all 
natural  beauty  depends ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  thence 
to  infer,  that  the  perception  of  beauty,  like  that  of  truth 
in  geometrical  problems,  consists  wholly  in  the  percep- 
tion of  relations,  and  was  performed  entirely  by  the  un- 
derstanding or  intellectual  faculties.  In  all  the  sciences, 
our  mind,  from  the  known  relations,  investigates  the 
unknown  :  But  in  all  decisions  of  taste  or  external  beau- 
ty, all  the  relations  are  before-hand  obvious  to  the  eye  ; 
and  we  thence  proceed  to  feel  a  sentiment  of  complacency 
or  disgust,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object,  and  dis- 
position of  our  or^ns. 

;  Euclid  has  fully  explained  all  the  qualities  of  the  circle  ; 
but  has  not,  in  any  proposition,  said  a  word  of  its  beauty. 
The  reason  is  evident.  The  beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the 
circle.  It  lies  not  in  any  part  of  the  line,  whose  parts 
are  equally  distant  from  a  common  centre.  It  is  only 
the  eflfect,  which  that  figure  produces  upon  the  mind, 
whose  peculiar  fabric  or  structure  renders  it  susceptible  of 
such  sentiments.  In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in 
the  circle,  or  seek  it,  either  by  your  senses  or  by  mathe- 
matical reasonings,  in  all  the  properties  of  that  figure. 

Attend  to  Palladio  and  Perrault,  while  they  ex- 
plain all  the  parts  and  proportions  of  a  pillar :  They  talk 
of  the  cornice  and  frieze,  and  base  and  entablature,  and 
shaft  and  architrave  ;  and  give  the  description  and  posi- 
tion of  each  of  these  members.  But  should  you  ask  the 
description  and  position  of  its  beauty,  they  would  readi- 
ly reply,  that  the  beauty  is  not  in  any  of  the  parts  or 
members  of  a  pillar,  but  results  from  the  whole,  when 
that  conplicated  figure  is  presented  to  an  intelligent 
mind,  susceptible  to  those  finer  sensations,  Till  such  a 
spectator  appear,  there  is  nothing  but  a  figure  of  such  par- 
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ticular  dimensions  and  proportions  :  From  his  sentiments 
alone  arise  its  elegance  and  beauty. 

Again  attend  to  Cicero^  while  he  paints  the  crimes  of  a 
Verres  or  a  Catiline;  you  must  acknowledge  that  the 
moral  turpitude  results,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  whole,  when  presented  to  a  being  whose 
xorgans  have  such  a  particular  structure  and  formation. 
The  orator  may  paint  rage,  insolence,  barbarity,  on  the  one 
side  :  Meekness,  suffering,  sorrow,  innocence,  on  the  other* 
But  if  you  feel  no  indignation  or  compassion  arise  in  you 
from  this  complication  of  circumstances,  you  would  in  vain 
ask  him,  in  what  consists  the  crime  or  villainy,  which  he  so 
vehemently  exclaims  against :  At  what  time,  or  on  what 
subject  it  fir3t  began  to  exist :  And  what  has  a  few  months 
afterwards  become  of  it,  when  every  disposition  and  thought 
of  all  the  actors  is  totally  altered  or  annihilated.  No  sa* 
tisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  any  of  these  questions,  up* 
on  the  abstract  hypothesis  of  morals  ;  and  we  must  at  last 
acknowledge,  that  the  crime  or  immorality  is  no  particular 
fact  or  relation,  which  can  be  the  object  of  the  understand- 
ing; but  arises  entirely  from  the  sentiment  of  disapproba- 
tion, which,  by  the  structure  of  human  nature^  wetmavoid* 
ably  feel  on  the  apprehension  of  barbarity  or  treachery. 

IV.  Inanimate  objects  may  bear  to  each  other  4II  the 
-  same  rebtions,  which  we  observe  in  moral  agents  ;  though 

the  former  can  never  be  the  object  of  love  or  hatred,  nor 
are  consequently  susceptible  of  merit  or  iniquity.  A  young 
tree,  which  over-tops  and  destroys  its  parent,  stands  in  all 
the  same  relations  with  Nero,  when  he  murdered  Agrip- 
pina ;  and  if  morality  consisted  merely  in  relations,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  equally  criminal. 

V.  It  appears  evident,  that  fhe  ultimate  ends  of  human 
actions  can  never,  in  any  case,  be  accounted  for  by  reason^ 
but  recommend  themselves  entirely  to  the  sentiments  and 
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aflSsctions  of  mankind,  without  any  dependence  on  the  in- 
teOectual  faculties.  Ask  a  man,  ivfy  he  uses  exercise^  he 
will  answer,  because  he  desires  to  keep  his  health.  If  you  then 
inquire,  why  he  desires  health;  he  will  readily  reply,  ie^ 
cause  sickness  is  painful.  If  you  push  your  inquiries  far- 
ther, and  desire  a  reason,  nv/^  he  hates  pain,  it  is  impossible 
he  can  ever  give  any.  This  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  is  never 
referred  to  any  other  object* 

'  Perhaps,  to  your  second  question,  wh^  he  desires  health ; 
he  may  also  reply,  that  it  is  necessary  Jbr  the  exercise  of  his 
calling.  If  you  ask,  whf  he  is  anxious  on  that  head ;  he  will 
answer,  because  he  desires  to  get  money.  If  you  demand,  WTuf  f 
b  is  the  instrument  of  pleasure,  says  he.  And  beyond  this 
it  is  an  absurdity  to  ask  for  a  reason.  It  is  impossible 
there  can  be  a  progress  in  infinitum  /  and  that  one  thing 
can  always  be  a  reason,  why  another  is  desired*  Something 
must  be  desirable  on  its  own  account,  and  because  of  its  im* 
miediate  accord  or  agreement  with  human  sentiment  and 
affection. 

Now  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desirable  on  its  own  ac« 
count,  without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  immediate 
satisfaction  which  it  conveys :  It  b  requisite  that  there 
should  be  some  sentiment  which  it  touches  \  some  internal 
Caste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  which 
tlistihguishes  moral  good  and  evil,  and  which  embraces  the 
one  and  rejects  the  other* 

Thus  the  distinct  boundaries  and  offices  of  reason  and 
of  taste  are  easily  ascertained.  The  former  conveys  the 
knowledge  of  truth  and  falsehood  :  The  latter  gives  the 
sentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue.  The 
one  discovers  objects,  as  they  really  stand  in  nature,  with- 
out addition  or  diminution  :  The  other  has  a  productive 
faculty ;  and  gilding  or  staining  all  natural  objects  with 
the  colours,  borrowed  from  internal  sentmient,  raises,  in  a 
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manner)  a  new  creation.  Reason,  bring  cool  and  disen* 
gaged)  is  no  motive  to  action,  and  directs  only  the  impulse 
received  from  appetite  or  inclination,  by  showing  us  the 
means  of  attsdning  happiness  or  avoiding  misery.  Taste> 
as  it  gives  pleasure  or  pain,  and  thereby  constitutes  hap> 
piness  or  misery,  becomes  a  motive  to  action,  and  is  the 
first  spring  or  impulse  to  desire  and  volition.  From  cir* 
cumstances  and  relations,  known  or  supposed,  the  former 
leads  us  to  the  discovery  of  the  concealed  and  unknown. 
After  all  circumstances  and  relations  are  laid  before  us, 
the  latter  makes  us  feel  from  the  whole  a  new  sentiment 
of  blame  or  approbation.  The  standard  of  the  one,  being 
founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  is  eternal  and  inflexible, 
even  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being :  The  standard  of 
the  other,  arising  from  the  internal  frame  and  constitution 
of  animals,  is  ultimately  derived  from  that  Supreme  Will, 
which  bestowed  on  each  being  its  peculiar  nature,  and  ar- 
ranged the  several  classes  and  orders  of  existence. 
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OF  SELF-IXJVE. 

There  is  a  principle  supposed  to  prevail  among  many^ 
which  is  utterly  incompatible  with  all  virtue  or  mqral  senr 
timent  *,  and  as  it  can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  most 
depraved  disposition  ;  so  in  its  turn  it  tends  still  further 
to  encourage  that  depravity.     This  principle  is,  that  all 
benevolence  is  mere  hypocrisy,  friendship  a  cheat,  public 
spirit  a  farce,  fidelity  a  snare  to  procure  trust  and  confi- 
dence ',  and  that,  while  all  of  us,  at  bottom,  pursue  only  our 
private  interest,  we  wear  these  fair  disguises,  in  order  to  put 
others  off  their  guard,  and  expose  them  the  more  to  our 
wiles  and  machinations.     What  heart  one  must  be  posses- 
sed of  who  professes  such  principles,  and  who  feels,  no  in^ 
temal  sentiment  that  belies  so  pernicious  a  theory^  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  :    And  also,  what  degree  of  affection  aad 
benevolence  he  can   bear  to'  a  species,  whom,  he  re- 
presents under  such  odiousi  colours,  and  supposes  so  little 
susceptible  of  gratitude  or  any  return  of  affection.    Or  if 
we  should  not  ascribe  these  principles  wholly  to  a  corrupt- 
ed heart,  we  must,  at  least,  account  for  theip  from  the  most 
careless  and  precipitate  examifiation.  Superficial  reasonerSf 
indeed,  observing  many  false  pretences  among  mankind| 
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and  feeling,  perhaps,  no  very  strong  restraint  In  their  own 
disposition,  might  draw  a  general  and  a  hasty  conclusion, 
that  all  is  equally  corrupted  \  and  that  men,  different  from 
all  other  animals,  and  indeed  firom  all  other  species  of  exis- 
tence, admit  of  no  degrees  of  good  or  bad,  but  are,  in  every 
instance,  the  same  creatures  under  different  disguise^  and 
appearances. 

There  is  another  principle,  somewhat  resembling  the 
former,  which  has  been  much  insisted  on  by  philosophers, 
and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  system  ;  that,  what- 
ever affection  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he  feels,  for  others, 
^  no  passion  is,  or  can  be  disinterested  ;  that  the  most  ge- 
nerous friendship,  however  sincere,  is  a  modification  of  self- 
love  i  and  that,  even  unknown  to  ourselves,  we  seek  only 
)  .our  own  gratification,  while  we  appear  the  most  deeply 
engaged  in  schemes  for  the  liberty  and  haj^iness  of  man- 
kind. By  a  turn  of  imagination,  by  a  refinement  of  re- 
flection, by  an  enthusiasm  of  passion,  we  seem  to  take  part 
in  the  interests  of  others  and  imagine  ourselves  divested 
of  all  selfish  considerations :  But,  at  bottom,  the  most  ge- 
nerous patriot  and  most  niggardly  miser,  the  bravest  hero 
and  most  abjept  coward,  have,  in  every  action,  an  equal 
regard  to  their  own  happiness  and  welfare. 

Whoever  concludes,  from  the  seeming  tendency  of  this 
opinion,  that  those,  who  make  profession  of  it,  cannot  possi- 
bly feel  the  true  sentiments  of  benevolence,  or  have  any  re- 
gard for  genuine  virtue,  will  often  find  himself,  in  practice, 
very  much  mistaken.  Probity  and  honour  were  no  stran- 
gers to  Epicurus  and  his  sect.  Atticus  and  Horace  seem 
^,to  have  enjoyed  from  nature,  and  cultivated,  by  reflection, 
as  generous  and  friendly  dispositions  as  any  disciple  of  the 
austerer  schools.  And  among  the  modems,  Hobbes  and 
*  Locke,  who  maintained  the  selfish  system  of  morals,  lived 
irreproachable  lives ;  though  the  former  lay  not  under  any 
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MStraint  of  religion,  vhich  might  supply  the  defects  of 
his  philosophy.  An  Epicurean  or  a  HobbisC  readily  allows, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  friendship  in  the  world  without 
hypocrisy  or  disguise  ;  though  he  may  attempt,  by  a  phi- 
losophical chemistry,  to  resolve  the  elements  of  this  pas- 
sion ;  if  I  may  so  speak,  into  those  of  another,  and  explain 
every  affection  to  be  self-love,  twisted  and  moulded,  by 
a  particular  turn  of  imagination,  into  a  variety  of  appearances. 
But  as  the  same  turn  of  imagination,  prevails  not  in  every 
man,  nor  givps  the  same  direction  to  the  original  passion  ; 
this  is  sufficient,  even  according  to  the  selfish  system,  to 
iDike  the  widest  difference  in  human  characters,  and  deno- 
minate one  man  virtuous  and  humane,  another  vicious  and 
meanly  interested.  I  esteem  the  man,  whose  self-love,  by 
whatever  means,  is  so  directed  as  lo  give  him  a  concern 
for  others,  and  render  him  serviceable  to  society  :  As  1 
hate  or  despise  him,  who  has  no  regard  to  any  thing  be- 
yond his  own  gratifications  and  enjoyments.  In  vain  would 
you  suggest,  that  these  characters,  though  seemingly  oppo- 
site, are,  at  bottom  the  same,  and  that  a  very  inconsider- 
able turn  of  thought  forms  the  whole  difference  between 
them.  Each  character,  notwithstanding  these  inconsider- 
able differences,  appears  to  me,  in  practice,  pretty  durable 
and  untransmutable.  And  I  find  not  in  this  more  than  ia 
other  subjects,  that  the  natural  sentiments,  arising  from  the 
general  appearances  of  things,  are  easily  destroyed  by  sub- 
tile reflections  concerning  the  minute  origin  of  these  apn 
pearances.  Does  not  the  lively,  cheerful  colour  of  a  coun- 
tenance, inspire  me  with  complacency  and  pleasure ;  even 
though  I  learn  from  philosophy,  that  all  difference  of 
complexion  arises  from  th«  most  minute  differences  of 
thickness,  in  the  most  minute  pans  of  the  skin  i  by  means 
of  which  a  superficies  is  tjualified  to  reflect  one  of  the  ori* 
ginal  colours  of  light,  and  absorb  the  oth«rs  ? 
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But  though  the  questionj  concerning  tho.  uoivcarsal  or 
pttttal  selfishness  of  manrbe  not  so  material^  40  is  usually 
imaLpoe&t  to  mors^ity  and  practice^  it  is  certainly  of  con* 
sequence  in  the  speculative- science  of  hiuwiii  nature^  and 
iaa  proper,  object  of  quriosiity  vid  inquiryf  rit  may  fiQt$ 
thansfore^  be  unsuitaUe,  inithb  placet  to  bestoir  bifew  re* 
flectioos.upon  it  *•    .  . .  *  liuij... 

'  The  most  obviJMfts  .objecum  tor  the  selfish  faypokhesist 
isf  that»  as  it  is  contrary  to  common  feeeUng  and  our  most 
unprejudiced  iiocions^  there  is  required  the  ]|ighe$t  stretch 
of  philosc^hy  to  establish  so  extraordinary  a  patadox.  To 
the  most  careless  observer^  there  appear  to  be  such  disposi* 
tiofisas  benevolence  and  generosity;  such.aflSM:tions  as 
lQ^e>  fnesEidshipt  compas8ion>  gratitude.  These  sentiments 
have  their  causes,effect$5  olijectSyandoperatioast  marked  by 
coitoion  language  and  observation,  and  plainly  distinguishr 
ed  from  those  of  tl^e  selfish  passions.  And  as  this  b  the 
obvious  appearance  of  things,  it  must  1  be  admitted^  till 
aome  hypothesis  be  discovered,  which,  by  penetrating  deep^ 
er  into  human  nature,  may  prove  the  former  affections  to 
be  nothing  but  modifications  of  the  latter.  All  attends 
of  this  kind  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless,  and  seem  to 
haive  proceeded  entirely,  from  that  love  of  simplici^^ 
which  has  been  the  source  of  much  false  reasoning  in  phi- 
losophy. I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  detail  on  the 
present  subject.  Many  able  philosophers  have  shown  the 
insufficiency  of  these  systems.  And  I  shall  take  for  granted 
what,  I  J^elieve,  the  sm^lest  reflection  will  make  evident 
to  ev^ry  impartial  inquirer. 

>  But  the  nature  of  the  subject  furnishes  the  strongest 
presumption,  that  no  better  system  will  ever,  for  the 
future,. be  invented,  in  order  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
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mevolent  from  the  selfish  affections,  and  reduce  all 
the  various  emotions  of  the  human  mind  to  3  perfect 
simplicity.  The  case  i^i  not  the  same  in  this  species  of 
philosophy  as  in  physics.  Many  an  hypothesis  in  aature, 
contrary  to  first  appearances,  has  been  found,  on  more 
accurate  scrutiny,  solid  and  satisfactory.  Instanceii  of  this 
Iclnd  are  so  frequent,  that  a  judicious  as  welt  as  witty  phi- 
losopher *,  has  ventured  to  affirm,  if  there  be  more  than 
one  ^vay,  in  which  any  phenomenon  may  be  produced, 
that  there  is  a  general  presumption  for  its  arising  from  the 
causes,  which  are  the  least  obvious  and  familiar.  But  the 
presumption  always  lies  on  the  other  side,  in  all  inquiries 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  passions,  and  of  the  internal 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  The  simplest  and  most 
obvious  cause,  which  can  there  be  assigned  for  any  phe- 
nomenon, is  probably  the  true  one.  When  a  philosopher, 
in  the  explication  of  his  system,  is  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  some  very  intricate  and  refined  reflections,  andto  suppose 
them  essential  to  the  production  of  any  passion  or  emotion, 
we  have  reason  to  be  extremely  on  our  guard  against  so 
fallacious  an  hypothesis.  The  affections  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  any  impression  from  the  refinements  of  reason  or 
ima^nation  ;  and  it  is  always  found,  that  a  vigorous  exer- 
tion of  the  latter  Acuities,  necessarily,  from  the  narrow 
capacity  of  the  human  mind,  destroys  all  activity  in  the 
Former.  Our  predominant  motive  or  intention  is,  indeed, 
frequently  concealed  from  ourselves,  when  it  is  mingled 
and  confounded  with  oilier  motives,  which  the  mind,  from 
vanity  or  self  conceit,  is  desirous  of  supposing  more  pre- 
valent :  But  there  is  no  instance,  that  a  concealment  of  this 
nature  has  ever  arisen  from  the  absCruseness  and  intricacy 
of  the  motive.  A  man,  that  haslosta  friend  and  patron,  ma» 
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points  immediately  to.  the  object,  and  constitutes  it  our 
good  or  happiness  $  as  there  are  other  secondary  passions 
which  afterwards  arise,  and  pursue  it  as  a  part  of  our  hap» 
piness,  when  once  it  b  constituted  such  by  our  original  af- 
fections. Were  there  no  appetite  of  any  kind  antecedent 
to  self-love,  that  propensity  could  scarcely  ever  exert  it« 
9clf ;  because  we  should,  in  that  case,  have  felt  few  and 
slender  pains  or  pleasures,  and  have  little  misery  or  hap* 
piness  to  avoid  or  to  pursue. 

Now,  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  this 
may  likewise  be  the  case  with  benevolence  and  friend* 
ship,  and  that,  from  the  original  frame  of  our  temper,  we 
may  feel  a  desire  of  another's  happiness  or  good,  whichf 
by  means  of  that  affection,  becomes  our  own  good,  and 
is  afterwards  pursued,  from  the  combined  motives  of  be- 
nevolence  and  self  enjoyment  ?  Who  sees  not  that  ven- 
geance, from  the  force  alone  of  passion,  may  be  so  eager- 
ly pursued,  as  to  make  us  knowingly  neglect  every  consi- 
deration of  ease,  interest,  or  safety  ;  and,  like  some  vin- 
dictive animals,  infuse  our  very  souls  into  the  wounds  we 
give  an  enemy  *  ?  And  what  a  malignant  philosophy  must 
it  be,  that  will  not  allow,  to  humanity  and  friendship,  the 
same  privileges,  which  are  indisputably  granted  to  the 
darker  passions  of  enmity  and  resentment  ?  Such  a  philo- 
sophy is  more  like  a  satire  than  a  true  delineation  or  de- 
scription of  human  nature }  ^d  may  be  a  good  foundation 
for  paradoxical  wit  and  raillery,  but  is  a  very  bad  one  for 
any  serious  argument  or  reasoning. 

*  Auimasque  in  Tulnere  ponunt        Virg. 
pam  alteri  noceat,  sui  Qeg1igens»  says  Sbnica  of  Anger.  De  Ira.  1.  K 
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SOMB  FARTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  WITH  REQARD 

TO  JUSTICE* 

The  intention  of  this  Appendix  is  to  give  son^e  more  par-" 
ticular  explication  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  Justice,  and 
to  mark  some  differences  between  it  and  the  other  virtues. 
The  social  virtues  of  humanity  and  benevolence  exert 
their  influence  immediately  by  a  direct  tendency  or  in* 
stinct,  which  dhiefly  keeps  in  view  the  simple  object,  mov- 
ing the  affections,  and  comprehends  not  any  Icheme  or 
system,  nor  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  concur- 
rence, imitation,  or  example  of  others.  A  parent  flies  to 
the  relief  of  his  child ;  transported  by  that  natural  sym- 
pathy, which  actuates  him,  apd  which  affords  no  leisure 
to  reflect  on  the  sentiments  or  conduct  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind in  like  circumstances.  A  generous  man  cheerfully 
embraces  an  opportunity  of  serving  his  friend ;  because 
he  then  feels  himself  under  the  dominion  of  the  beneficent 
affections  ;  nor  is  he  concerned  whether  any  other  person 
in  the  universe  were  ever  before  actuated  by  such  noble 
motives,  or  will  ever  afterwards  prove  their  influence. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  social  passions  have  in  view  a  single 
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individual  object,  and  pursue  the  safety  or  happiness  alone 
of  the  person  loved  and  esteemed.  With  this  they  are 
satisfied  :  In  this  they  acquiesce.  And  as  the  good|  re- 
sulting from  their  benign  influence,  is  in  itself  complete 
and  entire,  it  also  excites  the  moral  sentiment  of  approba- 
tion, without  any  reflection  on  farther  consequences,  and 
without  any  more  enlarged  views  of  the  concurrence  or 
imitation  of  the  other  members  of  society.  On  the  con- 
trary, were  the  generous  friend  or  disinterested  patriot  to 
stand  alone  in  the  practice  of  beneficence ;  this  would  ra- 
ther enhance  his  value  in  our  eyes,  and  join  the  praise  of 
rarity  and  novelty  to  his  othiev  more  exalted  merits* 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  social  virtues  of  jus- 
tice and  fidelity.  They  are  highly  useful,  or  indeed  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind  :  But  the 
bmefit,  r^suhing  from  them»  is  not  the  consequence  of 
every  mdividual  single  actj  but  arises  from  the  whole 
scheme  or  system,  concurred  in  by  the  whole,  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  society.  General  peace  and  order  are 
the  attendants  of  justice  or  a  general  ab&tiiftnce  from  tb^ 
possessions  of  others  :  But  a  particular  regard  lo  the  pas- 
ticvdar  right  of  one  individual  citizen  may  frequently,  con- 
sidered in  itself^  be  productive  of  pernicious  consegjuences. 
The  result  of  the  individual  acts  is  here,  in  many  instan* 
ces,  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  whole  system  of  ac- 
tions ;  and  the  former  may  be  extremely  hurtful,  while 
the  latter  .is,  to  the  highest  degree,  advantageous.  Riches» 
inherited  from  a  parent,  are,  in  a  bad  man's  hand,  the  in- 
strument of  mischief.  The  right  of  succession  may,  ia 
one  instance,  be  hurtful.  Its  benefit  arises  only  from  the 
observance  of  the  general  rule ;  and  it  is  suflicient,  if  com- 
pensation be  thereby  made  for  all  the  ills  and  inconve- 
niencies  which  flpw  from  particular  characters  and  situa- 
tions. 
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Cyras,  young  and  unexperienced,  comtdered  ooly  the 
indtridual  case  before  him,  and  refleaed  on  a  limited  £l- 
iMw  and  coDventence,  wLkb  he  assigned  the  Icng  coai  to 
the  tall  boy,  and  the  sliort  coat  to  the  other  of  smaller 
siae.  His  governor  tnatructed  him  better ;  while  he 
potnted  out  more  enlarged  views  and  conseqaeuces,  and 
informed  his  pupil  of  the  genera!,  iriflexihie  rules,  neces- 
sary to  sMppoFt  general  peace  and  order  in  society. 

The  happiness  and  prosperity  of  mankind,  arising  from 
the  social  virtue  of  benevolence  and  its  subdirisions,  may 
be  compared  to  a  wall,  built  by  many  hands  i  which  still 
rises  by  each  stone,  that  is  heaped  upon  it,  atid  receives 
increase  proportional  to  the  diligence  and  care  of  each 
workman.  The  same  happiness,  raised  by  the  socral  vir» 
tue  of  justice  and  its  subdivisions,  m.Ty  be  compared  to  the 
building  of  a  vault,  where  each  individual  stone  would,  of 
itself,  fall  to  the  ground ;  nor  h  the  whole  fabric  supported 
but  by  the  mutual  assistance  and  combination  of  its  corres- 
ponding parts. 

All  the  laws  of  nature,  which  regulate  property,  as  well 
as  all  civil  laws,  are  general,  and  regard  alone  some  «£• 
sential  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  taking  into  eon- 
sideratien  the  characters,  situations,  and  connections  of  the 
person  concerned,  or  any  particular  consequences  which 
may  result  from  the  determination  of  these  laws,  in  any 
particular  case  which  offers.  They  deprive,  without 
temple,  a  beneficent  man  of  all  iiis  possessions,  if  acquired 
by  mistake,  without  a  good  title  ;  in  order  to  bestow 
1  on  a  selfish  miser,  who  has  already  heaped  up  im- 
e  stores  of  superfluous  riches.  Public  utility  requires, 
t  property  should  be  rcgubisd  by  general,  inflexible 
nJes  ;.  and'  though  such  rules  lo-e  adopted  as  best  serve  the 
same  end  of  public  utility, ,ii  is  iaipoiiiblc  for  them  to  pre- 
r#ent  all  particular  hard>hipi>  or  make  beneficial  come 
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qoences  result  firom  every  individual  case.  It  is  sufficient, 
if.  the  whole  plan  or  scheme  be  necessary  to  the  support 
of  civil  society,  and  if  the  balance  of  good,  in  the  main,do 
thereby  preponderate  much  above  that  of  eviL  Even  the 
general  laws  of  the  universe,  though  planned  by  Infinite 

.  Wisdom,  cannot  exclude  all  evil  or  inconvenience,  in  every 
psurticular  operation. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  Justice  arises  firom 
HUMAN  CONVENTIONS,  and  proceeds  firom  the  voluntary 
choice,  consent,  or  combination  of  mankind.  If  by  tm* 
vention  be  here  meant  a  promise  (which  is  the  most  usual 
sense  of  the  word),  notUng  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
position.  The  observance  of  promises  is  itself  one  of  the 
most  considerable  parts  of  justice  \  and  we  are  not  surely 
bound  to  keep  our  word,  because  we  have  given  our  word 
to  keep  it.  But  if  by  convention  be  meant  a  sense  of 
common  interest ;  which  sense  each  man  feels  in  his  own 
breast,  which  he  remarks  in  his  fellows,  and  which  carries 
him,  in  concurrence  with  others,  into  a  general  plan  or 
system  of  actions,  which  tends  to  public  utUity  \  it  must 
be  owned,  that,  in  this  sense,  justice  arises  firom  human 

'  conventions.  For  if  it  be  allowed  (what  is,  indeed,  evi- 
dent) that  the  particular  consequences  of  a  particular  act 
of  justice  may  be  hurtful  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  indi- 
viduals ;  it  follows,  that  every  man,  in  embracing  that  vir- 
tue, must  have  an  eye  to  the  whole  plan  or  system,  and 
must  expect  the  concurrence  of  his  fellows  in  the  same 
conduct  and  behaviour.  Did  all  his  views  terminate  in  the 
consequences  of'  each  act  of  his  own,  his  benevolence 
and  humanity,  as  well  as  his  self-love,  might  often  pre- 
scribe to  him  measures  of  conduct  very  different  from 
those,  which  are  agreeable  to  the  strict  rules  of  right  and 
justice. 
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Thus  two  men  pitU  the  oars  of  a  boat  by  common  con- 
vention^  tar  common  interest^  without  any  promise  or 
contract :  Thus  gold  and  silver  are  made  die  measures  of 
exchange;  thus  speech,and  words^  and  language,  are  fixed^ 
by  human  conTention  and  agreement.  Whatever  is  ad- 
vantageous to  two  or  more  persons,  if  all  perform  their 
part ;  but  what  loses  all  advantage,  if  only  one  perform, 
can  arise  from  no  other  principle.  There  would  other- 
wise be  no  motive  for  any  one  of  them  to  enter  into  that 
scheme  of  conduct  *. 

The  word,  natural,  •  is  commonly  taken  in  so  many 
senses,  and  is  of  so  loose  a  signification,  that  it  seems  vain  to 
dispute  whether  justice  be  natural  or  not.  If  self-love,  if 
benevolence  be  natural  to  man  $  if  reason  and  forethought 
be  also  natural  \  then  may  the  same  epithet  be  applied  to 
justice,  order,  fidelity,  property,  society.  Men's  inclina* 
nation,  their  necessities,  lead  them  to  combine  \  their  un- 
derstanding and  experience  tell  them,  that  this  combina* 
tion  is  impossible,  where  each  governs  himself  by  no  rule, 
and  pays  no  regard  to  the  possessions  of  others :  And  from 
these  passions  and  reflections  conjoined,  as  soon  as  we  ob- 
serve like  passions  and  reflections,  in  others,  the  sentiment 
of  justice,  throughout  all  ages,  has  infallibly  and  certainly 
had  place,  to  some  degree  or  other,  in  every  individual  of 
the  human  species.  In  so  sagacious  an  animal,  what  ne- 
cessarily arises  from  the  exertion  of  his  intellectual  facuU 
ties,  may  justly  be  esteemed  natural  f . 

Among  all  civilized  nations,  it  has  been  the  constant 
endeavour  to  remove  every  thing  arbitrary  and  partial 
from  the  decision  of  property,  and  to  six  the  sentence  of 

♦  See  NoTi  [PP.} 
f  See  NoTi  LQQ*] 
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judiges  b]P  such  general  views  and  coaeiderafeioM^  as  may 
be  equal  to  every  member  of  the  society.  For  besides^ 
that  nothing  coidd  be  more  cbngerous  than  to  accttstont 
tll»  beach>  even  io»  the  smallest  tnstascef  to  regard  pri- 
vate friendship  or  enmity ;  it  is  certain^  that  meny  wbeve 
they  imagine  that  there  was  no  other  reason  for  the  pre- 
ference of  th^  adversary  but  personal  ixnmr,  are  apt 
to  entertain  the  strongest  iU-will  against  the  m;^[istrate9 
and  judges  When  natural  reason,  therefore^  points  onk 
no  fixed  view  of  public  utility,  by  which  a  controversy 
of  property  can  be  decided>  positive  laws  are  often  fram- 
ed to  supply  its  place,  and  direct  th^  procedure  of  all 
courts  of  judicature.  Where  these  two  fail^  as  oftea 
happens>  precedents  sa«  called  for  i  and  a  fanner  decwMtf 
diough  given  itself  without  any  sufficient  reason,  jasd^ 
becomes  a  sufficient  reascm  fbtr  a  new  decision*  If  iSniA 
laws  and  precedents  be  wanting,  uo^perfect  and  indkred 
(MKS  are  brouj^  in  aid ;  and  the]  controverted-  case  is 
ranged  under  them,  by  analogical  reasonings  and  compa- 
risons, and  similitudes  and  correspondencies,  which  am 
often  more  £anciftd  than  real.  In  general,  it  may  saMy 
be  affirmed,  that  jurisprudence  is%  in  this  re^ct».  dsfier^ 
ent  from  all  the  sciences ;  and  that  in  many  of  its  nicer 
questions,  there  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  truth  or 
fabehood  on  either  side*  If  one  pleader  bring  the  case 
under  any  former  law  or  precedent,  by  a  refined  analogy 
or  comparison ;  the  opposite  pleader  is  not  at  a  loss  to 
find  an  opposite  analogy  or  comparbon  :  And  the  pre* 
'  ference  given  by  the  judge  is  often  founded  more  on 
taste  and  imagination  than  on  any  solid  argument*.  Pnb^ 
lie  utility  is  the  general  object  of  all  courts  of  judica- 
ture ;  and  this  utility,  too,  requires  a  stable  rule  in  aU 
controversies :  But  where  several  rules,  nearly  equal  and 
indifferent,  present  themselves,  it  is  a  very  slight  turn  of 
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thought  which  fixes  the  decision  in  favour  of  either 
party*. 

We  may  just  observci  before  we  conclude  this  subject) 
that}  after  the  laws  of  justice  are  fixed  by  views  of  gene- 
ral utility,  the  injury,  the  hardship,  the  harm,  which  result 
to  an  individual  from  a  violation  of  them,  enter  very  much 
into  consideration,  and  are  a  great  source  of  that  univer- 
sal  blame,  which  attends  every  wrong  or  iniquity.  By  the 
laws  of  society,  this  coat,  this  horse  is  mine,  and  ought  to 
remain  perpetually  in  my  possession :  I  reckon  on  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  it :  By  deprivins;  me  of  it,  you  dis- 
appoint my  expectations,  and  doubly  displease  me,  and 
offend  every  bystander.  It  is  a  publick  wrong,  so  far  as 
the  rules  of  equity  are  violated :  It  is  a  private  harm,  so 
£u*  as  an  individual  is  injured.  And  though  the  second 
consideration  could  have  no  place,  were  not  the  former 
previously  established ;  for  otherwise  the  distinction  of 
mine  and  thine  would  be  unknown  in  society :  Tet  there 
is  no  question,  but  the  regard  to  general  good  is  much  en- 
forced by  the  respect  to  particular.  What  injures  the 
community,  without  hurting  any  individual,  is  often  more 
lightly  thought  of.  But  where  the  greatest  public  wrong 
is  also  conjoined  with  a  considerable  private  one,  no  won- 
der the  highest  disapprobation  attends  so  iniquitous  a  be- 
haviour. 

♦  See  Note  [RR.] 


"Nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  philosophers  to  < 
croach  upon  the  province  of  grammari^Ds }  and  to  engage 
in  disputes  of  words,  while  they  imagine  that  lliey  are 
handling  controversies  of  the  deepest  importance  and  con- 
cern. It  was  in  order  to  avoid  altercacionii,  so  frivolous 
and  endless,  that  I  endeavoured  to  state,  with  the  utmost 
caution,  the  object  of  our  present  inquiry  ;  and  proposed 
simply  to  collect,  on  the  one  hand,  a  list  of  those  mental 
qualities  which  are  the  object  of  love  or  esteem,  and  form 
a  part  of  personal  merit ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cata- 
logue of  those  qualities  which  are  the  object  of  censure  or 
reproach,  and  which  detract  from  the  character  of  the  per- 
son possessed  of  them ;  subjoining  some  reflections  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  these  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame. 
On  all  occasions,  where  there  might  arise  the  least  hesita- 
tion, I  avoided  the  terms  virtue  and  vira  because  some  of 
those  qualities  which  I  classed  among  the  objects  of  praise 
receive,  in  the  English  language,  the  appellation  oiiahnfj, 
rather  than  of  virtues ;  as  some  of  the  blamcable  or  cen- 
surable qualities  are  often  called  dtfecij  rather  than  vices.,  a 
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It  may  now,  perhaps,  be  expected,  that,  before  we  con- 
dude  this  moral  inquiry,  we  should  exactly  separate  the 
one  from  the  other  ;  should  mark  the  precise  boundaries 
of  virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects  ;  and  should  ex- 
plain the  reason  and  origin  of  that  distinction.  But  in  or- 
der to  excuse  myself  from  this  imdertaking,  which  would 
at  last,  prove  only  a  grammatical  inquiry,  I  shall  subioin 
the  four  following  reflections,  which  shall  contain  all  that 
I  intend  to  say  on  the  present  subject. 

Firsts  I  do  not  find,  that  in  the  English  or  any  other 
modern  tongue,  the  boundaries  are  exactly  fixed  between 
virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects  \    or  that  a  precise 
definition  can  be  given  of  the  one  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  other.     Were  we  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the 
ttteemaUe  qualities  alone^  which  ire  vcrfuntary,  are  en- 
titled to  the  appellatioa*of  virluet,  we  should  aoon  rctoUect 
the  qualities  of  courage»  equanimity,  pAti^ncei  sel^com- 
mand  s    with  many  others,  which  almost  every  knguige 
classes  under  this  appellation^  though  they  depend  little  or 
not  at  all  on  our  choice.     Should  we  afiirm  that  the  quali- 
ties alone,  which  prompt  us  to  act  our  part  in  society,  are 
entitled  to  that  honourable  distinction ;  it  must  immediate- 
ly occur,  that  these  are  indeed  the  most  valuable  qoalkies, 
and  are  commonly  denominated  the  soeiJ  virtues  ;  but  that 
this  very  epithet  supposes  that  there  are  also  virtues  tt 
another  species.    Should  we  lay  hold  of  the  distinction  m 
between  intilhcttud  and  litfrW  endowments,  and  afBrm  tike 
last  alone  to  be  the  real  tiad  genuine  virtues^  because  they 
alone  lead  to  action  \  we  should  find  that  many  of  these 
qualities,  usually  called  intellectual  virtues,  such  as  pru- 
dence, penetration,  discernment^   discretion^  had  aho  a 
considerable  influence  on  conduct.    The  distinction  be- 
tween the  hart  and  the  head  may  also  be  adopted :  Tlie 
qualities  of  the  first  ipgy  be  defined  such  as  in  their  imme- 
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diate  exerdon  are  accompanjetl  with  a  fueling  or  senti- 
■nent ;  and  these  alone  may  be  called  the  genuine  virtues : 
But  industry,  frugality,  temjierance,  secrecy,  perseverant*, 
and  many  other  laudable  powers  or  habits,  generally  styled 
virtues,  are  exerted  wihout  any  immediaie  senriment  in 
the  person  possessed  of  them  ;  and  are  only  bnovn  to 
him  by  their  eSects.  It  is  fortunate,  amidst  all  this  seem- 
ing perplexity,  that  the  question)  being  merely  verbal> 
cannot  posdUy  be  of  any  importance.  A  moral,  philo> 
tophical  discourse,  needs  not  enter  into  all  these  caprices 
of  language,  which  are  so  variable  in  diflerent  dialects, 
and  in  different  ages  of  the  same  dialect.  But  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  me,  that,  though  it  is  always  allowed 
that  there  are  virtues  of  many  different  kinds,  yet,  when  it 
man  is  called  virtuaas,  or  is  denominated  a  man  of  yirtiie, 
we  chiefly  regard  his  social  qualities,  which  we,  indeed, 
the  most  valuable.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  certain  that 
any  remarkable  defect  in  courage,  temperance,  economy, 
industry,  understanding,  dignity  of  mind,  would  bereav* 
even  a  very  good-natured,  honest  man,  of  this  honourable 
appellation.  Who  did  ever  say,  except  by  way  of  irony, 
that  such  a  one  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  but  an  egregi- 
ous blockhead  .' 

But,  sectmdly,  it  is  no  wonder,  tliat  languages  should  not 
be  very  precise  in  marking  the  bountlaries  between  virtues 
«nd  talents,  vices  and  defects  ;  »ncc  there  is  so  little  di>> 
tinction  made  in  our  internal  estimation  of  them.  It 
seemsiiideedcettain,  that  the //nftrwnf  of  comeious  woith, 
the  self-satisfaction  proceeding  from  a  review  of  a  man*! 
own  conduct  and  character  j  it  seems  certain,  I  say,  that 
this  sentiment,  which,  though  the  most  common  of  all 
others,  has  no  proper  name  in  o\u-  language  ",  arises  from 
th?  Endowments  of  courage  and  capacity,  industry  and  in- 
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genuity,  as  well  as  from  any  other  mental  excellencies.  Whp, 
on  the  other  hand^  is  not  deeply  mortified  with  reflecting 
on  his  own  folly  and  dissoluteness,  and  feels  not  a  secret 
sting  or  compunction,  whenever  his  memory  presents  any 
past  occurrence,  where  he  behaved  with  stupidity  or  ill« 
manners?  No  time  can  efiace  the  cruel  ideas  of  a  man's 
own  foolish  conduct,  or  of  affronts,  which  cowardice  or 
impudence  has  brought  upon  him.  They  still  haunt  his 
solitary  hours,  damp  his  most  aspiring  thoughts,  and  show 
him,  even  to  himself,  in  the  most  contemptible  and  most 
odious  colours  imaginable. 

What  is  there,  too,  we  are  more  anxious  to  conceal 
from  others  than  such  blunders,  infirmities,  and  mean- 
nesses, or  more  dread  to  have  exposed  by  raillery  and 
satire  ?  And  is  not  the  chief  object  of  vanity,  our  bravery 
or  learning,  our  wit  or  breeding,  our  eloquence  er  address, 
our  taste  or  abilities  ?  These  we  display  with  care,  if  not 
with  ostentation ;  and  we  commonly  show  more  ambition 
of  excelling  in  them,  than  even  in  the  social  virtues  them- 
selves, which  are,  in  reality,  of  such  superior  excellence. 
Good-nature  and  honesty,  especially  the  latter,  are  so  in- 
dispensably required,  that,  though  the  greatest  censure 
attends  any  violation  of  these  duties,  no  eminent  praise  fol- 
lows such  common  instances  of  them,  as  seem  essential  to 
the  support  of  human  society.  And  hence  the  reason,  in 
my  opinion,  why,  though  men  often  extol  so  liberally  the 
qualities  of  their  heart,  they  are  shy  in  commending  the 
^endowments  of  their  head. :  Because  the  latter  virtues, 
being  supposed  more  rare  and  extraordinary,  are  observ- 
ed to  be  the  more  usual  objects  of  pride  and  self-conceit  i 
and  when  boasted  of,  beget  a  strong  suspicion  of  these 
sentiments. 

It  is  hard  to  tell,  whether  you  hurt  a  man's  character 
most  by  calling  him  a  knave  or  d,  coward,  and  whether  a 
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beastly  glutton  or  drunkard  be  not  as  odious  and  contemp- 
tible^  as  a  selfish,  ungenerous  miser.  Give  me  my  choice^ 
and  I  would  rather^  for  my  own  happiness  and  self-enjoy- 
ment, have  a  friendly  humane  hearti  than  possess  all  the 
other  virtues  of  Demosthenes  and  Philip  united.  But  I 
would  rather  pass  with  the  world  for  one  endowed  with 
extensive  genius  and  intrepid  courage^  and  should  thence 
expect  stronger  instances  of  general  applause  and  adoii- 
ration.  The  figure  which  a  man  makes  in  life,  the  recep- 
tion which  he  meets  with  in  company,  the  esteem  paid 
him  by  his  acquaintance ;  all  these  advantages  depends  as 
much  upon  his  good  sense  and  judgment,  as  upon  any 
other  part  of  his  character.  Had  a  man  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  and  were  the  farthest  removed  from 
all  injustice  and  violence,  he  would  never  be  able  to  make 
himself  be  much  regarded^  without  a  moderate  share^  at 
least,  of  parts  and  understanding. 

What  is  it  then  we  can  here  dispute  about  ?  If  sense 
and  courage,  temperance  and  industry,  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge, confessedly  form  a  considerable  part  oi personal  me* 
rit :  if  a  man  possessed  of  these  qualities,  is  both  better 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  better  entitled  to  the  good-will, 
esteem,  and  services  of  others,  than  one  entirely  destitute 
of  them  ^  if,  in  short,  the  sentiments  are  similar  which  arise 
from  these  endowments  and  from  the  social  virtues  y  is 
there  any  reason  for  being  so  extremely  scrupulous  about 
a  ivcrdy  or  disputing  whether  tliey  be  entitled  to  the  de- 
nomination of  virtues  ?  It  may,  indeed,  be  pretended,  that 
the  sentiment  of  approbation,  which  those  accomplishments 
produce,  besides  its  being  infenoKy  is  also  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  attends  the  virtues  of  justice  and  humani- 
ty. But  this  seems  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  ranking 
thcni  entirely  under  difil*rent  classes  and  appellations. 
The  character  of  Caesar  and  that  of  Cato,  as  drawn  by  Sal- 
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lusti  are  both  of  them  virtuous,  in  the  strictest  and  most' 
limited  sense  of  the  word ;  but  in  a  different  way :  Nor 
are  the  sentiments  entirely  the  same  which  arise  from 
them.  The  one  produces  love  ;  the  other  esteem :  The 
(Hie  is  amiable  \  the  other  awful :  We  should  wish  to  meet 
the  one  character  in  a  friend  :  the  other  we  should  be 
ambitious  of  in  ourselves.  In  like  manner,  the  approba- 
tion, which  attends  temperance,  or  industry,  or  frugality, 
may  be  somewhat  different  from  that  which  is  paid  to  the 
social  virtues,  without  making  them  entirely  of  a  different 
species.  And,  indeed,  we  may  observe,  that  these  endow- 
ments, more  than  the  other  virtues,  produce  not,  all  jof 
them,  the  same  kind  of  approbation.  Good  sense  and 
genius  beget  esteem  and  regard :  Wit  and  humour  excite 
love  and  affection  *. 

Most  people,  I  believe,  will  naturally,  without  preme- 
ditation, assent  to  the  definition  of  the  elegant  and  judi- 
cious poet. 

Virtue  (for  mere  good  nature  is  a  fool) 
Is  sense  and  Kpirit  with  humanity  f . 

What  pretensions  has  a  man  to  our  generous  assistance 
or  good  offices,  who  has  dissipated  his  wealth  in  profuse 
expences,  idle  vanities,  chimerical  projects,  dissolute  plea- 
sures, or  extravagant  gaming  ?  These  vices  (for  we  scruple 
not  to  call  them  such)  bring  misery  unpitied,  and  contempt 
on  every  one  addicted  to  them. 

Achaeus,  a  wise  and  prudent  prince,  fell  into  a  fatal 
snare,  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  life,  after  having 
used  every  reasonable  precaution  to  guard  himself  against 
it.  On  that  account,  says  the  historian,  he  is  a  just  ob- 
ject of  regard  and  compassion-:  His  betrayers  alone  of 
hatred  and  contempt  %. 

*  See  Note  [Tl'.] 

f  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health.     Book  IV. 

J  Polybius,  lib.  riii.  cap.  2. 
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The  precipitate  flight  and  improvident  negligence  of 
Pompey,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  appeared  such 
notorious  blunders  to  Cicero,  as  quite  palled  his  friendship 
towards  that  great  man.  In  the  same  mannery  says  he,  as 
want  of  cleanliness^  decency ^  or  discretion  in  a  mistress ^  are 
found  to  alienate  our  affections <,  For  so  he  expresses  himself, 
where  he  talks,  not  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  but 
in  that  of  a  statesman  and  man  of  the  world,  to  his  friend 
Atticus  *. 

But  the  same  Cicero,  in  imitation  of  all  the  ancient 
moralists,  whep  he  reasons  as  a  philosopher,  enlarges  very 
much  his  ideas  of  virtue,  and  comprehends  every  laudable 
quality  or  endowment  of  the  mind,  under  that  honour- 
able appellation.  This  leads  to  the  third  reflection,  which 
we  proposed  to  make,  (to  wit),  that  the  ancient  moralists, 
the  best  models,  made  no  material  distinction  among  the 
diflerent  species  of  mental  endowments  and  defects,  but 
treated  all  alike  under  the  appellation  of  virtues  and  vices, 
and  made  them  indiscriminately  the  object  of  their  moral 
reasonings.  The  prudence  explained  in  Cicero's  Offices :{:, 
IS  that  sagacity,  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
and  preserves  us  from  error  and  mistake.  Magnanimity,^ 
temperance^  decency^  are  there  also  at  large  discoursed  of. 
And  as  that  eloquent  moralist  followed  the  common  re- 
ceived division  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  ;  our  social 
duties  form  but  one  head,  in  the  general  distribution  of 
his  subject  $. 

We  need  only  peruse  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Aristotle's 
Ethics  to'be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  courage,  temperance, 
magnificence,  magnanimity,  modesty,   prudetice,  and  a 

*  Lib.  ix.  epist,  10.  \  Lib.  i.  cap.  6. 
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manly  openness,  among  the  virtues,  as  well  as  justice  and 
friendship. 

To  sustain  and  to  abstain^  that  is»  to  be  patient  and  con- 
tinent, appeared  to  some  of  the  ancients  a  summary  com- 
prehension of  all  morals. 

Epictetus  has  scarcely  ever  mentioned  the  sentiment  of 
humanity  and  compassion,  but  in  order  to  put  his  disciples 
on  their  guard  against  it.  The  virtue  of  the  Stoics  seems 
to  consist  cliiefly  in  a  firm  temper  and  a  sound  understand- 
ing. With  them,  as  with  Solomon  and  the  eastern  mo- 
ralists, folly  and  wisdom  are  equivalent  to  ^e  and  virtue. 

Men  will  praise  tliee,  says  David  *,  when  thou  dost 
well  unto  thyself.  I  hate  a  wise  man,  says  the  Greek 
poet,  who  is  not  wise  to  himself  f. 

Plutarch  is  no  more  cramped  by  systems  in  his  philoso- 
phy than  in  his  history.  Where  he  compares  the  great 
men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fairly  sets  in  opposition  all 
their  blemishes  and  accomplishments  of  whatever  kind,and 
omits  nothing  considerable,  which  can  either  depress  or 
exalt  their  charactef%.  His  moral  discourses  contain  the 
same  free  and  natural  censure  of  men  and  manners. 

The  character  of  Hannibal,  as  drawn  by  Livy  Xy  is  es- 
teemed  partial,  but  allows  him  many  eminent  virtues. 
Never  was  there  a  genius,  says  the  historian,  more  equally 
fitted  for  those  opposite  offices  of  commanding  and  obey- 
ing ;  and  it  were,  therefore,  difficult  to  determine  whether 
he  rendered  himsejf  dearer  to  the  general  or  to  the  army. 
To  none  would  Hasdrubal  entrust  more  willingly  the 
conduct  of  any  dangerous  enterprise ;  under  none  did  the 
soldiers  discover  more  courage  and  confidence.  Great 
boldness  in  facing  danger  \  great  prudence  in  the  midst  of 

-^  Psttlin  xlix. 
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it.  No  labour  could, fatigue  his  body  or  subdue  his  mind. 
Cold  and  heat  were  indifferent  to  him  :  Meat  and  drink 
he  sought  as  supplies  to  the  necessities  of  nature^  not  as 
gratifications  of  his  voluptuous  appetites.  Walking  or 
rest  he  used  indiscriminately,  by  night  or  by  day. — ^Thcse 
great  Virtues  were  balanced  by  great  Vices  :  Inhuman 
cruelty  5  perfidy  more  thzn  punic ;  no  truth,  no  faith,  no 
regard  to  oaths,  promises,  or  religion. 

The  character  of ,  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  be  found  in 
Guicdardin  *,  is  pretty  similar,  but  juster  ;  and  is  a  proof, 
that  even  the  moderns,  where  they  speak  naturally,  hold 
the  same  language  with  the  ancients.  In  this  pope,  says 
he,  there  was  a  singular  capacity  and  judgment :  Admira- 
ble prudence  ;  a  wonderful  talent  of  persuasion  ;  and  in 
all  momentous  enterprises,  a  diligence  and  dexterity  incre- 
dible. But  these  virtues  were  infinitely  overbalanced  by 
fais  vices ;  no  faith,  no  religion,  insatiable  avarice,  exorbi- 
tant ambition,  and  a  more  than  barbarous  cruelty. 

Polybiusf,  reprehending  Timaeus  for  his  partiality 
against  Agathodes,  whom  he  himself  allows  to  be  the 
most  cruel  and  impious  of  all  tyrants,  says  :  If  he  took  re- 
fuge in  Syracuse,  as  asserted  by  that  historian,  flying  the 
dirt  and  smoke,  and  toil,  of  his  former  profession  of  a 
potter  5  and  if,  proceeding  from  such  slender  beginnings, 
he  became  master,  in  a  little  time,  of  all  Sicily  j  brought 
the  Carthaginian  state  into  the  utmost  danger;  and  at  last 
died  in  old  age,  and  in  possession  of  sovereign  dignity : 
Must  he  not  be  allowed  something  prodigious  and  extra- 
ordinary, and  to  have  possessed  great  talents  and  capacity 
for  business  and  action  ?  His  historian,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  have  alone  related  what  tended  to  his  reproach  and 
infamy ;  but  also  vfhsit  might  redound  to  his  Praise  an^ 
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In  general;  we  may  obsenre^  that  tlie  distinction  of  vo- 
luntary or  involuntary  was  little  regarded  by  the  ancients 
in  their  moral  reasonings ;  where  they  frequently  treated 
the  question  as  very  doubtfiiU  ivhetlur  virtue  could  be  taught 
or  not*  ?  They  justly  considered^  that  cowardice,  mean* 
nessy  levity,  anxiety,  impatience,  folly,  and  many  other 
qualities  of  the  mind,  might  appear  ridiculous  and  deform- 
ed, contemptible  and  odious,  though  independent  of  the 
will.  Nor  could  it  be  supposed,  at  all  times,  in  every 
man's  power  to  attain  every  kind  of  mental,  more  than 
of  exterior  beauty. 

And  here  there  recurs  the  fourth  reflection  which  I 
purposed  to  make,  in  suggesting  the  reason,  why  modem 
philosophers  have  often  followed  a  course,  in  their  moral 
inquiries,  so  different  from  that  of  the  ancients.  In  later 
times,  philosophy  of  all  kinds,  especially  ethics,  have  been 
more  closely  united  with  theology  than  ever  they  were 
observed  to  be  among  the  Heathens  ;  and  as  this  latter 
science  admits  of  no  terms  of  composition,  but  bends 
every  branch  of  knowledge  to  its  own  purpose,  with- 
out much  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  to  the 
unbiassed  sentiments  of  the  mind,  hence  reasoning,  and 
even  language,  have  been  warped  from  their  natural 
course,  and  distinctions  have  been  endeavoured  to  be  es- 
tablished, where  the  difference  of  the  object  was,  in  a 
manner,  imperceptible.  Philosophers,  or  rather  divines 
under  that  disguise,  treating  all  morals  as  on  a  like  foot- 
ing with  civil  laws,  guarded  by  the  sanctions  of  reward 
and  punishment,  were  necessarily  led  to  render  this  cir- 
cumstance, of  voluntary  or  involuntart/^  the  foundation  of 
their  whole  theory.     Every  one  may  employ  terms  in  what 

*  Vid.  Plat>  in  Meiionc,  Senccn  de  otto  mp.  cap.  01.  So  also  Horace, 
VirtuUm  doclrina  parti,  naturane  donet,  Kpist.  lib.  i.  t-p.  lb;  A^^scluuei) 
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sense  he  pleases  :  But  thiS)  in  the  mean  timet  niust  be  al- 
lowedj  that  sentiments  are  every  day  experienced  of  blame 
and  prabe,  which  have  objects  beyond  the  dominion  of  the 
will  or  choice^  and  of  which  it  behoves  US|  if  not  as  mo« 
ralists,  as  speculative  philosophers  at  leasts  to  give  some  sa^* 
tisfactory  theory  or  explication. 

A  blemish,  a  fault,  a  vice,  a  crime  ;  these  expressions 
seem  to  denote  different  degrees  of  censure  and  disappro- 
bation,  which  are  however,  all  of  them,  at  the  bottom,pretty 
nearly  of  the  same  kind  or  species.  The  explication  of 
one  will  easily  lead  us  into  a  just  conception  of  the  others ; 
and  it  is  of  greater  consequence  to  attend  to  things  than  to 
verbal  appellations.  That  we  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves  it 
confessed  even  in  the  most  vulgar  system  of  morals ;  and 
it  must  be  of  consequence  to  examine  that  duty,  in  order 
to  see,  whether  it  bears  any  affinity  to  that  which  we  owe 
to  society.  It  is  probable  that  the  approbation,  at- 
tending the  observance  of  both,  is  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  arises  from  similar,  principles ;  whatever  appellatioB 
we  may  give  tQ  either  of  these  excellencies. 
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My  friend  Palamedes,  who  is  as  great  a  rambler  in  his 
principles  as  in  his  person^  and  who  has  run  over^  by  study 
and  travely  almost  every  region  of  the  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial world,  sqrprised  me  lately  with  an  account  of  a  na* 
tiouj  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  had  passed  a  considerable 
part  of  his  life,  and  whom  he  found,  in  the  main,  a  people 
extremely  civilized  and  intelligent. 

There  is  a  country,  said  he,  in  the  world,  called  FourlTj 
no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  latitude,  whose  inhabitants 
have  ways  of  thinking,  in  many  things,  particularly  in 
morals,  diametrically  opposite  to  ours.  When  t  came 
among  them,  I  found  that  I  must  submit  to  double  pains ; 
first  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  their  language,  and 
then  to  know  the  import  of  those  terms,  and  the  praise  or. 
blame  attached  to  them.  After  a  word  had  been  explain- 
ed to  me,  and  a  character,  which  it  expressed,  had  been 
described,  I  concluded,  that  such  an  epithet  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  greatest  reproach  in  the  world  ;  and  was  ex« 
tremely  surprised  to  find  one  in  a  public  company,  ap« 
ply  it  to  a  person,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  strictest  in* 
timacy  and  friendship.  -  Toufancyy  said  I,  one  day,  to  an 
acquaintance,  that  Changuis  //  tfour  mortal  enemy :  I  love  H 
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extinguish  quarrels  s  and  I  must,  therefore,  tell  you,  that  I 
luardhim  talk  of  you  in  the  most  obliging  manner.  But  to 
my  great  astonishmenti  when  I  repeated  Changuis*  wordsy 
though  I  had  both  remembered  and  understood  them  per- 
fectly, I  found,  that  they  were  taken  for  the  most  mortal 
affiront,  and  that  I  had  very  innocently  rendered  the  breach 
between  these  persons  altogether  irreparable- 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people  on  a 
very  advantageous  footing,  I  was  immediately  introduced 
to  the  best  company;  and  being  desired  by  Alcheic  to  live 
with  him,  I  readily  accepted  of  his  invitation  ;  as  I  found 
him  universally  esteemed  for  his  personal  merit,  and  indeed 
regarded  by  every  one  in  Fourli  as  a  perfect  character. 

One  evening  he  invited  me,  as  an  amusement,  to  bear 
him  company  in  a  serenade,  which  he  intended  to  give  to 
GuLKi,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  was  extremely  ena- 
moured ;  and  I  soon  found  that  his  taste  was  not  singular : 
For  we  met  many  of  his  rivab,  who  had  come  on  the  same 
errand.  I  very  naturally  concluded,  that  this  mistress  of 
his  must  be  one  of  the  finest  women  in  town  ;  and  I  alrea- 
dy felt  a  secret  inclination  to  see  her,  and  be  acquainted 
with  her.  But  as  the  moon  began  to  rise  I  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find,  that  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  university 
where  Gvlki  studied :  And  I  was  somewhat  ashamed  for 
having  attended  my  friend  on  such  an  icrrand. 

I  was  afterwards  told,  that  Alcheic's  choice  of  Gulki 
was  very  much  approved  of  by  all  the  good  company 
in  town ;  and  that  it  was  expected,  while  he  gratified 
his  own  passion,  he  would  perform  to  that  young  man 
the  same  good  office,  which  he  bad  himself  owed  to 
Elcouf.  It  seems  Alcheic  had  been  very  handsome 
in  his  youth,  had  been  courted  by  many  lovers ;  but 
had  bestowed  his  favours  chiefly  an  the  sage  Elcouf  : 
to  whom  he  was  sypposed  to  Qwe,  in  a  great  measure, 
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which  he  had  made  in  philosophf  i 


and  virtue. 

It  gave  me  some  surprise,  dut  Ai.chbic's  wife  (wJta 
by'the-byi?  happened  also  to  be  his  sister)  was  nuwiss 
scandalized  at  this  species  of  in&lelity. 

Much  about  the  same  lime  1  discovered  (for  it  was  n 
attempted  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  me  or  any  body}  that  ■ 
Alchbic  w:ts  a  murderer  itnd  a  parricide,  and  had  put  i 
death  an  innocent  person,  the  most  nearly  connected  with.  J 
him,  and  whom  he  was  bound  to  protect  and  defend  b 
all  the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity.     When  I  asked,  witk 
all  the  caution  and  deference  imaginable)  what  v 
motive  for  this  action ;   he  replied  coolly,  that  he  was  not 
chen  so  much  at  case  in  his  circumstances  as  he  is 
sent,  and  that  he  had  acted,  in  tliat  particular,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  all  his  friends. 

Having  heard  Alcubic's  virtue  so  extremely  cele- 
brated, I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general  voice  of  accla- 
mation, and  only  asked,  by  way  of  curiosity,  as  a  stranger, 
wliich  of  all  his  noble  actions  was  most  highly  applaud- 
ed ;  and  1  soon  found,  that  all  sentiments  were  united 
in  giving  the  preference  to  the  assassination  of  Usbsk. 
This  UsBEK  had  been  to  the  lam  moment  Alcheic's 
intimate  friend,  had  laid  many  high  obligations  upon 
him,  had  even  saved  his  life  on  a  certain  occasion,  and 
had,  by  his  will,  wliieli  was  found  after  die  murder, 
made  him  heir  to  a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune. 
Alchgic,  it  seems,  conspired  with  about  twenty  or  thirty 
more,  most  of  them  also  Usbek's  friends',  and  falling  , 
altogether  on  that  unhappy  man,  when  be  was  no#  J 
aware,  they  had  torn  him  with  a  hundred  wounils ; 
given  him  that  reward  for  all  his  past  favours  and 
gations.  UsBEK,  said  the  general  voice  of  the  people 
had  jnany  great  and  good  qualities ;   His  very  vices  v 
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shining,  magnificent^  and  generous :  But  this  action  of 
Alcheic's  sets  him  hr  aboveUsBEK  in  the  eyes  of  all  judges 
of  merit ;  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  ever  perhaps  the 
sun  shone  upon. 

Another  part  of  Alcheic's  conduct,  which  I  also  found 
highly  applauded^  was  his  behaviour  towards  Calish,  with 
whom  he  was  joined  in  a  project  or  undertaking  of  some 
importance.  Calish,  being  a  passionate  man,  gave  Alcheic, 
one  day,  a  sound  drubbing ;  which  he  took  very  patiently^ 
waited  the  return  of  Cax^ish's  good  humour,  kept  still  a 
£ur  correspondence  with  him  ;  and  by  that  means  brought 
the  afi^r,  in  which  they  were  joined,  to  a  happy  issue,  and 
gained  to  lumself  immortal  honour  by  his  remarkable 
temper  and  moderation. 

I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in 
FoVRLi,by  whichi  learn,  that,  since  my  departure,  AlcheiCj 
fidling  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  has  fairly  hanged  him- 
self;  and  h^s  died  universally  regretted  and  applauded  in 
that  country*  So  virtuous  and  noble  a  life,  says  each 
FouRLiAN,  could  not  be  better  crowned  thui  by  so  nob}e 
an  end  ;  and  Alcheic  has  proved  by  this,  as  well  as  by  all 
his  other  actions,  what  was  his  constant  principle  dturing 
his  life,  and  what  he  boasted  of  near  his  last  moments, 
that  a  wise  man  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  great  god, 
ViTZLT.  This  is  the  name  of  the  supreme  deity  among 
the  Fourlians. 

The  notions  pf  this  people,  continued  Palamedes,  are  as 
extraordinary  with  regard  to  good-manners  and  sociable- 
ness,  as  with  regard  to  morals.  My  friend  Alcheic  formed 
once  a  party  for  my  entertainment,  composed  of  all  the 
prime  wits  and  philosophers  of  Fourli  ;  and  each  of  us 
brought  his  mess  along  with  him  to  the  place  where  we 
assembled.  I  observed  one  of  them  to  be  worse  provided 
than  the  rest,  and  offered  him  a  share  of  my  messj  which 
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happened  to  be  a  roasted  pullet :  And  I  could  not  but  re- 
mark, that  he  and  all  the  rest  of  the  company  smiled  at 
my  simplicity.  I  was  told  that  Alcheic  had  once  so  much 
interest  with  his  club  as  to  prevail  with  them'  to  eat  in 
common,  and  that  he  had  made  use  of  an  artifice  for  that 
purpose.  He  persuaded  those,  whom  he  observed  to  be 
nv$rst  provided,  to  offer  their  mess  to  the  company ;  after 
which,  the  others,  who  had  brought  more  delicate  fare^ 
were  ashamed  not  to  make  the  same  offer.  This  is  re- 
garded as  so  extraordinary  an  event,  that  it  has  since,  as 
I  learn,  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  Alcheig's  life» 
composed  by  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  Fourli. 

Pray,  said  I,  Palamedes,  when  you  were  at  Fourli,  did 
you  also  learn  the  art  of  turning  your  friends  into  ridiculey 
by  telling  them  strange  stories,  and  then  bugliing  at  them^ 
if  they  believed  you  ?  I  assure  you,  replied  he,  had  I 
been  disposed  to  learn  such  a  lesson,  there  was  no  place 
in  the  world  more  proper.  My  friend,  so  often  mentioned^ 
did  nothing,  from  morning  to  night,  but  sneer,  and  banter^ 
and  rally;  and  you  could  scarcely  ever  distinguish,  whether 
he  were  in  jest  or  earnest.  But  you  think,  then,  that  my 
story  is  improbable ;  and  that  I  have  used,  or  rather 
abused  the  privilege  of  a  traveller.  To  be  sure,  said  I, 
you  were  but  in  jest.  Such  barbarous  and  savage  manners 
are  not  only  incompatible  with  a  civilized,  intelligent  peo- 
ple, such  as  you  said  these  were  ;  but  are  scarcely  compa* 
tible  with  human  nature.  They  exceed  all  we  ever  read  of, 
among  the  Mingrelians  and  Topinamboues. 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care !  You  are  not  aware 
that  you  are  speaking  blasphemy,  and  are  abusing  your 
favourites,  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Athenians,  whom  I 
have  couched,  all  along,  under  these  bizarre  names  I  em- 
ployed. If  you  consider  aright,  there  is  not  one  stroke 
of  the  foregoing  character^  which  might  not  be  found  in 
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the  man  of  highest  merit  at  Athens,  without  dii 
in  the  least  from  the  brightness  of  his  character.  The 
amours  of  the  Greeks,  their  marriages  *,  and  the  ex- 
posing of  their  cUldreni  cannot  but  strike  you  immediately. 
The  death  of  Usbbk  is  an  exact  counter-part  to  that  of 
Caesar. 

All  to  a  trifle,  said  I,  interrupting  him  :   You  did  not 
mention  that  Usbek  was  an  usurper. 

I  did  not,  replied  he  ;  lest  you  should  discover  the  pa- 
rallel I  aimed  at.  But  even  adding  thb  circumstance,  we 
should  make  no  scruple,  according  to  our  sentiments  dF 
morals,  to  denominate  Brutus  and  Cassius  ungrateful  trad- 
tors  and  assassins :  though  you  know,  that  they  are,  per- 
haps, the  highest  characters  of  all  antiquity;  and  the 
.Athenians  erected  statues  to  them ;  which  they  placed 
near  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  their  own  de- 
liverers. And  if  you  think  this  circumstance,  which  you 
mention,  so  material  to  absolve  these  patriots,  I  shall  com- 
pensate it  by  another,  not  mentioned,  which  will  equally 
aggravate  their  crime.  A  few  days  before  the  execution 
of  their  fatal  purpose,  they  all  swore  fealty  to  Caesar  ;  and 
protesting  to  hold  his  person  ever  sacred,  they  touched  the 
altar  with  those  hands  which  they  had  already  armed  for 
his  destruction  f . 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  famous  and  applauded 
story  of  Themistocles,  and  of  his  patience  towards  Eury- 
biades,  the  Spartan,  his  commanding  officer,  who,  heated 
by  debate,  lifted  his  cane  to  him  in  a  council  of  war  (the 


*  The  laws  uf  Athene  allowed  a  man  to  marry  his  sister  by  the  futiier. 
Suluii*s  law  furhids  i)a;ileraBty  to  slaves,  an  being  an  act  of  too  great  cli;;^ 
iiity  for  such  mean  porsoiu. 

f  Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  iii.  Suetonius  in  vita  CnsariB. 


d  cudgelled  bim}}  Sfrih !  ci 
Athenian,  slriie  !  but  luar  me. 

You  are  too  good  a  scbolar  not  to  discover  the  ironic 
Socrates  and  his  Atbenian  club  in  my  last  slory  ■,  and  you 
will  certainly  observe,  that  it  is  exactly  copied  from  Xeno- 
phon,  with  a  variation  only  of  the  names  ".  And  I  ihinlt 
I  Have  fairly  made  it  appear,  that  an  Athenian  man  of 
merit  might  be  such  a  one  as  with  us  would  pass  for  in- 
cestuous, a  parricide,  an  assassin,  an  ungrateful  perjured 
traitor,  and  something  else  too  abominable  to  be  named  \ 
not  to  mention  his  rusticity  and  ill-manners.  And  having 
lived  in  this  manner,  his  death  might  be  entirely  suitable  : 
He  might  conclude  the  scene  by  a  desperate  act  of  self- 
murder,  and  die  with  tlie  most  absurd  blasphemies  in  his 
mouth.  And  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  shall  have  sta- 
tues, if  not  altars,  erected  tti  his  memory  ;  poems  and 
orations  sJiall  be  composed  in  his  praise  ;  great  sects  shall 
be  proud  of  calling  themselves  by  his  name  \  and  the  n 
distant  posterity  shall  blindly  continue  their  admirati 
Though  were  such  a  one  10  arise  among  themselves,  t 
woidd  justly  regard  him  with  horror  and  execration. 

I  might  ha\e  been  aware,  replied  1,  of  your  artifice. 
You  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  this  topic  :    and  an 
the  only    m^ui  I  ever    knew,    who   was    well  ac(|U»mi 
with  the  ancients,  and  did  not  extremely  admit 
But  instead  of  attacking  tlieir  philosoi>hy,  their  eloquent 
or  poetry,  the  usual  subjects  of  controversy  between  D 
you  now  seem  to  impeach  their  murals,  and  accuse  tl 
of  ignorance  in  a  stiencej  which  is  the  only  one,  in  my 
opinion,  in  which  they  are  not  surpassed  by  the  moderns. 
Geometry,  physics,  astronomy,   anatomyt  botany, 
grapby,  tiavigation :   in  these  we  justly  claim  tbe  supc 
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riority :  But  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  their  moralists  f 
Tour  representation  of  things  is  fallacious.  You  have,no 
indulgence  for  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  ages. 
Would  you  try  a  Greek  or  Roman  by  the  common  law 
of  England  ?  Hear  him  defend  himself  by  his  own  max- 
ims ;  and  then  pronounce. 

There  are  no  manners  so  innocent  or  reasonable,  but 
n^ay  be  rendered  odious  or  ridiculous,  if  measured  by  a 
standard,  unknown  to  the  persons ;  especially,  if  you 
employ  a  little  art  or  eloquence,  in  aggravating  some 
circumstances,  and  extenuating  others,  as  best  suits  the 
purpose  of  your  discourse.  All  these  artifices  may  easily 
be  retorted  on  you.  Could  I  inform  the  Athenians^  for 
instance,  that  there  was  a  nation,  in  whidi  adultery,  both 
active  and  passive,  so  to  speak,  was  in  the  highest  vogue 
and  esteem  :  In  which  every  man  of  education  chose  for 
his  mistress  a  married  woman,  the  wife,  perhaps,  of  liis 
friend  and  companion  \  and  valued  himself  upon  these 
infamous  conquests,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  several 
times  a  conqueror  in  boxing  or  wrestling  at  the  Olt/fnpL' 
games :  In  which  every  man  also  took  a  pride  in  his 
tameness  and  facility  with  regiirdto  his  own  wife,  and  was 
glad  to  make  friends  or  gain  interest  by  allowing  her  to 
prostitute  her  charms ;  and  even,  without  any  such  nK>» 
tive,  gave  her  full  liberty  and  indulgence :  I  ask,  what 
sentiments  the  Athenians  would  entertain  of  such  a  peo- 
ple 'y  they  who  never  mentioned  the  crime  of  adultery  but 
in  conjunction  with  robbery  and  poisoning  ?  Which 
would  they  admire  most,  the  villainy  or  the  meanness  of 
such  a  conduct  ? 

Should  I  add,  that  the  same  people  were  as  proud  of 
their  slavery  and  dependence  as  the  Athenians  of  their 
liberty  ;   and  though  a  man  among  them  were  oppressed. 
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Tu^SttSTfaopotorishctl,  InsulteJ,  or  imprisoned  by  tJh* 
tyrani,  he  would  siill  regsal  it  js  the  highest  merit  lo 
lore,  serve,  and  oi>ey  him ;  and  even  to  die  for  his  smal- 
lest glory  or  satisfaction  :  These  noble  Greeks  would  pro- 
bably aak  in«,  vi^iethcr  1  <poke  of  a  humnn  society,  or  of 
some  inferior,  servile  spedes. 

it  -Mas  then  I  might  inform  my  Athenun  audience,  thai 
these  people,  however,  wanted  not  spirit  and  bravery. 
If  a  man,  says  I,  though  their  intimate  friend,  should 
throw  out,  in  a  private  company,  a  raillery  sgatnst  them,  , 
Dearly  approaching  any  of  those,  with  which  your  gene* 
rals  and  demagogties  every  day  regale  each  other,  in  the 
fjce  of  tlw  whole  city,  they  never  can  forgive  him  j  but 
in  *der  to  revenge  diemwives,  they  oblige  him  imme- 
diateiy  lo  run  lliem  tlirough  the  body,  or  be  himself 
murdered.  And  if  a  man,  nbo  is  an  absolute  stranaer 
to  them,  sliould  desire  them,  at  the  peril  of  iheir  own 
liiie,  to  cut  tJie  throat  of  their  bosom- companion,  they 
immediately  obey,  and  think  themselves  highly  obliged 
and  honoured  by  the  commission.  These  are  their 
maxims  of  hmour  :  This  is  their  favourite  morality. 
,  But  though  so  ready  to  draw  their  sword  against  their 
friends  and  countrymen;  no  disgrace,  no  infamy,  no 
pain,  no  poverty,  will  ever  engage  these  people  lo  turn 
the  pc^nt  of  it  against  their  own  breaa.  A  mtui  of  rank 
would  row  in  the  galleys,  would  beg  his  breid,  would 
languish  in  prison,  would  suffer  any  tortures ;  and  siiU 
preserve  his  wretched  life.  Rather  than  escape  hU  •ne- 
mita  by  a  generous  contempt  of  death,  he  wotlM  iii- 
fimiously  receive  the  same  death  from  his  enemies,  ag- 
gravated  by  their  triumphant  insults,  and  by  the  most 
exquisite  EufTerings, 

It  is  very  nsua!  too,  continue  I,  among  tlils  people,  to 

erect  jails,  where  every  art  of  pUguing  anil  tormenting 
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the  unhappy  prisoners  Is  carefully  studied  and  pracfised  s 
And  in  these  jails  it  is  usual  for  a  parent  vofamtarily  to 
shut  up,several  of  his  children ;  in  order  that  another 
child,  whom  he  owns  to  have  no  greater  or  rather  less 
merit  than  the  rest,  may  enjoy  his  whole  fortune,  and 
wallow  in  every  kind  of  voluptuousness  and  pleasure. 
Nothing  so  virtuous  in  their  opinion  as  this  barbarous 
partiality. 

But  what  is  more  singular  in  this  whimsical  nation,  say 
I  to  the  Athenians,  b,  that  a  frolic  of  yours  during  the 
Saturnalia  *,  when  the  slaves  are  served  by  their  masters  ^ 
is  seriously  continued  by  them  throughout  the  whole 
year,  and  throughwit  the  whole  course  of  their  lives; 
accompanied  too  with  some  circumstances,  which  still  far- 
ther augment  the  absurdity  and  ridicule.  Tour  sport 
only  elevates  for  a  few  days  those  whom  fortune  has 
thrown  down,  and  whom  she  too,  in  sport,  may  really 
elevate  for  ever  above  you:  But  this  nation  gravely 
exalts  those  whom  nature  has  subjected  to  them,  and 
whose  inferiority  and  infirmities  are  absolutely  incurable. 
The  women,  though  without  virtue,  are  their  masters  and 
sovereigns :  These  they  reverence,  praise,  and  magnify : 
To  these  they  pay  the  highest  deference  and  respect: 
And  in  all  places  and  all  times,  the  superiority  of  the 
females  is  readily  acknowledged  and  submitted  to  by  every 
one  who  has  the  least  pretensions  to  education  and  polite- 
ness. Scarce  any  crime  would  be  so  universally  detested 
as  an  infraction  of  this  rule. 

Tou  need  go  no  farther,  replied  Palamedbs  ;  I  can 
easily  conjecture  the  people  whom  you  aim  at.  The 
strokes,  with  which  you  have  painted  them,  are  pretty 
just,  and  yet  you  must  acknowledge,  that  scarce  any 

*  The  Greek!  kept  the  feast  of  Saturn  or  Chronus,  as  well  as  the  Ro- 
mans.    S«e  Lucian.  Spist.  Saturn.  - 
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T  modern  times, 
whose  oational  character  is,  upon  the  vrho\e,  less  liable  to 
exce^ktion.  But  I  give  you  thanks  for  helping  me  out 
with  my  argument.  I  had  no  intention  of  exalting  the 
moderns  at  the  expence  of  the  ancients,  I  only  meant  to 
represent  the  uncertainty  of  alt  these  Judgments,  con- 
cerning characters;  and  to  convince  you*,  that  fashion, 
vogue,  custom,  and  law,  were  the  chief  foundation  of  all 
moral  determinations.  The  Athenians,  surely,  were  a 
civilized,  intelligent  people,  If  ever  there  were  one  t  and 
yet  lUeir  man  of  merit  might,  in  this  age,  be  held  in 
horror  and  execration.  The  French  are  also,  without 
doubt,  a  very  civilized,  intelligent  people  ;  and  yet  tlieir 
man  of  merit  might,  with  the  Atlienians,  be  2n  object  of 
the  higiiest  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  even  hatred.  And 
what  renders  the  matter  more  extraordinary  :  These  two 
people  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  similar  in  their  national 
character  of  any  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  and  while 
the  English  flatter  themselves  that  they  resemble  the  Ro- 
mans, their  neighbours  on  the  continent  draw  the  parallel 
between  themselves  and  those  polite  Greeks.  What  wide 
difference,  therefore,  in  the  sentiments  of  mornis,  must  be 
found  between  civilized  nations  aod  Barbarians,  or  be- 
tween nations  whose  characters  have  little  hi  common  i 
How  shall  we  pretend  to  fix  a  standard  for  judgments  of 
this  nature  ? 

By  tracing  matters,  replied  t,  a  little  higher,  and  ex-  J 
amtning  the  first  principles,  which  each  nation  establishes, 
of  blame  or  censure.  The  Rhine  flows  north,  the  Rhone 
south  ;  yet  both  spring  from  the  lamt  mountain,  and  are 
also  actuated,  in  their  opposite  directions,  by  the  tamt 
principle  of  gravity.  The  different  inclinations  of  the 
ground,  on  which  they  run,  cauie  all  the  difference  of 
iheir  cou^sc^. 

2  c  2 
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in  how  many  cmum^ta^^s  wotild  Mi  Atbeiiuiix>aii4  ft 
French  man  of  merit  certjainly  resemble  each  olbflr^ 
X3ood  sense,  knowledg^i  wit9.eloqii^oe5  huma3k)r5  fide- 
lity, trath>  justice,  courage,  temperance,  ccm^tancy,  dig- 
nity  of  mind :  These  you  have  all  ooutted ;  lA  order  to 
insut  (mly  on  the  fioiiits,  in  ivhich  they  may,  by  accideot, 
diffisr.  Very  well :  I  am  willing  Xocoiftfkf  with  you ;  .and 
shall  endeavour  to  acccamt  £ar  these  da&ccnces  from  tiie 
most  unl\sersal,  established. principles  flf  imonda* 

The  Greek  loves,  I  care  not  to  examine  moie  jiarti^ 
cularly.  .1  shall  oidy  observe,  that,  however  blameaUe, 
they  arose  from  a  very  ihnocent  canse^  the  ftequency  of 
the  gymnastic  exercises  among  that  .{)eople;  and  were 
recommended,  though  absurdly,  as  jthe  source  of  irieodr 
ship,  sympathy,  mutual  attachment,,  and  fidelity  P  i  qfm- 
Uties  esteemed  in  all  nations  and  all  ages*    . 

The  marriage  of  hai£4Kothers  and  sisters  mhxi»  Xk9  great 
difficulty.  Love  between  the  nearer  relations  is  contrary 
to  reason  and  public  utility  -,  but  the  precise  point,  where 
we  are  to  stop,  can  scarcely  be  determined  by  nati^ral 
reason  ;  and  is  therefore  a  very  proper  sijihject  for  munir 
cipal  law  or  custom.  If  the  Athenians  went  a  little  j^oo 
far  on  the  one  side,  the  canon  law  has  surely  pushed  mat- 
ters a  great  way  into  the  other  extreme  f  • 

Had  you  asked  a  parent  at  Athens,  why  he  bereaved 
his  child  of  that  life  which  he  had  so  lately  given  it.  It 
is,  because  I  love  it,  he  would  reply ;  and  regard  the  po- 
verty which  it  must  inherit  from  me,  as  a  greatel:  evii 
than  death,  which  it  is  not  capable  of  .dreading,  feeUnf^  pr 
resenting  :|:. 

How  is  public  liberty,  the  most  valuable  of  all  Uesr 
sings,  to  be  recovered  from  the  hands  of  an  usurper  or 


*  Plat  symp.  p.  182.     Ex  edit  Ser. 
J  Plut.  do  ainore  prolis,  sub  finr. 


f  See  luqiiiry.  Sect  IV* 
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tyrantj  if  His  po«w^ 'Sii^s  hhti  from  public  rebellion, 
^ttd  ^  our  icruplttr  fron^  prirat^  vengeance  ?  That  his 
criitie  is*  capital'  by*  law,  you  atknotdedge :  And  must 
the  highest  aggravation  of  his  crime,  the  putting  of  him- 
self above  law,. f6nh'&y  foil-  security?  You  can  reply 
nothing, '  bur  By  s&oiWiYg  the  greit  ine6h*fr^?encies^  of  as- 
siassinatioii ;  Wiich  could  arty  one  harve  proved  clearly  to 
the  ancients,  he'  had  reformed  their  sentiments  in  thi$ 
particular. 

Agaiito,  to^cast  your  eye  on  the  picture  which  I  have 
drat^'of  modem  manliets^ ;  there  is  almost  as  great  dif« 
&caltf'f  I  itknowledge,  to  justify  French  as  Greek  gal- 
lantry j  es^c^pt  only,  that  the  former  is  much  more  na- 
tural ahd  agt^eeable  thaii  th^  httter.  But  our  neighbours. 
It  seems/i  Haro' resolved  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  domestic 
f  0  the  sodaFpleasures ;  and  to  prefer  ease,  freedom,  and 
2[n  open  commerce,  to' a:  strict  fidelity  and  constancy. 
These  ends  are  both  good,  and  are  somewhat  difiicult  to 
Reconcile ;  nor  need  we  be  surprised,  if  the  customs  of 
nations  incline  too  mtich,  sometimes  to  the  one  side, 
sometimes  to  the  other. 

The  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  laws  of  our 
country  is  every  where  acknowledged  a  capital  virtue ; 
and  where  the  people  are  not  so  happy,  as  to  have  any 
legislature  but  a  single  person,  the  strictest  lojralty  is,  in 
ithat  case,  the  truest  patriotism. 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  absurd  and  barbarous  than 
the  practice  of  duelling ;  but  those  who  justify  it,  say, 
that  it  begets  civility  and  good  manners.  And  a  duel- 
list, you  may  observe,  always  values  himself  upon  his  cou* 
rage,  his  sense  of  honour,  his  fidelity  and  friendship  5 
qualities  which  are  here  indeed  very  oddly  directed,  but 
which  have  been  esteemed  universially,  since  tl^e  foundation 
of  the  world. 

2  c  3 
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Have  the  gods  forbid  self-murder?  An  Athenian 
allows  that  it  ought  to  be  forbom.  Has  the  Deity,  per* 
mitted  it  ?  A  Frenchman  allows,  that  death  is  prefer* 
able  to  pain  and  infstmy. 

Tou  see  theuy  continued  I,  that  the  prUiciples  upon 
which  men  reason  in  morals  are  always  the  same ;  though 
the  conclusions  which  th^y  draw  are  often  very  difier^ 
ent.  That  they  all  reason  aright  with  regard  to  this 
subject,  more  than  with  regard  to  any  other,  it  is  not 
incumbent  on  any  moralist  to  show*  It  i$  sufficient,  that 
the  original  principles  of  censure  or  blame  are  uxtiformi 
and  that  erroneous  conclusions  can  be  corrected  by  sotinder 
reasoning  and  larger  experience.  Though  many  ages 
have  elapsed  since  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  thoiigli 
many  changes  have  ^rived  in  religion,  language,  laws, 
and  customs ;  none  of  these  revoli;tions  has  ever  pro- 
duced any  considerable  innovation  in  the  primary  senti- 
ments of  morals,  mpre  ^han  in  those  of  exten^d  beauty. 
Some  minute  differences,  perhaps,  i|iay  bp  observed  in 
both.  Horace  *  celebrates  a  low  forehead,  and  Anacreon 
joined  eye-brows  f:   But  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus  of 

• 

antiquity  are  still  our  models  for  male  and  female  beauty ; 
in  like  manner  as  the  character  of  Scipio  continues  our 
standard  for  the  glory  of  heroes,  and  that  of  Cornelia  for 
the  honour  of  matrons. 

•  •  •  o 

It  appears,  that  there  never  was  any  quality  recom- 
mended by  any  one,  as  a  virtue  or  mpral  excellence,  but 
on  account  of  its  being  useful^  ox  agreeable  to  a  man 
himself y  or  to  others.  For  what  other  reason  can  ever  be 
assigned  for  praise  or  approbation  ?  Or  where  would  be 
the  sense  of  extolling  a  good  character  or  aaion,  which, 

^  £pist  lib.  i.  epist  7.     Also  lib.  i.  ode  3. 

f  Ode  28.    Petronius  (cap.  86.)  Joins  both  these  cireumstanci^s  at 
beauties. 
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:  time,  is  allowed  to  be  good  far  nothing  f  All 
the  difierefices,  therefore,  in  morals,  may  be  reduced  to 
this  one  general  foundation,  and  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  different  vi,evs  vhicU  people  take  of  these  cir- 
cumstaiicet. 

Somettmes  men  differ  ta  their  judgment  about  the 
usefulness  of  any  habit  or  action :  Sometimes  also  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  things  rejider  one  moral  quality 
more  useful  than  others,  and  give  it  a  peculiar  preference. 

b  is  not  surpriung,  th^t,  during  a  period  of  war  and 
disorder,  the  military  virtues  should  be  more  celebrated 
than  the  pacific,  and  attract  more  the  admiration  and  at< 
tention  of  mankind.  "  How  usual  is  it,"  says  Tully  *, 
"  to  find  Cimbrians,  Celtiberians,  and  other  Barbarians, 
"  who  bear,  with  inflexible  constancy,  all  the  fatigues  and 
"  dangers  of  the  field  \  but  are  immediaieJy  dispirited  ' 
«  under  the  pain  and  hazard  of  a  languishing  distemper : 
"  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  patiently  endure 
"  the  slow  approaches  of  death,  when  armed  with  sickness 
"  and  disease }  but  timorously  tiy  his  presence,  when  he 
"  attacks  them  violently  with  sworda  and  falchions !"  So 
different  is  even  the  same  virtue  of  courage  among  warlika 
or  peaceful  nations  I  And  indeed  we  may  observe,  tlut,  as 
the  difference  between  war  and  peace  is  the  greatest  that 
arises  among  nations  and  public  societies,  it  produces  also 
the  greatest  variations  in  moral  sentiment,  and  diversifies 
the  most  our  ideas  of  virtue  and  personal  aaerit. 

Sometimes,  too,  magnanimity,  greatness  of  mindi  dis- 
dain of  slavery,  indexible  rigour  ami  integrity,  may  bet- 
ter suit  the  circumstances  of  one  age  than  t!»ose  of  ano- 
tlier,  and  have  a  more  kindly  inHuence,  botli  on  public 
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affiursy  aod  on  a  oiaa's  o^mi  sarfetf  and  iAv^mmtnttkiUr 
Oar  idka  of  meric»  tlierefo#6|  wUl  aba  varf  df  IciW-  with 
these  variations  y  and  Labe^y  perhaps^  he  censiireicl  krf  die 
same  qualities^  wUch  procurecl  Calo  the  taghest  apjirok 
bation* 

A  degree  of  luxury  may  be  nsinoBS  and  penndode  in 
a  nature  of  Switzerland^  which  onl^  festers  the  artsy  and 
encourages  industry  in  a  Frenchman  or  Edglishmaa* 
We  are  not,  thei'efore,  to  exp^cft,  either  the  seatye  setoti*- 
xlientS)  or  the  same  bvs  in  Benie^  Irhieh  prevail  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris. 

Different  customs  have  also  some  influence  sis  well  as- 
different  utilities ;  and  by  giving  an  early  bias  te  the 
mind,  may  produce  a  superior  propensity,  either  to  the 
useful  or  the  agreeable  qualities  $  to  those  which  regard 
self,  or  those  which  extend  to  'society.  These  four 
sources  of  moral  sentiment  stiH  subsist)  but  particular  acci- 
dents may,  at  one  time,  make  any  one  of  them  flow  with 
greater  abundance  than  at  another. 

The  customs  of  some  nations  shut  up  the  women  fr^m 
dl  social  commerce  :  Those  of  others  make  tbein  so  es- 
■sential  a  part  of  society  and  conversation,  that,  except 
where  business  is  transacted,  the  male-sex  alone  are  sup** 
posed  almost  wholly  incapable  of  mutual  discourse  and 
entertainment.  As  this  difference  is  the  most  material' 
that  can  happen  in  private  life,  it  must  also  produce  the 
greatest  variation  in  our  moral  sentiments. 

Of  all  nations  in  the  world,  where  polygamy  was  not 
allowed,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  the  most  reser* 
ved  in  their  commerce  with  the  fair  sex,  and  to  have 
imposed  on  them  the  strictest  laws  of  modesty  and  decen* 
cy.  We  have  a  strong  instance  of  this  in  an  oration  of 
Lysias  *•    A   widow,   injured,  ruined,  undone,    calls  a 

♦  Orat.  33. 


oMMing  of  *  few  of  '^r  nearest  friciKls  ind  relations ; '  ani 
thaugli  never  btfate  aecunomed,  say*  the  oratoi',  to  spenic 
in  tke  prmeitce  of  men,  ih*  distress  of  her  circrnnsiancM 
cMMtraitied  h^r  to  hj  tha  castt  before  them.  The  very 
opening  of  her  moutli  in  sncli  compniiy  required,  it  seems, 
an  apol«>gy. 

Whert  DemottheiiBs  prosecuted  his  tuters,  to  malie 
them  peftmil  his  patrimony,  it  became  necessary  for  him, 
in  the  course  of  the  Uw-saii)  to  prove  that  the  marriage 
of  Aphobus'  sister  with  OtieWP  wm  entirely  fraudulent, 
and  th;it,  notwithstanding  her  sham-niBrrtage,  she  had 
lived  with  her  brother  M  Alliens  for  two  jtears  pas*,  ever 
since  her  divorce  from  her  former  husband.  And  it  is 
remarkaMe,  that  though  these  were  people  of  the  first 
fortime  and  Uiatinclion  in  the  city,  the  wator  could  prove 
this  fact  no  way,  but  by  calling  for  her  female  sbvea  to 
be  put  to  the  (juestion,  ami  by  the  evidence  of  one  phygi- 
ciuH,  who  had  seen  her  in  her  brother's  house  during  h 
illness  •.     So  reserved  were  Greeic  manners. 

We  may  be  assured,  that  an  extreme  purity  of  man-  ' 
ners  was  the  consequence  of  tliis  reserve.  Accordingly 
we  lind,  that,  except  the  fabuloua  stories  of  an  Heten  and 
a  Ciytemnestm,  there  scarcely  is  an  tnatanee  of  any  eveoi 
in  the  Greek  history,  wliicii  proceeded  ^om  the  intrigti«| 
of  women.  On  the  other  hand,  in  modem  times,  paf 
ticulurty  in  a  neighljoiiring  nation,  the  femnlcs  enter  inVi 
all  transactions  and  all  nwii.igemeiit  of  church  nnd  scattfi 
And  no  man  can  expect  success,  who  cakes  not  care  t 
obtain  their  good  graces.  Harry  the  Third,  by  incur- 
ring the  displeasure  o(  the  fuir,  endangered  his  crown,  and 
lost  his  life,  as  much  as  by  bis  indulgence  to  heresy. 
It  is  needless  to  dissemble  :  The  consequence  of  ii 
free  coituncrcc  butweea  the  sexes,  and  of  their  livin 
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much  together^  ^oriU  often  terminate  in  intrigues  and  gal- 
lantF7»  We  ouist  sacrifice  somewhat  of  the  useful^  if  we 
b&  very  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  agreuAU  qualities  %  an4 
cannot  pretend  to  reach  alike  every  kind  of  advantage. 
Instances  of  licence^  daily  multiplyingi  will  weaken  the 
scandal  with  the  one  sex^  and' teach  the  other,  by  degrees* 
to  adopt  the  famous  maxim  of  La  Fontaine,  with  regard^ 
to  female  infidelity,  that  if  one  knows  it^  His  hut  a  smaU 
matter  :  if  one  knows  it  not,  it  is  nothing  *• 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  best  way 
of  adjusting  all  difiTerences,  and  of  keeping  the  proper 
medium  between  the  agreeable  and  the  useful  qualities  of 
the  sex,  is  to  live  with  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Rx>- 
mans  ai;Kl  the  English  (for  the  customs  of  the^  two  na^ 
tiQus  seem  similar  in  this  respect  f);  that  is,  without 
gallantry  %i  and  without  jealousy.  By  a  parity  of  reason, 
the  customs  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  Italians  of  an  age 
ago  (for  the  present  are  very  difiFerent),  must  be  the  worst 
of  any ;  because  they  favour  both  gallantry  and  jealousy. 

Nor  will  these  difiFerent  customs  of  nations  affect  the 
one  sex  only :  Their  idea  of  personal  merit  in  the  males 
must  also  be  somewhat  different  with  regard,  at  least,  to 
conver^tioQ,  address,  and  humour.  The  one  nation, 
where  the  men  live  much  apart,  will  naturally  more  ap- 
prove of  prudence  \  the  other  of  gaiety.  With  the  one, 
simplicity  of  manners  yriU  be  in  the  highest  esteem  ;  with 
^e  other,  politeness*  The  one  will  distinguish  them« 
sielves  by  g9od*s.ens(e  and  judgment  \   the  other,  by  taste 

*  Quand  on  le  s^ait  c'est  pea  de  chose  ; 
Quand  on  I'ignore,  ce  n'est  rien. 

f  See  Note  [XX,] 

\  The  f^lantiy  here  meant  is  that  of  amours  and  attachments,  not  that 
oi  complaisance,  which  b  as  much  paid  to  the  fair-sex  in  Engfland  as  in 
^Dy  other  country. 
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and  delicacy.  The  eloquence  of  the  former  will  slune 
mast  in  the  senate  i  that  of  the  other,  on  the  theatre. 

These,  I  say,  are  the  natural  effects  of  such  customs. 
For  it  must  be  confessed,  that  chance  has  a  great  influ- 
ence on  national  manners ;  and  many  events  happen  la 
society,  which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  general  rules. 
\Who  could  imagine,  for  instance,  that  the  Romans,  who 
Lived  freely  with  their  women,  should  be  very  indilTerent 
about  music,  and  esteem  dancing  infamous :  While  the 
Greeks,  who  never  almost  saw  a  women  but  in  their  own 
houses,  were  continually  piping,  singing,  and  dancing  P 

The  differences  of  moral  sentiment,  which  naturally 
arise  from  a  republican  or  monarchical  government,  are 
also  very  obvious  ;  as  well  as  those  which  proceed  from 
general  riches  or  poverty,  union  or  faction,  ignorance  or 
learning.  I  shall  conclude  this  long  discourse  with  ob- 
serving, thai  different  customs  and  situations  vary  not  the 
original  ideas  of  merit  {however  they  may  some  consequen- 
ces) in  any  very  essential  point,  and  prevail  chiefly  with 
regard  to  young  men,  who  can  aspire  to  the  agreeable 
(]ualities,  and  may  attempt  to  please.  The  Manner,  the 
Ornauents,  the  Graces,  which  succeed  in  this  shape, 
are  more  arbitrary  and  casual :  But  the  merit  of  riper 
years  is  almost  every  where  the  same ;  and  consists  chiefly 
in  integrity,  humanity,  ability,  knowledge,  and  the  other 
more  solid  and  useful  qualities  of  the  human  mind. 

What  you  insist  on,  replied  Falauedhs,  may  have 
some  foundation,  when  you  adhere  to  the  maxims  of 
common  life  and  ordinary  conduct.  Experience  and  the 
practice  of  the  world  readily  correct  any  great  extrava- 
gance on  either  side.  But  what  say  you  to  artificial  lives 
and  manners  ?  How  do  you  reconcile  the  maxims,  on 
^i)ich,  in  different  ages  and  nations,  these  are  founded  i 
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What  do  J6vt  taidtT^tstni  hf  art^chl  lives:  and  man- 
ners f'skH  F. '  I  exjdain  myself,  replied  he.  Ton  know, 
dibrt  reH^onhanf,  ita  ancient  times  j  rery  Ettle  inflttence  on 
comnkm  Qfej  and  that,  after  men  had  performed  their 
dtit^  in  iaerfflceg  and  prayers  at  the  temple^  they  thought 
that  tire  gods  left  the  rent  rf  theh'  conduct!  to  themselves, 
jted  were  little  pleased  of  ofiended  with  those  tirtnes  or 
vices  which  only  afiected  the  peace  and  happiness  of  hn^ 
mah  society.  *  In  those  ages','  it  was  the  busine/ss  of  pfailo^ 
Sophy  alotie  tor  regolatemetfs  ordinarybehaViour  and  de- 
portment'^  and  accordingly,  we  may  observe*,  that  this 
feeing  the  sole'  prindpfc*  by  which  a  man  cotdd  elevate 
himself  above  his  fellows,  it!  acquired  a  mighty  ascendant 
over  mahy,  and  produced  great  siilgidarities  of  maxims 
ihd  of  conduct.  At  present,  when  philosophy  has  lost  thd 
allurement  of  novelty,  it  has  no  such  extensive  influence ; 
but  seems  to  confine  itself  mostly  to  speculations  in  the 
closet ;  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  ancient  religion  was 
limited  to  sacrifices  in  the  temple.  Its  place  is  how  sup- 
plied by  the  modem  religibrti  which  inspects  our  whole 
conduct,  and  prescribes  an  universal  rule  to  our  actions, 
to  our  words,  to  our  very  thoughts  and  inclinations ;  a 
rule  so  much  the  more  austere,  as  it  is  guarded  by  infinite, 
though  distant  rewards  and  punishments;  and  no  infraction 
of  it  can  ever  be  concealed  or  disguised. 

Diogenes  is  the'  most  celebrated  model  of  extravagant 
philosophy.  Let  us  seek  a  parallel  to  him  in  modem 
times.  We  shall  not  disgrace  any  philosophic  napie  by 
a  comparison  with  the  Dominics  or  Loyolas,  or  any 
canonized  monk  or  friar.  Let  us  compare  him  to  Pas-. 
cal,  a  man  of  parts  and  genius,  as  well  as  Diogenes  him^ 
self  -,  and  perhaps  too  a  man  of  virtue,  had  he  allowed 
his  virtuous  inclinations  to  have  exerted  and  displayed 
themselves. 
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pleasures,  within  himself  and  his  own  mind  :  The  fysk/i^ 
V9f&q%l.wm  tp  k£^p  rf€»fpM«aI^^iMt  pa.im  :4^ni^ce 
before  U9^]^e«»  and  ne^vfir.Di^/QrgeiS  llM^9a]j)arie9f  irtioa^ 
4iad  ia£r9^ifi$.    Tln^  MwiefM:  ^uiq^^d  bknflf If  :^  m^g^ 
jn»nimil:^i  4WleotfttipQi  pnde;^  «nd  tdtue  id»|i  «£  Jbnis  i^^M  t^^r 
fm0aAtf  «b0^o  ii»s  /f^l0w-fifvi^}2r$««  :  Xbe  oncsks^  mnide 
<c6«fltij^;pinKifds£ic^  of^^iMJi^  fi&4  9b^^«i>fi>i;i  «f  lii$tj8M- 
Isinpt  and  hsfcreaj  «if  hHni^lf^  and  ejovdinvvQioied  to  aUfita 
dotfstte jSitsp|sos»d hFiitutfl^ ;as/«P ^         SMPe'itlakit«bfe>  ..Tb^ 
austerities  of  the  ik&slk  ix^t^  >m  Qfd^^oint^ebm^V 
to  hardships,  and  prevent  his  ever  suflFering :  Those  of  the 
Frenchman  were  embraced  merely  for  their  own  sake, 
and  in  order  to  suffer  as  much  as  possible.     The  philoso- 
pher indulged'  himself  in  the  most  beastly  pleasures,  even 
in  public :   The  saint  refused  himself  the  most  innocent, 
even  in  private.     The  former  thought  it  his  duty  to  love 
his  friends,  and  to  rail  at  them,  and  reprove  them,  and 
scold  them :.  The  latter  endeavoured  to  be  absolutely  in- 
different towards  his  nearest  relations,  and  to  love  and 
speak  well  of  his  enemies.   The  great  object  of  Diogenes'  ■ 
wit  was  every  kind  of  superstition,  that  is,  every  kind  of 
religion  known  in  hi§  time.     The  mortality  of  the  soul 
was  his  standard  principle  ;    and  even  his  sentiments  of  z 
Divine  Providence  seem  to  have  been  licentious.     The 
most    ridiculous  superstitions  directed  Pascal's  faith  and 
practice ;    and  an  extreme  contempt  of  this  life,  in  com- 
parison of  the  future,  was  the  chief  foundation  of  his  con- 
duct. 

In  such  a  remarkable  contrast  do  these  two  men  stand : 
Yet  both  of  them  have  met  with  general  admiration  in 
their  different  ages,  and  have  been  proposed  as  models  of 
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itmtation*  Where  then  is  the  universal  ^standard ,  of  mo- 
hhf  which  you  talk  of?  And  what  nde  shall  we  ettaMish 
for  the  many  different^  nay»  contrary  sentiments  of  man- 
kind? 

An  experiment^  said  I^  which  succeeds  in  the  air^  will 
not  always  succeed  in  a  vacuum.  When  men  depart 
firom  the  maxims  of  common  reascm,  and  affect  these  ^r- 
tj/laal  livesy  as  you  call  them^  no  one  can  answer  for  what 
wiU  please  or  displease  them.  They  are  in  a  different 
element  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  the  natural  prin- 
ciples of  their  mind  play  not  with  the  same  regularity  as 
if  left  to  themselresy  free  from  the  illusions  of  religious 
superstition  or  philosophical  enthusiasm. 
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lOTHODUCnON. 

As  every  inquiry,  which  regards  religion,  is  o(  the  utmost 
importance,  there  are  two  questions  in  particular,  which 
challenge  our  attention,  to  wit,  that  concerning  its  founda* 
tion  in  reason,  and  that  concerning  its  origin  in  human 
nature*  Happily,  the  first  question,  which  b  the  most 
important,  admits  of  the  most  obvious,  at  least,  the  dear'* 
est  solution.  The  whole  frame  of  nature  bespeaks  an  In« 
telligent  Author;  and  no  rational  inquirer  can,  after  sc» 
rious  reflection,  suqiend  his  belief  a  moment  with  regard 
to  the  primary  principles  of  genuine  Theism  and  Religion. 
But  the  other  question,  concerning  the  origin  of  religion 
in  human  nature,  is  exposed  to  Some  more  difficuky. 
The  belief  of  invisible,  intelligent  power,  ha$  been  very 
generally  diffused  over  the  humai^  race,  in  all  places  and 
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in  all  ages ;  but  it  has  neither  perhaps  been  so  uniTersal  as 
to  admit  of  no  exceptions)  nor  has  it  been^  in  any  degree, 
uniform  in  the  ideas,  which  it  has  suggested.  ^  Some  na- 
tions have  been  discovered,  who  entertained  no  sentiments 
of  Religion,  if  travellers  and  historians  may  be  credited ; 
and  no  two  nations,  and  scar(:e  any  two  men,  jizve  ever 
agreed  precisely  in  the  same  sentiments.     It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  this'pre->conception  springs  not  from 
an  original  instinct  or  pnmary,iipp««8slon  of  nature,  such 
as  gives  rise  to  self-love,  affection  between  the  sexes,  love 
of  progeny,  gratitude,  resentment ;  since  every  instinct  of 
this  kind  has  been  found  absolutely  universal  in  all  nations 
and  ages,  and  has  always  a  precise  determinate  object, 
which  it  inflexibly  pursues.    The  first  religious  principles 
must  be  secondary  p  such  iaj«wiy  easHy  be  perverted  by 
various  accidents  atod  causes,  and  whose  operation,  too,  in 
some  cases,  may,  by  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances,  be  altogether  prevented.     What  those  prin- 
ciples are,  wHich  give  rise  to  the  original  belief,  and  what 
those  accidents  and  causes  are,  which  direct  its  operation, 
is  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry. 


SECT.    I. 

THAT  P<>LYTHEISM  WAS  THE  PRIMARY  RELIGION  OF  MEN. 

It  appears  to  me,  that,  if  we  consider  the  improvement 
of  human  society,  from  rude  beginnings  to  a  state  of  great- 
er perfection,  polytheism  or  idolatry  was,  and  necessarily 
must  have  been,  the  first  and  most  ancient  religion  of 
mankind. '  This  opinion  I  shall  -endeavour  to  confirm  by 
the  following  arguments. 


OF   HELIGION. 

^^  matlCT  of  fact  incontestible,  that  about  1700 
yeai's  ago  all  manfciod  were  polyiheists.  The  doubtful 
and  sceptical  principles  of  a  few  philosophers,  or  the  theism^ 
and  that  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one  or  two  oatiof 
forni  no  objection  worth  regarding.  Behold  then  1 
clear  testimony  of  history.  The  farther  we  mount  up  t 
to  antiquity,  the  more  do  we  find  mankind  plunged  into 
polytheism.  No  marks,  no  symptoms  of  any  more  per- 
fect religion.  The  niost  ancient  records  of  humnn  rac^  . 
still  present  us  with  that  system  as  the  popular  and  esti 
li shed  creed.  The  north,  the  south,  the  east,  the  v 
give  their  unaninlous  testimony  to  the  same  fact. 
can  be  opposed  to  so  full  an  evidence  } 

As  far  as  writing  or  history  reaches,"  mankindt 
fient  times,  appear  universally  to  have  been  poiytheists. 
Shall  we  assert,  tliat,  in  more  ancient  times,  before  rbt; 
knowledge  of  letters,  or  the  discovery  of  any  art  or  sci 
eoce,  men  entertained  the  principles  of  pure  theism  .'  Tiu 
is,  while  they  were  ignorant  and  baibarous, they  discow 
ed  truth :  But  fell  into  error,  as  snon  as  they  acquire<l  ' 
learning  and  poliiecns. 

But  in  this  assertion  yoti  not  only  contradict  all  appear* 
ance  of  probabihty,  bm  also  our  present  experience  con- 
cerning the  principles  and  opinions  of  barb.irous  nations. 
The  lavage  tribes  of  America,  Afric^  and  Asia,  are  all  ido- 
laters. Not  a  single  exception  to  this  rule.  Insomuch, 
tSat,  were  a  traveller  to  transport  himself  into  any  un- 
known region  ;  if  he  found  inhabitants  cultivated  witlt  arts 
and  science,  though  even  upon  that  supposition  there  are 
odds  against  their  being  theists,  yet  could  he  not  safely, 
till  farther  inquiry,  pronounce  any  thing  on  that  head ; 
But  if  he  found  them  ignorant  and  barbarous,  he  might 
licforchand  declare  tlwm  idolaters ;  and  there  scarcely  U  a 
pOKfnbititv  of  his  being  mistaken.  • 
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rt  setins  eeft«bt>  iSMi  fcoordmg  td  the  aatmral  progress 
tf  httnuin  thought,  tlitf  t^mprant  mndtimde  must  first  en^ 
tamm  some  grordling  md  fiunBiar  notion  of  wapmtor 
powcr^  before  they  sttetck  their  oooceptson  to  that  perw 
fiKt  Bttngy  who  bestowed  order  on  the  whole  frame  off 
Mtufi^  We  may  a:  reasomUy  imagine^  that  men  in-« 
haUtod  {HyEaces  befbra  htiti  and  eottaqps^  or  studied  g^ 
oatKitry  before  agrtcokore  ^  aa  aasert  dliat  the  Deity  ap- 
peaaed  to- theaft  a  pore  spirit,  oaoaasdenti  omnipotent^  and 
oiiiaippeaioty  before  he  waa  apprefaodded  to  be  a  powor- 
fid^  thoi]f  h  limited  beingy  with  homan  passions  and  ap- 
petites, limbs  and  orgi^iSi  The  mind  rises  graduaU^yfiram 
inferior  to  superior :  By  abstracting  from  what  is  imper«> 
fectrit  forma  avidea  of  perftctkm)  And  slowly  di^in- 
guisfciag  the  noUer  porta  of  ita  owa^  frame  from  the  gros- 
acr>  it  learns  tO(  trattdev  only  the  foimoTt  much  delated 
and  icfineds  to  its  divinity.  Nothings  eoidd  disturb  this 
natural  progress  of  thou|^i,  \pot  some  obrious  and  inroi^ 
eible  argumettty  which  might  immediately  lead  the  mind 
into  the  pure  principles  of  theismi  and  make  it  overleap^ 
at  one  bound,  the  vast  interval  which  is  interposed  be«- 
tweai  the  human  and  the  divine  nature*  But  though  I 
allow,  that  the  order  and*  frame  of  the  universe^  when  ac«* 
curately  examined,  aflbrds  soch  an  argument ;  yet  1  can 
never  think,  that  this^consideration  could  have  an  influence 
on  mankind,  when  dbey  formed  their  first  rude  notions  of 
seUgioD.  * 

The  causes  of  such  objects,  as  are  quite  frmiliar  to  U8» 
never  strike  our  attention  and  curiosity ;  and  however  ex-» 
traordinary  or  surprising  these  objects  in  themselves,  they 
are  passed  over,  by  the  raw  and  ignorant  multitude,  witb» 
out  much  examination  or  inquiry.  Adam  rising  at  once, 
in  Paradise,  and  in  the  fiill  perfection  of  his  fiicultiesi  would 
iratttraUf ,  as  represented  by  ftClton,  be  astonished  at  thf 
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s  ^>pe2rances  of  nittire,  the  heavens,  the  air,  the 
earth)  his  Qwn  organs  and  members ;  and  would  be  led  to 
ask,  whence  this  wonderiid  scene  arose  ?  but  a  barbarous, 
necessitous  anima!  (such  as  a  man  is  on  the  &iit  origin  of 
fiociety],  pressed  by  such  Dunierous  wants  uid  passions,  has 
no  leisure  to  admire  the  regular  face  of  nature,  or  nuke 
inquiries  concerning  the  cause  of  those  objects,  to  wbicht 
from  his  inEuicy,  lie  has  been  gradually  accustomed.  Oa 
the  contrary,  the  more  regular  and  uniform,  that  is,  the 
more  perfect  nature  appears,  the  more  is  be  famiharized 
to  it,  and  the  less  inclined  to  tcrutinize  anj  esamine  it. 
A  monstrous  l»rth  excites  his  curiosity,  and  is  deemed  f 
prodigy.  It  alarms  him  from  its  novelty ;  and  immedi- 
ately set*  him  a  trembling,  aqd  sacrificing,  and  prayiii|[. 
But  an  animal,  complete  in  all  its  limbs  and  organs,  is  to 
liim  an  ordinary  spectacle,  and  produces  no  religious  opi- 
nion  or  afiectioa.  Ask  tiim,  whence  that  animal  arose  I 
he  will  tell  you,  bom  the  copulation  of  its  parents.  Ai 
these,  whence .'  From  the  copulation  of  theirs.  A  fei 
removes  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  set  the  objects  at  such  9 
distance,  tliat  he  entirely  loses  sight  of  ihem.  Imagine 
not,  that  he  will  so  much  as  stan  the  question,  whence 
the  first  animal  -,  much  less,  whence  the  whole  system  or 
united  fabric  of  the  universe  arose.  Or,  if  you  ^tart  such 
a  question  to  him,  expect  not  that  he  will  employ  his  mind 
with  any  anxiety  about  3  subject,  so  remote,  so  uninterest- 
ing, and  wluch  so  much  exceeds  the  bounds  of  his  capacity. 
But  farther,  if  men  were  at  first  led  into  the  belief  of 
one  superior  Being,  by  reasoning  from  the  frune  of  na- 
ture, they  could  never  possibly  leave  that  helief,  in  order 
to  embrace  polytheism  ;  hot  the  same  principles  of  reason, 
which  at  first  produced  and  disused  over  matikind,  so 
magnificent  an  opinion,  must  be  able,  with  greater  ^cility, 
to  preseiTe  it.  The  first  invcnliou  and  prouf  of  any  d< 
2  D  3 
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trine  is  much  more  difficult  thtn  the  supporting  and.  re- 
taining of  it. 

There  b  a  great  difference  between  historical  facts  and 
speculative  opinions  ;  nor  is  the  knowledge  of  the  one  pro* 
pagated  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  the  other.     An 
historical  fact,  while  it  passes  by  oral  tradition  from  eye- 
witnesses and  contemporaries,  is  disguised  in  every  suedes* 
sive  narration,  and  may  at  last  retain  but  very  small,  if 
any,  resemblance  of  the  original  truth  on  which  it.  was 
founded.     The  frail  memories  of  men,  their  love  of  :eXf- 
aggeration,  their  supine  carelessness;  these  principles,  if  not 
corrected  by  books  and  writing,  soon  pervert  the  account 
of  historical  events  y    where  argument  or  reasoning  has 
little  or  no  place,  nor  can  ever  recal  the  truth,  which  has 
once  escaped  those  narrations.     It  is  thus  the  fables  of 
Hercules,  Theseus,  Bacchus,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  founded  in  true  history,  corrupted  by  tradition. 
But  with  regard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  case  is  far 
otherwise.     If  these  opinions  be  founded  on  arguments  so 
clear  and  obvious  as  to  carry  conviction  with  the  generality 
of  mankind,  the  same  arguments,  which  at  first  diffused 
the  opinions,  will  still  preserve  them  in  their  original  puri- 
ty.    If  the  arguments  be  more  abstruse,  and  more  remote 
from  vulgar  apprehension,  the  opinions  will  always  be  con* 
fined  to  a  few  persons  ;  and  as  soon  as  men  leave  the  con^ 
templation  of  the  arguments,  the  opinions  will  immediately 
be  lost  and  be  buried  in  oblivion.     Whichever  side  of  thi^ 
dilemma  we  take,  it  must  appear  impossible,  that  theism 
could>  from  reasoning,  have  been  tlie  primary  religion  of 
human  race,  and  have  afterwards,  by  its  corruption,  given 
binl>  to  ^o'yiheism,  and  to  all  the  various  superstitions  of 
the  be.icht  n  world.     Reason,  when  obvious,  prevents  these 
'.  -^iirJi  loiis «  When  abstruse,  it  keeps  the  principleii  entire- 
ihe  knowledge  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  Alone  liable 
•  ' .  y  principle  or  opinion. 
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SECT,  ir. 

OMOIN   OF   P0L7TU£ISM. 

If  w:e  would)  therefore,  indulge  our  curiosity,  in  inquir* 
ing  concerning  the  ori^  of  religion,  we  must  turn  our 
thoughts  towards  polytheism,  the  primitive  religion  o{\m^ 
instructed  mankind. 

Were  men  led  into  the  apprehension  of  invisible,  intelli- 
gent power,  by  a  contemplation  of  th^  works  of  nature) 
they  could  never  possibly  entertain  any  conception  but  oif 
one  single  being,  who  bestowed  existence  and  order  on 
(his  vast  machine,  and  adjusted  all  its  parts;  according  to 
one  regular  plan  or  connected  system.  For  though  to 
persons  of  a  certain  turn  of  mind,  it  may  not  appear  altciN- 
gether  absurd,  that  several  independent  beings,  endowed 
with  superior  wisdom,  might  conspire  in  the  contrivance, 
and  execution  of  one  regular  plan  ;  yet  is  this  a  merely 
arbitrary  supposition,  which,  even  if  allowed  possible,  must 
bp  confessed  neither  to  be  supported  by  probability  nor 
necessity.  All  things  in  the  universe  are  evidently  of  a 
piece.  Every  thing  is  adjusted  to  every  thing.  One  de- 
sign  prevails  thoughout  the  whole.  And  this  uniformity 
leads  the  mind  to  acknowledge  one  author  i  because  the 
conception  of  different  authors,  without  any  distinction  of 
attributes  or  operations,  serves  only  to  give  perplexity  to 
the  imagination,  without  bestowing  any  satisfaction  on  the 
imderstanding.  The  statue  of  Laocooi^,  as  we  learn  from 
Pliny,  was  the  work  of  three  artists :  But  it  is  certain,  that) 
were  we  not  told  so,  we  should  never  have  imagined,  that  9 
groupe  of  iigiu^s,  cut  from  one  stone,  and  united  in  one  plan^ 
was  not  the  work  and  contrivance  of  one  statuary.  To  as- 
cribe any  single  effect  to  the  combination  of  several  causeSi 
is  not  su£ely  a  natural  and  obvious  supposition. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if,  leaving  the  works  of  nature,  we 
trace  the  footsteps  of  Invisible  Power  in  the  various  and 
contrary  events  of  human  life,  we  are  necessarily  led  into 
polytheism  and  to  the  admowledgmoit  of  several  Unuted 
s0id  imperfect  deities.    Storms  and  tempests  ruin  whac  is 
noprished  by  the  sun.    The  sun  destroys  what  is  fostered 
by  the  moisture  of  dews  and  rains.    War  may  be  hvovrr 
able  to  a  nation,  whom  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons 
afflicts  with  famine.    Sickness  and  pestilence  may  depo- 
pulate a  kingdom,  amidst  the  most  profuse  plenty.    Th^ 
same  nation  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  equally  successful  by 
sea  and  by  land.    And  a  nation,  which  now  triumphs  over 
its  enemies,  may  anon  submit  to  their  more  prosperou3 
arms.    In  short,  the  conduct  of  events,  or  what  we  <aU 
ihe  plan  of  a  particular  Providence,  is  so  full  of  variety  and 
imcertainty,  that,  if  we  suppose  it  immediately  ordered  by 
any  intelligent  beings,  we  must  acknowledge  a  con^rietj 
ia  their  designs  and  intentions,  a  constant  combat  of  op- 
posite powers,  and  a  repentance  or  change  of  intention  i|i 
the  same  power,  from  impotence  or  levity.    Each  nation 
has  its  tutelar  deity.    Each  element  is  subjected  to  its  in- 
visible power  or  agent.    The  province  of  each  god  is  se- 
parate from  that  of  another.    Nor  are  the  operations  of 
the  same  god  always  certain  and  invariable.    To*day  h^ 
protects :  To-morrow  he  abandons  us.    Prayers  and  sacri- 
fices, rites  and  ceremonies,  well  or  ill  performed,  are  ihp 
sources  of  his  favour  or  enmity,  and  produce  all  the  goo4 
Or  ill  fortune,  which  are  to  be  found  amongst  mankind. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  in  all  nations, 
which  have  embraced  polytheism,  the  first  ideas  of  rid^« 
gion  arose>  not  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, but  from  a  concern  with  regard  to  the  events  of 
life,  and  from  the  incessant  hopes  and  fears,  which  actur 
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e  Uie  bUMan  ni!nd.  Accordingly  we  find,  tbat  M  ido- 
l^tere,  having  eeparated  [he  provinces  of  th«ir  deities, 
have  recourse  to  that  invieibLe  agent,  to  wliose  authority 
Uiey  3re  inuticUiatel^  subjected,  and  whose  province  it 
is  to  superintend  that  amrse  of  actions,  in  which  thoy 
are,  at  any  time,  engaged.  Juno  is  invoked  at  marriages ; 
Lucina  at  births.  Neptune  receives  the  prayers  of  sea- 
men ;  and  Mars  of  warriors,  The  husbandman  cultivates 
his  field  under  the  protection  of  Ceres  ;  and  the  merchant 
acknowledges  the  authority  of  Mercury.  Each  natural 
event  js  supposed  to  be  goverBed  by  some  mtt^Iligent 
agent ;  and  nothing  pro.spcrous  or  adverse  can  happeo  in 
Jife,  which  may  not  be  Uie  subject  of  pecujw  prayers  or 
thanksgivings  •. 

It  must  necessarily,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that,  in  order 
to  carry  men's  attention  beyond  the  present  coune  t^ 
things,  or  lead  them  into  any  inference  concerning  invi- 
sible intelligent  power,  ihey  must  be  actuated  by  toatf 
passion  which  prompts  their  thought  and  reflection^  some 
motive  which  urges  their  first  inquiry.  But  what  pas- 
sion shall  we  here  have  recourse  to,  for  explaining  vt 
eSect  of  such  mighty  consequence  i  fJc't  speculative 
ffriosity,  surely,  or  the  pure  love  of  truth.  That  mo- 
tive is  too  refined  (or  such  gross  appreh^osions  *,  and 
would  lead  men  into  inquiries  concerning  the  frame  of 
nature,  a  subject  too  large  and  comprehensive  for  their 
narrow  capacities.  No  passions,  therefore,  can  be  supi- 
posed  to  work  upon  such  barbarians,  but  the  ordinary 
aficctions  of  human  life  ;  the  anxious  concern  for  hap- 
piness, the  dread  of  future  misery,  the  terror  of  death, 
the  thirst  of  revenge,  the  appeiju  for  food  and  other 
pessaries.     Agitved  by  hopes  and  £eus  of  this  nam* 
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espedally  the  latter,  men  scrudnize,  with  a-trembli^  cu- 
riosity,  the  cDurse  of  future  causes^  and  examine  the  vai- 
rious  and  contrary  events  of  human  life.  And  in  this 
disordered  scene,  with  eyes  still  more  disordered  and 
tonished,  they  see  the  first  obscure  traces  of  divinity. 


SECT.  11. 


THE   SAXE   SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 


We  are  placed  in  this  world,  as  in  a  great  theatre, 
where  the  true  sjaings  and  causes  of  every  event  are  en« 
tirely  concealed  from  us ;  nor  have  we  either  sufficient 
wisdom  to  foresee,  or  power  to  prevent  those  ills,  with 
which  we  are  continually  threatened.  We  hang  in  per- 
petual suspense  between  life  and  death,  health  and  rick- 
ness,  plenty  and  want;  which  are  distributed  amongst 
the  human  species  by  secret  and  unknown  causes,  whose 
operation  is  oft  unexpected,  and  always  unaccountable. 
These  unknown  causes^  then,  become  the  constant  object 
of  our  hope  and  fear ;  and  idiile  the  passions  are  kept  in 
perpetual  alarm  by  an  anxious  expectation  of  the  events, 
the  imagination  is  ^ually  employed  in  forming  ideas  of 
those  powers,  on  which  we  have  so  entire  a  dependence. 
Could  men  anatomize  nature,  according  to  the  most  pro- 
bable, at  least  the  most  intelligible  philosophy,  they 
would  find  that  these  causes  are  nothing  but  the  parti- 
cular fabric  and  structure  of  the  minute  parts  of  their 
own  bodies  and  of  external  objects ;  and  that,  by  a  regu- 
lar and  constant  machinery,  all  the  events  are  produced, 
about  which  they  are  so  much  concerned.  But  this  phi- 
losophy exceeds  the  comprehension  of  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude, who  can  only  conceive  the  unknown  causes^  in  a 
general  anc^confused  manner ;  though  their  imagination)^ 
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perpetually  employed  on  the  same  subjecti  must  labour 
to  form  some  particubr  and  distinct  idea  of  them..  The 
more  they  consider  these*  causes  themselves,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  their  operatioui  the  less  satis&ction  do  they 
meet  with  in  their  researches ;  and,  however  unwilling, 
they  must  at  last  have  abandoned  so  arduous  an  attempt, 
were  it  not  for  a  propensity  in  human  nature,  which 
leads  into  a  system,  thdt  gives  them  sdme  satisfaction. 

There  is  an  universal  tendincy  among  mankind   to 
conceive   all  beings  like  themselves,  and  to  transfer  to 
every  object  those  qualities  with  which  they  are  fami- 
liarly acquainted,  and  of  which  they  are  intimately  con- 
scious.    We  find  human  faces  in  the  moon,  armies  in 
the  clouds ;    and,  by  a  natural  propensity,  if  not  corrected 
by  experience  and  reflection,  ascribe  malice  or  good  will 
to  every  thing  that  hurts  or  pleases  us.    Hence  tfie  fre* 
quency  and  beauty  of  the  profopopceia  in  poetry ;  .where 
trees,  mountains,  and  streams,  are  personified,  and  the 
inanimate  parts  of  nature  acquire  sentiment  and-  passion. 
And  though  these  poetical  figures  and  expressions  gain 
not  on  the  belief,  they  may  serve,  at  least,  to  prove  a 
certain  tendency  in  the  imagination,  without  which  they 
could  neither  be  beautiful  nor  naturaL    Nor  b  a  riyer- 
god  or  hamadryad  always  taken  for  a  mere-  poetical  c^ 
imaginary  personage ;  but  may  sometimes  enter  into  the 
real  creed  of  the  ignorant  vulgar ;  while  each  grove  or 
field  is  represented  as  possessed  of  a  particular  genius  or 
invisiUe  power,  which  inhalnts  and  protects  it.     Nay, 
philosophers  cannot  entirely  exempt  themselves  firom  this 
natural  frailty  \    but  have  oft  ascribed  to  inanimate  matter 
the  horror  of  a  vacuum^  sympathi^^mtipathies,  and  other 
afiections  of  human  nature.    The  absurdity  is  not  less, 
while/we  cast  our  eyes  upwards  \  and,  transferring,  as  is 
top  usual,  human  passions  and  infirmities  to  the  Dei^y, 
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repreaent  him  as  jealous  and  revengefuly  capricious  and 
pjurtial)  Biidi  in  shorty  a  wicked  and  foolish  man  in  every 
i^espcot,  bat  has  superior  power  and  authority.  No  wonf> 
der»  theUf  that  mankindi  being  placed  in  such  an  ;d)6olute 
lgi|oraiice  of  causes^  and  being  at  the  same  time  so  anxious 
iKHiceming  their  future  £brtunej  should  immediately 
acknowledge  a  dependence  on  invisible  powers^  possessed 
of  sentiment  and  intelligence.  Thf  unknown  causes^  whidi 
continually  employ  their  thought^  appearing  always  in  the 
same  aspect,  are  all  apprehended  to  be  of  the  same  kind 
or  species.  Nor  is  it  long  before  we  ascribe  to  them 
thoughtt  and  reason,  and  pas^n,  and  sometimes  even  the 
limbs  and  figures  of  men,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer 
to  a  resemblance  with  ourselves. 

In  proportion  as  any  man's  course  of •  li&  is  governed 
liy  acitdent,  we  always  find  that  he  increases  in  superi- 
ftitJoiL ;  as  may.  particularly  be  observed  of  gamesters  and 
sailors,  who,  though,  of  all  mankind,  the  least  capaUe 
of  serious  reflection,  abound  most  in  frivolous  and  super- 
atitious  a{^ehensions.  The  gods,  says  Coriolanus  in 
Dionysius  *,  have  an  influence  in  every  affair  \  but  above 
all  in  war  %  where  the  event  is  so  uncertain.  All  human 
life,  especially  before  die  institution  of  order  and  good 
government,  being  sidiject  to  fortuitous  accidents ;  it  is 
natural  that  superstition  should  prevail  every  where  in  bar** 
bacDus  ages,  and  put  men  on  the  most  earnest  inquiry 
concerning  those  invisible  powers,  who  dispose  of  their 
happiness  or  misery*  Ignorant  of  astronomy  and  the  ana-^ 
tomy  of  plants  and  animals,  and  too  little  curious  to  ob«> 
serve  the  admirable  adjustment  of  final  pauses,  they  tt^ 
main  still  unacquainted  with  a  first  and  supreme  Creatori 
and  with  that  infinitely  Perfect  Spirit,  who  alone,  by  his 
Almighty  will,  bestowi^d  order  on  the  whole  framp  of  m- 

*  Lib.  riii. 
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""SSe:  Such  a  magnificeni  idea  is  too  big  for  their  narrow 
conceptloni,  which  can  neither  observe  the  beauty  of  the 
«ork|  nor  comprehend  the  grandeur  of  its  author.  They 
suppose  their  deities,  however  potent  and  invisible,  to  be 
nothing  but  a  species  of  human  creatures,  perhaps  raised 
from  among  manlcind,  and  retaining  all  human  passions 
Mid  appetites,  together  with  corporeal  limbs  and  organs. 
Such  limited  beings,  though  masters  of  human  f^te, 
being  each  of  them  incapable  of  extending  his  influence 
every  where,  must  be  vastly  muhipHed,  in  order  to  answer 
that  variety  of  events  which  happen  over  the  whole  fac& 
of  nature.  Thus  every  place  is  stored  with  a  crowd  of 
local  deities  ;  and  thus  polytheism  has  prevailed,  and  still 
prevails,  among  the  greatest  part  of  uninstrucied  man- 
kind *. 

Any  of  the  human  afiectiom  may  lead  us  into  the  no-  J 
tion  of  invisible,  intelligent  power  j  hope  as  well  as  fijar, 
gratitude  as  well  as  ^Miction  :  But  if  we  examine  our  own 
hearts,  or  observe  what  passes  around  us,  we  shall  find, 
thaHncn  are  much  oftener  thrown  on  their  knees  by  the 
mebtncholy  than  by  the  agreeable  passions.  Prosperity 
is  easily  received  as  our  due,  and  few  questions  are  asked 
con'cerning  its  cause  or  author.  It  begets  cheerfulness, 
and  activity,  and  alacrity,  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of  every 


*  Tlia  tliltonng  IJnat  of  Euripides 
Ihat  1  oiinol  forbear  quoting  Uitm. 


U  Ilm  prewml  purpose^ 


"  Tlier«iinolhuic»ecureinll>cv(n]di  oo  glory,  no projpCTity.     TV 
"  J0j«loM»ll  lif.TiiiloOTiifusioni  mix  every  thing  with  ils  revenaj  tbut 

"  all  of  us.  from  aur  ignoraace  and  QncectBinty,  may  pny  them  ttui  mon 
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social  and  sensual  pleasure :  ,And  during  this  state  of  mind^ 
xnea-^have  little  leisure  ftr  inclination  to  think  of  the  un- 
known invisible  regionsi. ,  On  the  other  hand,  every  disas- 
trous accident  alarms  us^-rafid  sets  us  ;ote  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  principles  .whence  k  arose:  Apprehensions 
spring  up  with  reg^jto futurity  :  And. the  mind,  sunk 
into  diffidence,  terror,  and  i^xelancholy,  has  recourse  to 
every  method  of  appeasing  those  secret  intelligent  powers^ 
on  whom  our  fortune  is  supposed  entirely  to  depend. 

No  topic  is  more  useful  with  all  popular  divines  than 
to  diq;>by  the  advantages  of  affliction,  .in  ][>ringingmtt 
to  a  due  sense  of  religion ;  by  subduing  their  qonfidente 
and  sensuality,  which,  in  times  of  prosperity,  make 
them  forgetful  of  a  Divine  Providence-  Nor  is  this  to- 
pic confined  merely  to  modem  religion.  The  ancients 
liave  also  employed  it.  «  Fortune  has  never  liberally, 
without  envy,'*  says  a  Greek  historian  *,  <<  bestowed  an 
unmixed  happiness  on  mankind ;  but  with  all  her  gifts 
has  ever  conjoined  some  disastrous  circumstance,  in  order 
to  chastise  men  into  a  reverence  for  the  gods, .  whoim  in 
a  continued  course  of  prosperity,  they  are  apt  to  neglect 
and  forget.'* 

What  age  or  period  of  life  is  the  most  addicted  to'  su- 
perstition ?  The  weakest  and  most  timid.  What  sex  ? 
The  same  answer  must  be  given.  "  The  leaders  and 
examples  of  every  kind  of  superstition,**  says  Strabof, 
<*  are  the  women.  These  excite  the  men  to  devotion  and 
supplications,  and  the  observance  of  religious  days.  It  is 
rare  to  meet  with  one  that  lives  apart  from  the  females, 
and  yet  is  addicted  to  such  practices.  And  nothing  can, 
for  this  reason,  be  more  improbable,  than  the  account 
given  of  an  order  of  men  among  the  Getes,  who  practised 
celibacy,  and  were,  notwithstanding,  the  most   religious 

*  Diod.  Sic  lib.  ill.  f  Ub.  vii. 
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A  method  of  reasoning  which  would  lead  us 
to  entertain  a  bad  idea  of  the  devotion  of  monks ;  did  we 
not  know  by  an  experience,  not  so  common,  perhaps,  in 
Strabo's  days,  that  one  may  practice  celibacy,  and  profess 
chastity  j  and  yet  maintain  the  closest  connections  and 
most  entire  sympathy  with  that  timorous  and  pious  sex. 


SILCT.   IV. 


MDirtEU    Al    CHEA1 


The  only  point  of  theology,  in  which  we  shall  find  a 
consent  of  mankind  almost  universal,  is,  that  there  h  in- 
visible, intelligent  power  in  the  world ;  But  whether 
this  power  be  supreme  or  subordinate,  whether  confined 
to  one  being,  or  distributed  among  several,  what  attri- 
butes, qualities,  connections,  or  principles  of  action  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  those  beings  i  concerning  all  these  points, 
there  is  the  widest  difference  in  the  popular  systems  of 
theology.  Our  ancestors  in  Europe,  before  the  revival 
of  letters,  believed,  as  we  do  at  present,  that  there  was 
one  supreme  God,  the  author  of  nature,  whose  power, 
though  in  itself  unconiroulable,  was  yet  often  exerted  by 
the  interposition  of  his  angels  and  subordinate  ministers, 
who  executed  his  sacred  purposes.  But  they  also  be- 
lieved, that  all  nature  was  full  of  other  invisible  jiowers ; 
fairies,  goblins,  elves,  sprights ;  beings,  stronger  and 
mightier  than  men,  but  much  inferior  to  the  celestial 
natures,  who  surround  the  thione  of  God.  Now  sup* 
pose,  tluti  any  one,  in  those  ages,  had  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  of  his  angels  i  would  not  his  impiety  , 
justly  have  deserved  the  appellation  of  atheism,  even  I 
though  he  had  still  allowed,  by  some  odd  capricious  res-  4 
soning,  that  the  popular  stories  of  elves  and  fairies  were  , 
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j«M  itkd  wiSi'gmm&ay  Tte  iSOifmes/on  the  diM 

lAtAf  gy^ttec'  difltt  th^  M  the  ^Ker^  txnfweeti  him  aftif 
ttie  that  sri^etatdy  €»!tltid(^ift  hS  itWi^ftlc;  itlteUigettt  (K>lrtf . 
Attd  it  b  a  fiilkty',  tti^f  fcOtti  tl^  casiHtl  tl^semblaticc^  of 
names,  Whhont  aity  CfMUforthiry  of  nieanlhg^  16  fsttlk  sttch 
opposite  opinions  under  the  same  denomination.  • 

To  any  onej  who  considers  justly  of  the  matter,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  gods  of  all  polytheists  are  no  better  than 
the  elves  or  fairies  of  oof  ancestors,  and  merit  as  little  any 
pious  worship  or  veneration,  l^hese  pretended  religion- 
ists are  reUly  a  kind  of  si^ierstfdcMis  athesits,  9fid  adem)w* 
lege  no  being,  that  correspoodto  otir  idea  of  a- deity;  No 
fifftt  principle  of  mind  or  thoughts  Nd  supreiiie  gMertf* 
mentand  adnubustrsrtion  2  No .  divinr  contrivance  Orifi^ 
tention  ih  the  fabric  of  the  ^*of kU 

The  Chinete^  when  *  their  prayers  are  not  answi^edi 
beat  tbrir  iddls.  The  deitietf  of  die  Lslplanders  ate  any 
large  stone  which  they  meet  with  of  M  ei^Hio^dinary 
shape  f.  The  Egyptian  mythologifits,  in  order  to  account 
for  animal  i^rdiip,  saidi  that  the  gods>  pursued  by  the 
violence  of  earth«born  men,  who  w^re  dieir  enemies,  had 
formerly  been  obliged  to  disguise  themseltFes  under  the 
semblance  of  beasts  %.  The  Caunii^  a  nation  in  the  Lesser 
Asiai  resolved  to  admit  no  fttange  gods  sUneDg  thetn^  re- 
gularly^ at  certain  seasonsi  assemble  dnemselvelf  completely 
armed)  beat  the  air  with  their  lances,  and  proceed  iti  that 
manner  to  their  frontiers  }  in  order,  es  they  seid,  to  eUpel 
the  foreign  deitiei  $•  Nu  even  the  immortal  gods^  said 
sotnc  German  nations  to  Cssar^  (in  a  mitkhfir  the  Suevi  ||. 

♦  l^ere  le  compte.  f  Regnard,  Voiage  de  Lapoaie. 

X  Biod.  Sic.  lib.  i.     Lucian.   deSacrlficiitt     Ovid  alludes  to  the  famd 
imditio^  M«tliM.  Kb.  T.  I.  521.     So  liUo  Manilius,  lib.  iv. 

§  H«n>dbt  UK.  i.  U  Cass.  Comment,  de  bello  Gallico,  lib.  ir. 
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Maay  ilk)  says  IKone  in  Homer,  to  Venus,  wounded  by 
Diomede  1  many  illSf  my  daughter,  have  the  gods  inflict- 
ed on  men :  And  many  ills,  in  return,  have  men  inflicted 
on  the  gods  *.  We  need  but  open  any  classic  author  to 
meet  with  these  gross  representations  of  the  deities ;  and 
Longinusf  with  reason  observes,  that  such  ideas  o^ 
the  divine  nature,  if  literally  taken,  contain  a  true  athe- 
ism. 

Some  writers  %  have  been  surprised,  that  the  impieties 
of  Aristophanes,  should  have  been  tolerated,  nay  pub- 
licly acted  and  applauded  by  the  Athenians ;  a  people  so 
superstitious  and  so  jealous  ciE  the  public  religion,  that,  at 
that  very  time,  they  put  Socrates  to  death  for  his  imagin- 
ed, incredulity.  But  these  writers  do  not  connder,  that 
the  ludicrous,  familiar  images,  under  which  the  gods  are 
represented  by  that  comic  poet,  instead  of  appearing  im- 
pious, were  the  genuine  lights  in  which  the  ancients  con- 
ceived their  divinities*  What  conduct  can  be  more  cri- 
minal or  mean,  than  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Amphitrion  ? 
Yet  that  play,  which  represented  his  gallant  exploits,  was 
supposed  so  agreeable  to  him,  that  it  was  always  acted  in 
Rome  by  public  authority,  when  the  state  was  threatened 
with  pestilence,  famine,  or  any  general  calamity  j.  The 
Romans  supposed,  that,  like  all  old  letchers,  he  would  be 
highly  pleased  with  the  recital  of  his  former  feats  of  prow- 
ess and  vigour,  and  that  no  topic  was  so  proper,  upon, 
which  to  flatter  his  vanity. 

The  Lacedemonians,  says  Xenophon||,  always,  during 
war,  put  up  their  petitions  very  early  in  the  morning,  in 

*  Ub.  ix.  382.  t  Cap.  ix. 

X  Pere  Brumoy,  Theatre  des  Grecs ;  &  Fontenelle,  Histoire  4efi  Orades. 

4  Arnob,  lib.  vii.  ||  De  Laced.  Hep. 

VOL.   2 J.  .2   ^ 
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order  to  be  beforehand  with  their  enemieSf  and,  b^  being 
tiie  first  solicitors,  pre-engage  the  gods  in  their  favour. 
We  may  gather  from  Seneca  *,  that  it  was  osnal,  for  the 
votaries  in  the  temples,  to  make  interest  with  the  beadle 
or  sexton,  that  they  might  have  a  seat  near  the  image  of 
the  deity,  in  order  to  be  the  best  heard  in  their  prayers 
and  applications  to  him.  The  Tyrians,  when  beneged  by 
Alexander,  threw  chains  on  the  statue  of  Hercules,  to  pre- 
vent  that  deity  from  deserting  to  the  enemy  f .  Augustus^ 
having  twice  lost  his  fleet  by  storms,  forbad  Neptune  to 
be  carried  in  procession  along  with  the  other  gods  ^  and 
fancied,  that  he  had  sufficiently  revenged  himself  by  that 
expedient :(-  After  Germanicus'  death,  the  people  were 
fo  enraged  at  their  gods,  that  they  stoned  them  in  their 
temples ;  and  openly  renoeinced  all  allegiance  to  them  ||. 

To  ascribe  the  origin  and  fabric  of  the  universe  to  these 
imperfect  beings  never  enters  into  the  imagination  of  any 
polytheist  or  idolater.  Hesiod,  whose  writings,  with  those 
of  Homer,  contained  the  canonical  system  of  the  heathen}; 
Hesiod,  I  say,  supposes  gods  and  men  to  have  sprung 
equally  from  the  unknown  powers  of  nature**.  And 
throughout  the  whole  theogony  of  that  author.  Pandora 
is  the  only  instance  of  creation,  or  a  voluntary  production ; 
and  she  too  was  formed  by  the  gods  merely  from  despight 
to  Prometheus,  who  had  furnished  men  with  stolen  fire 
from  the  celestial  regions  44*    1^^  anci^t  mythologists^ 


#£pist  xB, 

f  Quint  Cuitiuf,  lib.  iv.  c^p.  3.     Piod.  Sic  lib.  xv'i'u 

}  Suet.  ID  Tita  Aug.  cap.  16.  {|  Id.  in  vita  Cal.  cap.  5. 

(  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  Lncian.     Jupiier  confutatus,  de  luctUf  Saturn,  8^c, 

**  fit  •ful^n  ytym»gk  Bui  l^nntt  r*  «»/{*«».     Hvs,  Opera  It  Dif^, 
1. 108. 

^4  Tbeo^.  L  570 
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eem  throughout  to  have  rather  embraced  the  idea 
of  generation  than  that  of  creation  or  formaiion  ;  and  to 
have  thence  accounteJ  for  the  origin  of  tliis  universe. 

Ovid,  who  lived  in  a  learned  age,  and  had  been  i; 
ed  by  philosophers  in  the  principles  of  a  divine  c 
or  formation  of  the  world  j  finding,  that  such  an  idea 
would  not  agree  with  the  popular  mythology,  which  he 
delivers,  leaves  it,  in  a  manner,  loose  and  detached  from 
his  system.  Qititquit  Jail  Hie  Deorum  '  ?  Whichever  of 
the  gods  it  was,  says  he,  that  dissipated  the  chaosi  and  in- 
troduced order  into  the  universe :  It  could  neither  be 
Saturn,  he  knew,  nor  Jupiter,  nor  Neptune,  nor  any  of 
the  received  deities  of  paganism.  His  theological  system 
had  taught  liim  nothing  upon  that  head ;  and  be  leaves 
the  matter  equ;illy  undetermined. 

DIodorus  Siculusf,  beginning  his  work  with  an  enu- 
meration of  the  most  reasonable  opiotOHs  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  world,  makes  no  mention  of  a  deity  or  ta* 
telligent  mind ;  though  it  is  evident  from  his  history,  that 
he  was  much  more  prone  to  superstition  than  to  irreli- 
gion.  And  in  another  passage  \,  talking  of  the  Ichthyo- 
phagi,  a  nation  in  India,  he  says,  tbat,  there  being  so  great 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  their  desceut,  we  must  conclude 
them  to  be  aborigines,  without  any  beginning  of  their  gene- 
ration, propagating  iheir  race  from  all  eternity  \  as  some  of 
the  pbysiologers,  in  treating  of  the  origin  of  nature,  have 
justly  observed.  <<  But  in  such  objects  as  iheae,"  adds  the 
historian,  "  which  exceed  all  human  capacity  i  it  may 
"  well  happen,  that  those,  who  discourse  the  most,  know 
•'  the  least ;  reaching  a  specious  appearance  of  truth  in 
"  their  reasonings,  while  extremely  wide  of  the  real  truth 
*'  and  matter  of  fart." 


*  M'-umon't'-  lib.  i. 


t  Lib.  i. 
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A  slnufige  seAtiment  ia  our  eye^  t^  be  fmbr^cod  by  a 
professQsi  aod  seidous  religioiii^t  * !  B^t  k  mti  la^rdy  by 
accident,  Uut  tbe  question  ccmcernuig  tbe  origin  of  the 
world  did  ever  in  ancient  tiines  enter  into  religious  sys- 
tems or  was  treated  of  by  theologerp^  The  philosophers 
•al«ie  made  profienon  of  ddivering  systemsi  of  this  Imd  ^ 
and  it  was  pretty  late  too  before  these  bethought  ihem^ 
s^ves  of  having  recourse  to  a  mind  or  supreme  intelligence^ 
a«  the  first  cause  of  alL  So  far  was  it  firom  being  esteem* 
ed  pro&qe  in  those  days  to  account  for  the  origin  of  things 
without  a  deity,  that  Thalest  Anaximenes,  Heraclitus»  and 
others,  who  embraced  that  system  of  cosmogony^  past  uih 
questioned  i  while  Anaxagoras,  the  first  undoubted  tbeist 
among  the  ^ilosophers,  was  perhaps  the  first  that  ever 
was  accused  of  atheism  f  , 

W<^-  are  told  by  Sextus  £mpiricust>  that  Epicurus, 
when  a  boy,  reading  with  his  preceptor  these  verses  of 
Hesiod> 

Eldest  of  bein^  rioor  ficst  arose ; 

Next  emrth,  vide-strctchM,  tbe  seai  of  all : 

The  young  scholar  first  betrayed  his  inquisitive  genius, 
by  asking,  jind  chaos  whnce  ?  But  was  toki  by  Ibis  pre* 
ceptor,  that  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  philosophers  for  a 
solution  of  such  questions.  And  firom  this  hint  Epicurus 
left  philology  and  all  other  studies,  in  order  to  betake  himr 
self  to  that  science,  whence  alone  he  expected  satisfaction 
witli  regard  to  these  sublime  subjects. 

*  The  same  author,  who  c^m  thus  account  for  the  ori^riD  of  the  world 
without  a  Deity,  esteems  it  impious  to  explain,  from  physical  causes,  the 
vcnmoii  accideuts  of  life,  earthquakes,  inondatioBS,  and  tempests  ;  and 
d«vv.jtiy  arcriiios  tl^ese  to  Xhn  anger  of  Juptfer  or  Neptua«.  A  plain 
^  .  "  jrhcace  he  derived  his  ideas  of  religion.  See  lib.  xv.  p.  364.  Ex 
1        :s   -loiiuujni. 

\      .  lt-:m&  Mu^iem.  lib.  i^b 
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The  cofflmdft  pcdpie  were  tieter  IHcely.to  push  their 
researches  so  far,  or  detrre  from  rttsiioiMng  tfurir  ^sterns 
of  religion  ;  when  philologers  and  mythologists,  we  see, 
scarcely  ever  discovered  so  much  penetration.  And  even 
the  philosophers,  who  discourse  of  such  topics,  readily 
assented  to  the  grossest  theory,  and  admitted  the  joint 
origin  of  gods  and  men  from  night  and  chaos ;  from  £re^ 
water,  air,  or  whatever*  tlpiey  eslabUshed  to  b^  the  ruling 
element. 

Nor  was  it  only  on  th^ir  fitst  (origin,  thfi$  the  gods  were 
supposed  dependent  on  the  powers  of  nfttufe-^rTlwrough- 
6ut  th6  whole  period  of  their  existence  they  were  subject- 
ed to  tfaje  dominion  of  fate  or  destiny*  Think  tf  ihgfiru 
of  necess'tUfa  sdys  Agri{^  to  the  RomMl  people>.  ihaifwee^ 
to  winch  iveti  tht  gods  must  sisbmit  *.  Aild  the  Younger 
Pliny  f,  agreeable  td  this  way  of  thinkiiig>  telk  Us,  that 
amidst  th^  darkness,  horror,  and  (^tfnfusion,  which  elBued 
upon  the  first  eruptiosf  of  Vesuvius,  severall  cOQclud'ed  that 
all  naturew  as  going  to  wreck,  and  that  gods  and  nien  wer^ 
perishing  in  one  commc^ri  ruin. 

It  is  a  great  coikiplaisance,  indeed,  if  we  dignify  with 
the  name  of  religion  stieh  an  nnperfect  system  of  theolo- 
gy, and  put  it  on  a  level  with  later  systems,  wliich  are 
founded  on  principles  more  just  and  more  sublime.  For 
my  part,  I  can  scarcely  aUow  the  principles  even  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Plutarch,  and  some  Other  StoUs  and  Academicsy 
though  much  more  refilled  than  the  pagan  superstition,  to 
be  worthy  of  the  hcmoufable  appellation  of  theism.  For 
if  the  mythology  of  the  heathens  resemble  the  ancient 
European  system  of  spiritual  beings,  excluding  God  and 
angels,  and  leaving  only  fairies  and  sprights  \  the  er^ed  of 

*  JUkniys.  HaIIc.  Irb.  ri.  f  Epist.  libr.  rh 
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these  philosoplrers  may  justly  be  said  to  exclude  a  Deityt 
and  to  leave  only  angels  and  furies. 


SECT.  V. 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  POLYTHEISM:    ALLEGORY,  HERO-WOBSHIP. 

But  it  is  chiefly  our  present  business  to  consider  the 
gross  polytheism  of  the  vulgar,  ^d  to  trace  all  its  various 
appearances,  in  the  principles  of  human  nature,  whence 
they  are  derived. 

Whoever  learns  by  argument,  the  existence  of  invisible 
intelligent  power,  must  reason  frbm  the  admirable  contri- 
vance of  natural  objects,  and  must  suppose  the  world  to  be 
the  workmanship  of  that  Divine  Being,  the  original  cause 
of  all  things.  But  the  vulgar  polytheist,  so  hr  from  ad- 
mitting that  idea,  deifies  every  part  of  the  universe,  and 
conceives  all  the  conspicuous  productions  of  nature,  to  be 
themselves  so  manjf  real  divinities.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  are  all  gods  according  to  his  system  :  Fountains  are 
inhabited  by  nymphs,  and  trees  by  hamadryads :  Even 
monkies,  dogs,  cats,  and  other  animals,  often  become  sa- 
cred in  his  eyes,  and  strike  him  with  a  religious  veneration. 
And  thus,  however  strong  men's  propensity  to  believe  in- 
visible, intelligent  power  in  nature^  their  propensity  is 
equally  strong  to  rest  their  attention  on  sensible,  visible 
objects ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  these  opposite  inclina- 
tions, they  are  led  to  unite  the  invisible  power  with  some 
visible  object. 

The  distribution  also  of  distinct  provinces  to  the  several 
deities  is  apt  to  cause  some  allegory,  both  physical  and 
moral,  to  enter  into  the  vulgar  systems  of  polytheism. 
The  god  of  war  will  naturally  be  represented  as  furious^ 
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cruely  and  impetuous :  The  god  of  poetry  as  elegant,  po- 
lite, and  amiable :  The  god  of  merchandize,  especially  in 
«arly  times,  as  thievish  and  deceitful.  The  allegoriesi 
supposed  in  Homer  and  other  mythologists,  I  allow,  have 
often  been  so  strained,  that  men  of  sense  are  apt  entirely 
to  reject  them,  and  to  consider  them  as  th^  production 
merely  of  the  fancy  and  conceit  of  critics  and  commenta* 
tors.  But  that  allegory  really  has  place .  in  the  heathen 
mythology  is  undeniable,  even  on  the  least  reflection. 
Cupid  the  son  of  Venus ;    the  Muses  the  daughters  of 

.  memory;  Prometheus  the  wise  brother,  and  Epimetheus 
the  foolish ;  Hygieia,  or  the  goddess  of  health,  descended 
from  EscClapius,  or:  the  god  of  physic :  Who  sees  not,  in 
these,  and  in  many  other  instances,  the  plain  traces  of 
allegory  ?  When  a  god  is  supposed  to  preside  over  any 
passion,  event,  or  system  of  actions,  it  is  almost  unavoid- 
able to  give  him  a  genealogy,  attributes,  and  adventures, 
suitable  to  his  supposed  powers  and  influence :  and  to 
carry  on  that  similitude  and  comparison,  which  is  naturally 
so  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man. 

Allegories,  indeed,  entirely  perfect,  we  ought  not  to 
expect  as  the  productions  of  ignorance  and  superstition  i 
there  being  no  work  of  genius  that  requires  a  nicer  hand^ 
or  has  been  more  rarely  executed  with  success.  That 
Fear  and  Terror .  are  the  sons  of  Mars  is  just  \  but  why 
by  Venus  *  ?  That  Harmony  is  the  daughter  of  Venus 
is  regular ;  but  why  by  Mars  f  ?  That  ^eep  is  the  brother 
o£  Death  is  suitable  ;  but  why  describe  him  as  enamoured 
of  one  of  the  Graces  %  ?  And  since  the  ancient  mytholo- 

^  gists  fall  into  mistakes  so  gross  and  palpable,  *we  have  no 
reason  surely  to  expect  such  refined  and  long-spun  all^go* 

*  Hcsiod,  Theog.  I.  935. 

t  Id.  ibid,  k  Pli«t  in  vita  ?e1op.  J  Iliad,  ?ir.  267. 
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ries,  as  some  have  Mideavoured  to  deduce  hem  thdr  fie* 
tions. 

Lucretius  was  plainly  seduced  by  the  strong  appear- 
ance of  allegory^  vhich  is  observable  in  the  pagan  fic- 
tions. He  &st  addresses  himself  to  Venusi  as  to  that^ 
generating,  pbwery  which  animatesy  renews^  and  beautifies 
the  universe  :  But  is  soon  betrayed  by  the  mythology  into 
incoherencies,  while  he  prays  to  that  allegorical  person- 
age to  appease  the  furies  of  hev  Ib^er  jMavs :  An  idea  not 
drawn  from  allegory,  but  from  the  popular  religion,  and 
which  Lucretius,  •  as  ^n  Epicurean^  could  not  consistently* 
admit  of.  ' 

The  deities  of  the  vulgar  are  s6  tittle  superior  to  ku- 
man  creaturesi  that,  where  men  are  afiiE^cted  with  strong 
sentiments  of  veneration  or  gratitude  fbr  any  hero  or  pub- 
tic  benefactor,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  con- 
vert him  intd  a  god,  and  fiU  the  heavens,  s^ter  this,  man- 
ner, with  continusA  recruits  from  among  mankind.  Most 
of  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  world  are  supposed  to  have 
once  been  men,  and  to  have  been  beholden  for  their  apo^ 
theosis  to  the  admiration  and  afiectioa  of  the  people.  The 
real  history  of  their  adventures,  corrupted  by  tradition, 
and  elevated  by  the  marvellous,  became  a  plentiful  source 
of  fable ;  especially  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  peets^ 
allegoristS)  and  priests,  who  successively  improved  upon 
the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  the  ignorant  multitude. 

Painters  too,  and  sculptors,  came  in  for  their  share  of 
profit  in  the  sacred  mysteries  ^  and  furnishing  men  with 
sensible  representations  of  their  divinities,  whom  they 
clothed  in  human  figures,  gave  great  increase  to  the  pub- 
lic devotion,  and  detennined  its  objeict.  It  was  probab- 
ly for  want  of  these  arts  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages^ 
that  men  deified  plants,  animals,  and  even  brute,  unor- 
ganized matter  \   and  rather  than  be  without  a  sensible. 
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object  of  worship,  affixed  diiriiUty  to  such  ungainly  fcreis^ 
Could  any  statuary  oi  Syria,  m  ^arly  times,  hare' formed 
a  just  figure  of  Apollo,  the  conk  stone,  HBLioOABALUSy 
had  never  become  the  object  of  such  profound  adora* 
tion,  and  been  received  as  a  representation  of  the  solar 
deity  *. 

StilpO  was  banished  by  the  council  of  Areopagus,  far 
affirming  that  the  Minerva  in  the  citadel  was  no  divinity  f 
but  the  workmanship  of  Phidias,  the  sculptor  f .  What 
degree  of  reason  must  we  expect  in  the  religious  belief  of 
the  vulgar  in  other  nations ;  when  Athenians  and  Areo^ 
pagites  could  entertain  such  gross  conceptions  i 

These,  then,  are  the  general  principles  of  polythetsm^ 
founded  in  human  nature,  and  little  or  nothing  depends 
ent  on  caprice  and  accident*  As  the  causis,  which  be* 
stow  happiness  or  misery,  are,  in  general,  very  little  known 
and  very  uncertain,  our  anxious  concern  endeavours  to 
attain  a  determinate  idea  of  them ;  and  finds  no  better 
expedient  than  to  represent  them  as  intelligent  voluntary 
agents,  like  ourselves  i  only  somewhat  superior  in  power 
and  wisdom.  The  limited  influence  of  these  agents,  and 
their  great  proximity  to  human  weakness,  introduce  the 
various  distribution  and  division  of  their  authority  ;  and 
thereby  give  rise  to  allegory.  The  same  principles  natu- 
rally deify  mortals,^  superior  in  power,  courage,  or  under- 
standing, and  produce  hero-worship  j  together  with  fabu- 
lous history  and  mythological  traditicfu,  in  all  its  wild  and 
unaccountable  forms.  And  as  'an  invisible  spiritual  intelli- 
gence is  an  object  too  refined  for  vulgar  apprehensioni 

*  Herodian,  lib.  v..  Jupiter  Ammon  is  represented  by  Curtius  afi  a  deitj 
of  the  same  kind,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  The  Arabians  and  Persinuntians  adored 
also  shapeless  unformed  stones  as  their  deity.  Amob.  lib.  vi.  So  much 
did  their  folly  exceed  that  of  the  flgyptiansk 

f  Diod.  Laert  lib.  ii. 
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men  naturally  affi^  it  to  some  sensible  representation;  sadk 
as  eidiier  the  more  ccmspicuous  parts  of  naturCf  <^  the 
statues,  images,  and  pictures,  which  a  more  refined  age 
forms  of  its  divinities. 

Almost  all  idolaters,  of  whatever  age  or  country,  coo- 
cur  in  these  general  principles  and  conceptions ;  and  even 
the  particular  characters  and  provinces,  which  they  assign 
to  their  deities,  are  not  extremely  different  *.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  travellers  and  conquerors,  without  much  dtf- 
ficulty,  found  their  own  deities  every  where ;  and  said. 
This  is  Me&curt,  that  Venus  ;  this  Mars,  that  Neptune; 
by  whatever  title  the  strange  gods  might  be  denominated* 
The  goddess  Hertha  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  seems  to  be 
po  other,  according  to  Tacitus  f  ,  than  the  Mater  Tellus  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  his  conjecture  was  evidently  just. 


SECT.  VI. 

ORIGIN  OF  THEISM  AND  POLYTHEISM. 

The  doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Deity,  the  author  of 
nature,  is  very  ancient,  has  spread  itself  over  great  and 
populous  nations,  and  among  them  has  been  embraced  by 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men :  But  whoever  thinks 
that  it  has  owed  its  success  to  the  prevalent  force  of 
those  invincible  reasons,  on  which  it  is  undoubtedly 
founded,  would  show  himself  little  acquainted  with  the 
Ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  people,  and  their  incu- 
rable prejudices  in  favour  of  their  particular  supersti- 
tions. Even  at  this  day,  and  in  Europe,  ask  any  of 
the  vulgar,  why  he  believes  in  an  Omnipotent  Creator 

*  See  Cssar,  of  the  reunion  of  the  Gauls,  d«  Bello  CalUco,  lib.  xL 
t  De  Moribus  Gtrw. 
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of  the  world ;  he  will  never  mention  the  beauty  of  final 
causesi  of  which  he  is  wholly  ignorant :  He  will  not  hold 
out  his  hand,  and  bid  you  contemplate  the  suppleness  and 
variety  of  joints  in  his  fingers,  their  bending  all  one  way^ 
the  counterpoise  which  they  receive  from  the  thumb,  the 
softness  ailQ  fleshy  parts  of  the  inside  of  his  hand,  with  all 
the  other  circumstances  which  render  that  member  fit  for 
the  use  to  which  it  was  destined.  To  these  he  has  been 
long  accustomed ;  and  he  beholds  them  with  listlessness 
and  unconcern.  He  will  tell  you  of  the  sudden  and  un- 
expected  death  of  such-a-one ;  the  £dl  and  bruise  of  such 
another ;  the  excessive  drought  of  this  season  ;  the  cold 
and  rains  of  another.  These  he  ascribes  to  the  immediate 
operation  of  Providence :  And  such  events,  as,  with  good 
reasoners,  are  the  chief  difficulties  in  admitting  a  Supreme 
Intelligence,  are  with  him  the  sole  arguments  for  it. 

Many  theists,  even  the  most  zealous  and  refined,  have 
denied  a  particular  Providence,  and  have  asserted,  that 
the  Sovereign  Mind,  or  first  principle  of  all  things,  having 
fixed  general  laws,  by  which  nature  is  governed,  gives  free 
and  uninterrupted  course  to  ^ese  laws,  and  disturbs  notj 
at  every  turn,  the  settled  order  of  events  by  particular 
volitions.  From  the  beautiful  connection,  say  they,  and 
rigid  observance  of  established  rules,  we  draw  the  chief 
argument  for  theism  ;  and  from  the  same  principles  are 
enabled  to  answer,  the  principal  objections  against  it.  But 
so  little  is  this  understood  by  the  generality  of  mankind, 
that,  wherever  they  observe  any  one  to  ascribe  all  eventi 
to  natural  causes,  and  to  remove  the  particular  interposi- 
tion of  a  deity,  they  are  apt  to  suspect  him  of  the  grossest 
infidelity.  A  little philoiophyf  says  Ix>rd  Bacon,  makes  men 
mtheists :  A  great  deal  reconciUs  them  to  religion.  For  men, 
being  taught,  by  superstitious  prejudices,  to  lay  the  stress 
on  a  wrong  place  \   when  that  fails  them;   ap<    they  dis« 
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cover^  by  a  little  reflection^  that  the  course  of  nature  is 
regular  and  uniforoiy  their  whole  faith  totters,  and  falls  to 
ruin.  But  being  taught,  by  more  reflectidn,  that  this 
very  regularity  and  uniformity  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
design  and  of  a  Supreme  Intelligencey  they  return  to  that 
belief  which  they  had  deserted ;  and  they  are  now  aUe 
to  establish  it  on  a  firmer  and  more  durable  focmdatioii. 

Convulsions  in  nature,  disordersy  prodigicS|>  miracles, 
though  the  most  opposite  to  the  plan  of  a  wise  superin* 
tendent,  impress  mankind  with  the  strongest  sentiments 
of  religion ;  the  causes  of  events  seeming  then  die  most 
unknown  and  unaccountable.  Madness,  fury,  rage,  and 
an  inflamed  imagination,  though  they  sink  men  nearest 
to  the  level  of  beasts,  are,  for  a  like  reason,  often  supposed 
to  be  the  only  dispositions  in  which  we  can  have  any  im^ 
mediate  communication  with  the  Deity. 

We  noay  conclude,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that, 
since  the  vulgar,  in  nations  which  have  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  theism,  still  build  it  upon  irrational  and  su- 
perstitious principles,  they  are  never  led  into  that  opinion 
by  any  process  of  argument,  but  by  a  certain  train  of 
thinking,  more  suitable  to  their  genius  and  capacity. 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrous  nation,  that 
though  men  admit  the  existence  of  several  limited  deities, 
yet  there  is  some  one  God,  whom,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner,  they  make  the  object  of  their  worship  and  adora* 
tion.  They  may  either  suppose,  that,  in  the  distribution 
of  power  and  territory  among  the  gods,  their  nation  was 
subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  particular  deity  ;  or, 
reducing  heavenly  objects  to  the  model  of  things  betow, 
they  may  represent  one  god  as  the  prince  or  supreaic 
magistrate  of  the  rest,  who,  though  of  the  same  naturci 
rules  them  with  an  authority,  like  that  which  an  earthly 
sovereign  exercises  over  his  subjects  and  vassals.     Whe* 
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ther  this  god^  therefore,  be  considered  pa  their  peculiar 
patron,  or  as  the  general  sovereign  of  heaven,  his  vota* 
lies   will  endeavour,  by  every   art,   to. insinuate  them- 
selves into  his  favour  ^   and  supposing  him  to  be  pleased^ 
like  themselves,  with  praise  and  flattery,  there  is  no  eu* 
logy  or  exaggeration  which  will  be  spared  in  their  ad« 
dresses  to  him.     In  proportion  as  men's  fe^s  or  distres* 
ses  become  more  urgent,  they  still  invent  new  strains  of 
adulation ;    and  even  he  who  outdoes  his  predecessor  in 
swelling  up  the  titles  of  his  divinity,  is  sure  to  be  out* 
done  by  his  successor  in  newer  and  more  pompous  epi- 
thets of  praise.     Thus  they  proceed  ^    till  at  last  they  ar- 
rive at  infinity  itself,  beyond  which  there  is  no  farther 
progress :    And  it  is  well  if,  in  striving  to  get  fattber^ 
and  to  represent  a  magnificent  simplicity,  they  run  not 
into  inexplicable  mystery,  and  destroy  the  intelligent  nature 
of  their  deity,  on  which  alone  any  rational  worship  or 
adoration  can  be  founded.     While  they  confine  th^^nselves 
to  the  notion  of  a  perfect  being,  the  Creator  of  the  worldt 
they  coincide,  by  chance,  with  the  principles  of  reason 
and  true  philosophy;    though  they  are  guided  to  that 
notion,  not  by  reason,  of  which  they  are  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  incapable,  but  by  the  adulation  and  £^ars  of  the  most 
vulgar  superstition. 

We  often  find,  amongst  barbarous  nations,  and  even 
sometimes  amongst  civilized,  that,  when  every  strain  of 
flattery  has  been  exhausted  towards  arbitrary  ppnces^ 
when  every  human  quahty  has  been  applauded  to  the  ut^ 
most ;  their  servile  courtiers  represent  them,  at  last^  as 
real  divinities,  and  point  th^m  out  to  th6  people  as  ob» 
jects  of  adoration.  How  much  more  natural,  therefore, 
is  it,  that  a  limited  deity,  who  at  first  is  supposed  only 
the  immediate  author  of  the  particular  goods  and  ills  in 
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life)  should  in  the  end  be  represented  as  sovereign  nakier 
and  inodifi^  of  the  universe  ? 

Even  where  this  notion  of  a  Supreme  Deity  b  afaready 
established ;  though  it  ought  naturally  to  lessen  every 
other  worship,  and  abase  every  object  of  reverence^  yet 
if  a  nation  has  entertained  the  opinion  of  a  subordinate 
tutelar  divinity,  saint  or  angel  j  •  their  addresses  to  that 
being  gradually  rise  upon  them,  and  encroach  on  the  ado- 
ration due  to  their  supreme  deity.  The  Virg^  Mary,  ere 
checked  by  the  reformation,  had  proceeded,  firom  being 
merely  a  good  woman,  to  usurp  many  attributes  of  the 
Almighty :  God  and  St.  Nicholas  go  hand  in  handj  in  all 
the  prayers  and  petitions  of  the  Muscovites. 

Thus  the  deity,  who,  from  love,  converted  himself  inta 
a  bull,  in  order  to  carry  off  Europa ;  and  who,  from  am- 
bition, dethroned  hb  father,  Saturn,  became  the  Optimus 
Maximus  of  the  heathens.  Thus,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  became  the  supreme  deity  or  Jehovah 
of  the  Jews. 

The  Jacobins,  who  denied  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion, have  ever  been  very  unhappy  in  their  doctrine, 
even  though  political  reasons  have  kept  the  Romish 
church  from  condemning  it.  The  Cordeliers  have  run 
away  with  all  the  popularity.  But  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, as  we  learn  from  Boulainvilliers  *,  an  Italian 
Cordelier  maintained,  that,  during  the  three  days,  when 
Christ  was  interred,  the  hypostatic  union  was  dissolved, 
and  that  his  human  nature  was  not  a  proper  object  of 
adoration,  diuing  tha^  period.  Without  the  art  of  di- 
vination, one  might  foretel,  that  so  gross  and  impious  a 
blasphemy  would  not  fail  to  be  anathematized  by  the 

*  H>toir«  abregcf,  p.  V'f>. 
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people.  It  was  the  occasion  of  great  insults  on  the  part 
of  the  Jacobins ;  who  now  got  some  recompence  for 
their  misfortunes  in  the  war  about  the  immaculate  con* 
<eption. 

Rather  than  relinquish  this  propensity  to  adulation^ 
religionists,  in  all  ages,  have  involved  themselves  in  the 
greatest  absurdities  and  contradictions. 

Homer,  in  one  passage,  calls  Oceanus  and  Tethys 
the  original  parents  of  all^  things,  conformably  to  the 
established  mythology  and  tradition  of  the  Greeks : 
Yet,  in  other  passages,  he  could  not  forbear  compli- 
menting Jupiter,  the  reigning  deity,  with  that  magni- 
ficent appellation  ;  and  accordingly  denominates  him  the 
father  of  gods  and  men.  He  forgets  that  every  temple, 
every  street,  was  full  of  the  ancestors,  imcles,  brothers^ 
and  sisters  of  this  Jupiter  ;  who  was  iii  reality  nothing 
but  an  upstart  parricide  and  usurper.  A  like  contradic* 
tion  is  observable  in  Hesiod;  and  is  so  much  the  less 
excusable,  as  his  professed  intention  was  to  deliver  a  true 
genealogy  of  the  gods. 

Were  there  a  religion  (and  we  may  suspect  Mahome- 
tanism  of  this  inconsistence),  which  sometimes  painted 
the  Deity  in  the  most  sublime  colours  as  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth  ;  sometimes  degraded  him  nearly  to  a 
level  with  human  creatures  in  his  powers  and  Acuities  i 
while  at  the  same  time  it  ascribed  to  him  suitable  infir- 
mities, passions,  and  parti^ties  of  the  moral  Idnd : 
That  religion,  after  it  was  extinct,  would  also  be  dted 
as  an  instance  of  those  contradictions  which  arise  firom 
the  gross,  vulgar,  natural  conceptions  of  mankind,  op- 
posed to  their  continual  propieosity  towards  flattery  and 
exaggeration.  Nothing  indeed  would  prove  more  strongly 
the  divine  origin  of  any  rdii^on,  than  to  find  (and 
happily  this  is  the  ^ase  with  Christianity)  that  it  is  frf  e 
from  a  contradiction  so  incident  to  humw  nature. 
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SECT.  VII. 

CONHRMATION    OF    THIS    DOCTRINE. 

It  appears  certain^  that,  though  the  original  notions  of 
the  vulgar  represent  the  Divinity  as  a  limited  being,  and 
consider  him  only  as  the  particular  cause  of  health  or 
sickness  ;  plenty  or  want ;   prosperity  or  adversity ;   yet 
when  more  magnificent  ideas  are  urged  upon  tliem,  they        • 
esteem  it  dangerous  to  refuse  their  assent.  V/iil  you  say,  that 
your  deity  is  finite  and  bounded  in  his  perfections  j    may 
be  overcome  by  a  greater  force  i  is  subject  to  hun^an  pas- 
sions, pains,  and  infirmities ;   has  a  beginning,  ¥Uid  may 
have  an  end  ?    This  they  dare  not  afiirm }   but  thinking 
it  safest  to  comply  with  the  higher  encomiums,  they  en- 
deavour, by  an  affected  ravishment  and  devotion^  to  in- 
gratiate themselves  with  him.     As  a  confirmation  of  this, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  assent  of  the  vulgar  is,  in  this 
case,  merely  verbal,  and  that  they  are  incapable  of  con- 
ceiving those  sublime  qualities  which  they  seemingly  at- 
tribute to  the  Deity.    Their  real  idea  of  him,  notwith- 
standing their  pompous. language,  is  still  as  poor  and  fri- 
volous as  ever. 

That  original  intelligence,  say  the  Magians,  who  is 
the  first  principle  of  all  things,  discovers  himself  immi" 
diateJi/  to  the  mind  and  understanding  alone;  but  has 
placed  the  sun  as  his  image  in  the  visible  universe  \  and 
when  that  bright  luminary  diffiises  its  beams  over  the 
earth  and  the  firmament,  it  is  a  faint  copy  of  the  glory 
which  presides  in  the  higher  heavens.  If  you  would 
escape  the  displeasure  of  this  Divine  Being,  you  must 
be  careful  never  to  set  your  bare  foot  upon  the  ground, 
not  spit  into  a  fire,  nor  .throw  any  water  upon  it,  even 
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though  it  were  consuming  a  whole  city  *.  Who  can  ex- 
press the  perfections  of  the  Almighty  ?  say  the  Maho- 
metans. Even  the  noblest  of  his  works,  if  compared  to 
him«  are  but  dust  and  rubbish.  How  much  more  must 
human  conception  fall  short  of  his  infinite  perfections  i 
His  smile  and  favour  render  m6n  for  ever  l^appy ;  and  to 
obtain  it  for  your  children,  the  best  method  is  to  cut  off 
from  thepi,  while  infants,  a  little  bit  of  skin,  about  half 
the  breadth  of  a  farthing.  Take  two  bits  of  cloth  f ,  say 
the  Roman  Catholics ,.  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
square,  join.them  by  the  comers  with  two  strings  or  pieces 
of  tape  about  sixteen  inches  long,  throw  this  over  your 
head,  and  make  one  of  the  bits  of  cloth  lie  upon  your 
breast,  and  the  other  upon  your  back,  keeping  them  next 
your  skin  :  There  is  not  a  better  secret  for  recommending 
yourself  to  that  Infinite  Being,  who  exists  from  eternity 
to  eternity. 

The  Getes,  commonly  called  immortal,  from  their 
steady  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality,  were  genuine  theists 
and  unitarians.  They,  affirmed  Zamolxis,  their  deity,  to 
be  the  only  true  god  ; ,  and  asserted  the  worship  of  all 
other  nations  to  be  addressed  to  mere  fictions  and  chi- 
meras. But  were  their  religious  principles  any  more 
refined,  on  account  of  these  magnificent  pretensions  ? 
Every  fifth  year  they  sacrificed  a  human  victim,  whom 
they  sent  as  a  messenger  to  their  deity^  in  order  to  inform 
him  of  their  wants  and  necessities.  And  when  it  thundered, 
they,  were  so  provoked,  that,  in  order  to  return  the  de- 
fiance, they  let  fly  arrows  at  him,  and  declined  not  the 
combat  as  unequal.  Such  at  least  is  the  account  which 
Herodotus  gives  of  the  theism  of  the  immortal  Getes  f . 

*  Hyde  de  Relig.  vcterum  Perearum. 

t  Called  the  Scapulaire.  *     t  Lib.  iv. 
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SECT.  ,VIII.  ■ 

FLUX   AND   REFLUX   OF   POLYTtlEfSM    AND  THEISM. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  principles  of  religion  have  a 
kind  of  flux  and  reflux  in  the  human  mind^  and  that  men 
haVe  a  natural  tendency  to  rise  from  idolatry  f  o  theism* 
and  to  sink  again  from  theism  into  iddlatry.    The  vulgar^ 
that  is,  indeed,  all  mankind,  a  few  excepted,  being  ignorant 
and  uninstructed,  never  elevate  their  contemplation  to  the 
heavens,  or  penetrate  by  their  disquisitions  into  the  secret 
structure  of  vegetable  or  animal  bodies ;   so  far  as  to  dis- 
cover a  Supreme  Mind  or  Original  Providence,  which  be- 
stowed order  on  every  part  of  nature.    They  consider 
these  admirable  works  in  a  more  confined  and  selfish  v]€W). 
and  finding  their  own  happiness  and  misery  to  depend  on 
the  secret  influence  anid  unforeseen  concurrence^  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  they  regard,  with  perpetual  attention,  the 
unknown  causes  which  govern  all  these  natural  events,  and 
distribute  pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  ill,  by  their  power- 
ful, but  silent  operation.     The  unknown  causes  are  still 
appealed  to  on  every  emergence  ;    and  in  this  general  ap- 
pearance or  confused  image,  are  the  perpetual  objects  of 
human  hopes  and  fears,  wishes  and  apprehensions.     By 
degrees,  the  active  imagination  of  men,  uneasy  in  this 
abstract  conception  of  objects,  about  which  it  is  incessantly 
employed,  begins  to  render  them  more  particular,  and  to 
clothe  them  in  shapes  more  suitable  to  its  natural  compre- 
hension.    It  represents  them  to  be  sensible,  intelligent 
beings,  like  mankind  ;    actuated  by  love  and  hatred,  and 
flexible  by  gifrs  and  entreaties,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices. 
Hence  the  origin  of  religion  :    And  hence  the  origin  of 
idolatry  or  polytheism. 

But  the  same  anxious  concern  for  happiness,  which 
liegets  the  idea  of  these  invisible  intelligent  powers^  allows. 
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not  mankind  to  rehiain  long  in  the  first  simple  conception 
of  them ;  as  powerful  but  limited  beings ;  masters  of 
human  fate,  but  slaves  to  destbiy  and  the  course  of  nature^ 
Men's  exaggerated  praisies  and  compliments  still  swell  theit 
idea  upon  them  ;  and  elevating  their  deities  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  perfection,  at  last  beget  the  attributes  of  unity 
and  infinity,  simplicity  and  spirituality.  Such  refined 
ideas,  being  somewhat  disproportioned  to  vulgar  compre- 
hension, remain  not  long  in  their  original  purity ;  but  re- 
quire to  be  supported  by  the  notion  of  inferior  mediators 
or  subordinate  agents,  which  interpose  between  mankind 
and  their  supreme  deity.  These  demigods,  or  middle 
beings,  partaking  more  of  human  nature,  and  being  more 
familiar  to  us,  become  the  chief  objects  of  devotion,  and 
gradually  recal  that  idolatry,  which  had  been  formerly 
banished  hj  the  ardent  prayers  and  panegyrics  of  timorous 
and  indigent  mortals.  But  as  these  idolatrous  religions 
fell  every  day  into  grosser  and  moce  vulgar  conceptions^ 
they  at  last  destroy  themselves,  and,  by  the  vile  represen- 
tations which  they  form  of  their  deities,  make  the  tide 
turn  again  towards  theism.  But  so  great  b  the  propensity! 
in  this  alternate  revolution  of  human  sentiments,  to  return 
back  to  idolatry,  that  the  utmost  precaution  is  not  able 
efiectually  to  prevent  it.  And  of  this,  some  theists,  par- 
ticularly the  Jews  and  Mahometans,  have  been  sensible ; 
as  appears  by  their  banishing  all  the  arts  of  statuary  and' 
painting,  and  not  allowing  the  representa*-ons,  even  of  hu- 
man figures,  to  be  taken  by  marble  or  colours ;  lest  the 
common  infirmity  of  mankind  should  thence  produce 
idolatry.  The  feeble  apprehensions  of  men  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  conceiving  their  deity  as  a  pift-e  spirit  and . 
perfect  intelligence ;  and  yet  their  natural  terrors  keep 
them  from  imputing  to  him  the.least  shadow  of  limitation 

and  imperfection.     They  fluctuate  between  these  opposite 
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sentinients.  The  same  infirmity  still  drags  them  down- 
wards, from  an  omnipotent  and  spiritual  Deity  to  a  li- 
mited and  corporeal  one,  and  from  a  corporeal  and  limited 
deity  to  a  statue  or  vbible  representation*  The  same  en- 
deavour at  elevation  still  pushes  them  upwards,  from  the 
statue  or  material  image  to  the  invisible  power  i  and  from 
the  invisible  power  to  an  infinitely  perfect  Deity,  the 
Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  universe. 

SECT.  IX. 

COHPARISON'   OF  THESE   IIELIGIO!(S,    WITH    BECARD   TO 
PERSECL'TION   AND   TOLEBATION. 

Polytheism,  or  idolatrous  worship,  being  founded  en- 
tirely in  vulgar  traditions,  is  liable  to  this  great  incon- 
venience, that  any  practice  or  opinion,  however  barbarous 
or  corrupted,  may  be  authorised  by  it ;  and  full  scope  is 
given  for  knavery  to  ipfipose  on  credulity,  till  morals  and 
humanity  jbe  expelled  the  religious  systems  of  mankind. 
At  the  same  time,  idolatry  is  attended  with  this  evident 
advantage,  that,  by  limiting  the  powers  and  functions  of  its 
deities,  it  naturally  admits  the  gods  of  other  sects  and 
nations  to  a  share  of  divinity,  and  renders  all  the  various 
deities,  as  well  as  rites,  ceremonies,  or  traditions,  compati- 
ble with  each  other  *•  Theism  is  opposite  both  in  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  As  that  system  supposes  one 
sole  deity,  the  perfection  of  reason  and  goodness,  it  should, 
if  justly  prosecuted,  banish  every  thing  frivolous,  unrea- 
sonable, or  inhuman  from  religious  worship,  and  set  before 
men  the  most  illustrious  example,  as  well  as  the  most 
commanding  motives,  of  justice  and  benevolence.  These 
mighty  advantages  are  not  indeed  over-balanced  (for  tiant 
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is  not  possible),  but  somewhat  diminished,  by  'inconve- 
ni^ncies,  which  arise  from  the  vices  and  prejudices  ef 
mankind.  While  one  sole  object  of  devotion  is  acknow- 
ledged, the  worship  of  other  deities  is  regarded  as  absurd 
and  impious.  Nay,  this  unity  of  object  seems  naturally  to 
require  the  unity  of-  faith  and  ceremonies,  and  furnishes 
designing  men  with  a  pretence  for  representing  their  ad- 
versaries as  profaixe,  and  the  objects  of  Divine  as  well  as 
human  vengeance.  For  as  each  sect  is  positive  that  its 
own  faith  and  worship  are  entirely  acceptable  to  the 
Deity,  and  as  no  one  can  conceive,  that  the  same  being 
should  be  pleased  with  different  and  opposite  rites  and 
principles  ;  the  several  sects  fall  naturally  into  animosity, 
jand  mutually  discharge  on  each  other  that  sacred  zeal  and 
rancour,  the  most  fiirioi^s  and  implacable  of  all  human 
passions^ 

The  tolerating  spirit  of  idolators,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  is  very  obvious  to  any  one,  who  is  the 
least  conversant  in  the  writings  of  historians  or  travellers. ' 
When  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was  asked,  what  rites  or  wor- 
ship was  most  acceptable  to  the  gods  ?  Those  which  are 
legally  established,  in  each  city,  replied  the  oracle  *.  £ven 
priests,  in  those  ages,  could,  it  seems,  allow  salvation  to 
those  of  a  different  communion.  The  Romans  commonly 
adopted  the  gods  of  the  con<Juered  people ;  and  never 
disputed  the  attributes  of  those  local  and  national  deities, 
in  whose  territories  they  resided.  The  religious  wars  and 
persecutions  of  the  £g3^tian  idolaters  are  indeed  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  ;  but  are  accounted  for  by  ancient  au- 
thors from  reasons  singular  and  remarkable.  Different 
species  of  animals  were  the  deities  of  the  different  sects 
^mong  the  Egyptians ;   and  the  deities  being  in  continual 

*  Xenoph.  Mcmor.  lib.  i\, 
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war,  engaged  their  votaries  in  the  same  contention.  The 
worshippers  of  dogs  could  not  long  remain  in  peace  with 
th^  adorers  of  cats  or  wolves  *.  But  where  that  reason 
took  not  place>  the  Egyptian  superstition  was  not  so  in- 
compatible as  is  commonly  imagined ;  since  we  learn  from 
Herodotus  f ,  that  very  large  contributions  were  given  by 
Amasis  towards  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

The  intolerance  of  almost  all  religions,  which  have 
maintained  the  unity  of  God,  is  as  remarkable  as  the  con^ 
trary  principle  of  polytheists.  The  implacable  narrow 
spirit  of  the  Jews  is  well  known.  MahOmetanism  set  out 
with  stUl  more  bloody  principles ;  and  even  to  this  day, 
deals  out  damnation,  though  not  fire  and  faggot,  to  all 
other  sects.  And  if,  among  Christians,  the  English  and 
Dutch  have  embraced  the  principles  of  toleration,  this 
singularity  has  proceeded  from  the  steady  resolution  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  in  opposition  to  the  continued  efforts 
of  priests  and  bigots. 

The  disciples  pf  Zoroaster  shut  the  doors  of  heaven 
against  all  but  the  Magians^.  Nothing  could  more 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Persian  conquests,  than  the 
furious  zeal  of  that  nation  against  the  temples  and  images 
of  the  Greeks.  And  after  the  overthrow  of  that  empire, 
we  find  Alexander,  as  a  pol3rtheist,  immediately  re-esta- 
blishing the  worship  of  the  Babylonians,  which  their  for- 
mer princes,  as  monotheists,  had  carefully  abolished  $.  ' 
Even  the  bHnd  and  devoted  attachment  of  that  conqueror  - 
to  the  Greek  superstition  hindered  not  but  he  himsdf 
sacri6ced  acccnrding  to  the  B^ylonish  rites  ^d  cere- 
monies II . 


*  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  &  Osiride. 

X  Hyde  de  Pelig.  vet.  Persarum, 

§  Arriati.  de  Exped.  lib.  iii.     Id.  lib.  vU. 


f  Lib.  ii.  sub  fiuc. 


li  LI  Ibid. 
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So  sociable  is  polytheisms  that  the  utmost  fierceness 
and  antipathy^  which  it  meets  with  in  an  opposite  reli- 
gion, is  scarcely  able  to  disgust  it,  and  keep  it  at  a  dis- 
tance. Augustus  praised  extremely  the  reserve  of  his 
grandson,  Caius  Caesar,  when  this  latter  prince,  passing  by 
Jerusalem,  deigned  not  to  sacrifice  according  to  the  Jewish 
law.  But  for  what  reason  did  Augustus  so  much  approve 
of  this  conduct  7  Only  because  that  religbn  was  by  the 
Pagans  esteemed  i^oble  and  barbarous  ^. 

I  may  venture  to  afiirm,  that  few  corruptions  of  ido^ 
latry  and  polytheism,  are  more  pernicious  to  society  than 
Ithis  corruption  of  theism  f,  when  carried  to  the  utmost 
height.  The  human  sacrifi^re^  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Mexijcan3,  gnd  m^ny  barbarous  nations  :t:i  scarcely  exceed 
the  inquisition  and  persecutions  of  Rome  and  Madrid. 
For  besides,  that  the  effusion  (^  blood  may  not  be  so  great 
In  the  forxoer  case  as  ii^  the  latter  j  besides  this,  I  say,  the 
human  victims,  being  chosen  by  lot,  or  1^  some  exterior 
signs,  afiSsct  not,  in  so  considerable  a  degree,  the  rest  of 
the  society.  Whereas  virtue,  Jcnowledge,  love  of  liberty, 
^e  the  qualities,  which  cajl  down  the  fatal  vengeance  of 
inquisitors ;  and,  when  ei^pelled)  leaye  the  society  in  the 
most  shameful  ignorance,  <orrupti(»i,  and  bondage.  The 
illegal  murder  of  one  man  by  a  tyrant  is  more  pernicious 
tlian  the  death  of  a  thousan4  by  pestilence,  famine,  or  any 
undistinguishing  calamity. 

In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Arida  near  Rome,  Vfho  ever 
inurdered  the  present  priest,  was  legally  entitled  to  be 
installed  his  successor  $*  A  very  singular  institution  i  For, 
}iowever  barbarous  an4  bloody  the  common  superstition? 

*  SuctoD.  hfi  viU.  Aug.  c.  99.  f  Cprruptig  cptiml  pe^vwfie 

X  SeeNoTttBBB.] 

§  S'r«bo,  lib.  v.     Snoton.  in  vita  C9I 
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cfisnai^to  thelaitjy  tbejiisiiaDjtiirQ  totheadvaots^  of 
the  whole  order. 


SECT.   X. 

UITH   BXGAKD   lO   COt'BACE   OK   AE.%.!rE:M£Xr. 


From  the  comparison  of  theism  and  idobtrj,  we  may 
fiorm  some  other  obsenationsy  which  will  also  confirm  the 
▼nigar  obsenratioo,  that  the  cormption  of  the  best  thiogf 
pve  nse  to  the  worst. 

Where  the  Deity  is  represented  as  infinitdy  supeiior 
to  mankind,  this  bdief,  thoi^  altogether  just,  is  apt^ 
when  j<nned  with  soperstitioas  terrors,  to  ank  the  hmnan 
mind  into  the  lowest  submission  and  ;dxisement,  and  to  re- 
present the  monkish  virtues  of  mortificatioD,  penance,  fao- 
mility,  and  passire  suffering,  as  the  only  qualities  which 
are  acceptaUe  to  him.  But  where  the  gods  are  conceived 
to  he  only  a  little  superior  to  mankind,  and  to  have  been, 
many  of  them,  advanced  from  that  inferior  rank,  we  are 
more  at  our  ease  in  our  addresses  to  them,  and  may  even, 
without  profaneness,  as{nre  sometimes  to  a  rivabhip  and 
emulation  of  them.  Hence  activity,  spirit,  courage,  mag- 
nanimity, love  of  liberty,  and  all  the  virtues  which 
aggrandize  a  people. 

The  heroes  in  Paganism  correspond  exactly  to  the  saints 
in  Popery  and  holy  dervises  in  Mahometanism.  The 
place  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Hector,  Romuxus,  b  now 
supplied  by  Dominic,  Francis,  Anthony,  and  Benedict. 
Instead  of  the  destruction  of  monsters,  the  subduing  €>l 
tyrants,  the  defence  of  our  native  country ;  whippings  and 
liastings,  cowardice  and  humility,  abject  submission  and 
slavish  obedience,  are  become  the  means  of  obtaining 
celestial  honours  among  mankind. 
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:  One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Alexander  in  his  war^ 
}ike  expeditions^  was  his  rivalship  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus, 
whom  he  justly  pretended  to  have  excelled  *.  BrasidaSt 
that  generous  and  noble  Spartan,  after  falling  in  battle> 
had  heroic  honours  paid  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Am- 
phipolisj  whose  defence  he  had  embraced  f.  And  in 
general)  all  founders  of  states  and  colonies  among  the 
Greeks  were  raised  to  this  inferior  rank  of  divinity,  by 
those  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  labours. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  observation  of  Machiavel  X^  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  meaning  the  Catho^ 
lie  (for  he  knew  no  other),  which  recommend  only  passive 
courage  and  suffering,  had  ssbdued  the  spirit  of  mankind, 
and  had  fitted  them  for  slavtry  and  subjection.  An  ob« 
servation,  which  would  certainly  be  just,  were  there  not 
many  other  circumstances  in  human  society  which  controul 
the  genius  and  character  of  a  religion. 

Brasidas  seized  a  mouse,  and,  being  bit  by  it,  let  it  go. 
There  is  nothing  so  contemptibUy  said  he,  but  ivhat  may  be  safe^ 
if  it  lias  but  courage  to  defend  itself^  Bellarmine  patiently 
and  humbly  allowed  the  fleas  and  other  odious  vermin  to 
prey  upon  him.  JVe  shall  have  heaven^  said  he,  to  reward 
us  for  our  sufferings :  But  these  poor  creatures  have  nothing 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  life  ||.  Such  diflTerence  is 
there  between  the  maa^ims  of  a  Greek  hero  and  a  Catho«r 
lie  saintv 

SECT.   XI. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  REASON  OR  ABSURDITY. 

Here  is  another  observation  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
a  new  proof  that  l^e  corruption  of  the  best  things  begets 

*  Arriaa  passim.  f  Thucyd.  lib.  v.  J  Discorsi,  lib.  vi. 

§  Plut.  Apopth.  II  Baylc,  Article  Brllarmins. 
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die  urorst. '  If  we  examine^  without  pfejudkey  the  an- 
ient heathen  mythologyi  as  contained  in  the  poets^  we 
ihali  not  discover  in  it  any  such  monstrous  absordttf  9  as 
we  may  at  first  be  apt  to  apprehend.  Where  is  the  dif^ 
ficulty  in  conceiving,  that  the  same  powers  or  priadples, 
whatever  thej  were,  which  formed  this  visible  world, 
men  and  animals,  produced  also  a  species  of  intelligent 
creatures,  of  more  refined  substance  and  greater  aiithoritj 
than  the  rest  ?  That  the$e  creatures  may  be  a^dousy 
revengeful,  passionate,  vcduptuous,  is  easily  conceived ; 
nor  is  any  circumstance  more  apt,  among  ourselves,  to 
engender  such  vices,  than  the  licence  of  absolute  autho- 
rity. And,  in  short,  the  wltole  mythological  system  is 
so  natural,  that,  in  the  vast  'variety  of  planets  and  wcvids, 
contained  in  this  universe,  it  seems  more  than  probable, 
that,  somewhere  or  other,  it  is  really  carried  into  ^LeciiF- 
tion. 

The  chief  objection  to  it  with  regard  to  this  planet, 
is,  that  it  is  not  ascertained  by  any  just  reason  or  autho- 
rity. The  ancient  tradition,  insisted  on  by  heathen 
priests  and  theologers,  is  but  a  weak  foundation ;  and 
transmitted  also  such  a  number  of  contradiaory  reports, 
suf^xurted  all  of  them,  by  equal  authority,  that  it  b^ 
came  absolutely  impossible  to  fix  a  preference  amongst 
them.  A  few  volumes,  therefore,  must  contain  all  the 
polemical  writings  of  pagan  priests:  And  their  whole 
theology  must  consist  more  of  traditional  stories  and  su- 
perstitious practices  than  of  philofsophical  argument  and 
controversv. 

But  whore  theism  farms  the  (undamoital  princi{de  of 
any  popular  rdi^on,  that  tenet  is  so  confionnable  to 
sound  reason,  that  philosophy  is  apt  t#  incorporate  itself 
with  such  a  system  of  theology.  And  if  the  other  dog- 
mas of  that  system  be  contained  in  a  sacred  book,  such. 
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US  the  Alcoran,  or  be  detennined  by  any  TOible  authority, 
like  that  of  the  Roman  pontiflF,  speculative  reasoners  natu- 
rally carry  on  their  assent,  and  embrace  a  theory,  which 
has  been  instilled  into  them  by  th^r  earliest  education, 
and  which  also  possesses  some  degree  of  consistence  and 
uniformity.    But  as  these  appearances  are  sure,  all  of  them, 
to  prove  deceitful,  philosophy  will  soon  find  herself  very 
unequally  yc^ed  with  her  new  associate ;  and  instead  of  re- 
gulating each  principiey  as  they  advance  together,  she  is  at 
every  turn  perverted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  superstition. 
For  besides  the  unavoidable  incoherences,  which  must  foe 
reconciled  and  adjusted,  one  may  safdy  affirm,  that  all  po- 
pular theology,  especially  the  scholastic,  has  a  kind  of  ap- 
petite for  absurdity  and  contradiction.     If  that  theology 
went  not  beyond  reason  and  common  sense,  her  doctrines 
would  appear  too  easy  and  familiar.     Amazement  must  of  _ 
necessity  be  raised  :   Mystery  affected  :  Dirkness  and  ob- 
scurity sought  after :  And  a  foundation  of  merit  afforded 
to  the  devout  votaries,  who  desire  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
duing their  rebellious  reason,  by  the  belief  of  the  most 
unintelligible  sophisms. 

Ecclesiastical  history  sufficiently  confirms  these  reflec- 
tions. ^  When  a  controversy  is  started,  some  people  al- 
ways pretend  with  certainty  to  foretel  the  issue.  Which- 
ever opinion,  say  they,  is  most  contrsury  to  plain  sense,  is 
sure  to  prevail ;  even  where  the  general  interest  of  the 
system  requires  not  that  decision.  Though  the  reproach 
of  heresy  may,  for  some  time,  be  bandied  about  among 
the  disputants,  it  always  rests  at  last  on  the  side  of  reason. 
Any  one,  it  is  p^iitended,  that  has  bi|t  learning  enough  of 
this  kind  to  know  the  definition  of  Arian,  Pelagian. 

EUASTIAN ,  SOCIMIAN,  SaBELLIAN,  EuTTCHIAN,  NesTORI- 

AN,  MoNOTHELiTE,  &c.  uot  to  mention  Protestant, 
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whose  fate  is  yet  uncertaip>  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  observation.  It  is  thus  a  system  becomes  more 
absurd  in  the  end,  merely  from  its  be^ng  reasonable  and 
philosophical  in  the  beginning. 

To  oppose  the  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such  . 
feeble  maxims  as  these,  that,  it  is  imposHUe  for  the  same 
thing,  to  be  and  not  to  be,  that  the  whole  ir greater  than  apart^ 
that  two  and  three  make  Jive;  is  pretending  to  stop  the  ocean 
with  a  bull-rush.  Will  you  set  up  profane  reason  against 
sacred  mystery  ?  No  punishment  is  great  enough  for  your  \ 
impiety.  And  the  same  fires,  which  were  kindled  for  he- 
retics^ will  serve  also  for  the  destruction  of  philosophers. 


SECT.    XII. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  DOUBT  OR  CONVICTION. 

We  meet  every  day  with  people  so  sceptical  with  re* 
gard  to  history,  that  they  asseft  it  impossible  for  any  na- 
tion ever  to  believe  such  absurd  principles  as  those  of 
Greek  and  Egyptian  paganism  ;  and  at  the  same  time  so 
dogmatical  with  regard  to  religion,  that  they  think  the 
same  absurdities  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  communion. 
Cambyses  entertained  like  prejudices  j  and  very  impiously 
ridicuded,  and  even  wounded,  Apis,  the  great  god  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  appeared  to  his  profane  senses  nothing  but 
a  large  spotted  bull.  But  Herodotus  judiciously  ascribes 
this  sally  of  passion  to  a  real  madness  or  disorder  of  the 
brain  :  Otherwise,  says  the  historian,  he  never  would  have 
openly  affronted  any  established  worship.  For  on  that 
head,  continues  he,  every  nation  are  best  satisfied  with 
their  own,  and  think  they  have  the  advantage  over  every 
other  nation. 
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It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  very 
learned  sect  j  and  that  no  one  communion,  but  that  of  the 
church  of  England,  can  dispute  their  being  the  most  learn- 
ed of  all  the  Christian  churches :  Yet  Averroes,  the  fa- 
mous Arabian,  who,  no  doubt,  had  heard  of  the  Egyptian 
superstitions,  declares,  that,  of  all  religions,  the  most  ab- 
surd and  nonsensical  is  that,  whose  votaries  eat,  after  hav- 
ing created,  their  deity. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  tenet  in  all  paganism, 
which  would  give  so  fair  a  scope  to  ridicule  as  this  of  the 
real  presence :  For  it  is  so  absurd,  that  it  eludes  the  force 
of  all  argument.  There  are  even  some  pleasant  stories 
of  that  kind,  which,  though  somewhat  profane,  are  com- 
monly told  by  the  catholics  themselves.  One  day,  a  priest, 
it  is  said,  gave  inadvertently,  instead  of  the  sacrament,  a 
counter,  which  had  by  accident  fallen  among  the  holy 
wafers.  The  commimicant  waited  patiently  for  some  time, 
expecting  it  would  dissolve  on  his  toqgue  :  But  finding 
that  it  still  remained  entire,  he  took  it  off.  /  wisk^  cried 
he  to  the  priest,  you  have  not  committed  some  mistake :  I 
wish  you  have  not  given  me  God  the  Father :  He  is  so  hard 
and  tough  there  is  no  swallowing  him. 

A  famous  general,  at  that  time  in  the  Muscovite  service, 
having  come  to  Paris  for  the  recovery  of  his  wounds, 
brought  along  with  him  a  young  Turk,  whom  he  had 
taken  prisoner.  Some  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
(who  are  altogether  as  positive  as  the  dervises  of  Constan- 
tinople) thinking  it  a  pity  that  the  poor  Turk  should  be 
damned  for  want  of  instruction,  solicited  Mustapha  very 
hard  to  turn  Christian,  and  promised  hin^  for  his  encou- 
ragement, plenty  of  good  wine  in  this  world,  and  paradise 
in  the  next.  These  allurements  were  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted  *,  and  therefore,  having  been  well  instructed  and 
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catechisedi  he  at  last  agreed  to  receire  tbe  sacraments  of 
baptism  and  tbe  Lord's  supper. 

The  priest,  however,  to  make  every  thing  sore  and  sc^idy 
still  continued  hb  instructions  )  and  began  the  next  day 
with  the  usual  question,  How  many  ggdt  are  then  f  Nofie 
at  allj  replies  Benedict;,  for  that  was  his  new  name.  How! 
mm  at  all!  cries  the  priest.  7i  be  surt^  said  the  honest 
proselyte.  Tou  have  told  me  all  along  that  there  is  hut  mn 
God:  And  yesterday  I  eat  him. 

Such  are  the  doctrines  of  our  brethren  the  Catholics. 
But  to  these  doctrines  we  are  so  accustomed,  that  we  nerer 
wonder  at  them :  Though,  in  a  future  age,  it  will  probft-^ 
bly  become  difficult  to  persuade  some  nationS)  that  any 
human,  two-legged  creature,  could  eveir  embrace  such  priiH 
ciples.  And  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  but  these  nations 
ihemselves  shall  have  something  full  as  absurd  in  their 
^own  creed,  to  which  they  will  give  a  most  implicit  and 
most  religious  assent. 

I  lodged  once  at  Paris  in  the  same  hotel  with  an  ambas* 
sador  from  Tunis,  who,  having  passed  some  years  at 
London,  was  returning  home  that  way.  One  day  I  ob* 
served  his  Moorish  excellency  diverting  himself  under  the 
porch  with  surveying  the  splendid  equipages  that  drove 
along- ;  when  there  chanced  to  pass  that  way  some  Capu^ 
cin  friars,  who  had  never  seen  a  Turk  ;  as  he,  on  his  part, 
though  accustomed  to  the  European  dresses,  had  never 
seen  the  grotesque  figure  of  a  Capucin :  And  there  is  no 
expressing  the  mutual  admiration  with  which  they  inspir- 
ed each  other.  Had  the  chaplain  of  the  embassy  entered 
into  a  dispute  with  these  Franciscans,  their  reciprocal  siu*- 
prise  had  been  of  the  same  nature.  Thus  all  mankind 
stand  staring  at  one  another ;  and  there  is  no  beating  it 
into  their  heads,  that  the  turban  of  the  African  is  not  just 
as  good  or  as  bad  a  fashion  as  the  cowl  of  the  European. 
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He  is  a  very  hneit  man,  said  the  prince  of  Salleei  speaking, 
of  de  Ruyter,  It  h  a  pity  he  noire  a  Christian. 

How  can  you  irorship  leeks  and  onions ;  we  shall  sup* 
pose  a  Sorbonnist  to  say  to  a  priest  of  Sais.  If  we  wor- 
ship  them,  replies  the  latter ;  at  leasts  we  do  not,  at  the 
satoe  time,  eat  them.  But  what  strange  objects  of  adora- 
tion are  cats  and  monkeys  f  says  the  leaumed  doctor.  They 
are  at  least  as  good  as  the  relics  or  rotten  bones  of  martyrs, 
answers  his  no  less  learned  antagonist.  Are  you  not  mad, 
insists  the  Catholic,  to  cut  one  another's  throat  about  the 
preference  of  a  cabbage  or  a  cucumber  ? .  Yes,  says  the 
pagan  5  I  allow  it,  if  yon  will  confess,  that  those  are  still 
madder,  who  fight  about  the  preference  among  volumes  of 
sophistry,  ten  thousand  of  which  are  not  equaHn  value  to 
one  cabbagef  or  cuctlmber  *. 

Every  by-stander  will  easily  judge  (but  unfortunately  th# 
by-standers  are  few,)  that  if  nothing  were  requisite  to  es* 
tablish  any  popular  system,  by  exposing  the  absurdities  of 
other  systems,  every  votary  of  every  superstition  could 
give  a  sujSicient  reason  for  his  blind  and  bigotted  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  in  which  he  has  been  educated.  But 
without  so  extensive  a  knowledge,  on  which  to  ground  this 
assurance  (and  perhaps,  better  without  it,)  there  is  not 
wanting  a  sufficient  stock  of  religious  zeal  and  faith  among 
mankind.  Diodorus  Siculus  f  gives  a  remarkable  instance 
to  this  purpose,  of  which  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness# 
While  Egypt  lay  under  the  greatest  terror  of  the  Roman 
name,  a  legionary  soldier  having  inadvertently  been  guilty 
of  the  sacrilegious  impiety  of  killing  a  cat,  the  whole 
people  rose  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fury ;  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  prince  were  not  able  to  save  him.  ITie  senate 

*  See  NoTB  [CCC]  f  Lib.  i. 
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and  people  of  Romey  I  am  pecraaded,  would  iiot«  tben^ 
have  been  so  delicate  with  regard  to  their  nadooal  deities. 
They  very  frankly,  a  little  after  that  time,  yoted  Augustus 
a  place  in  the  celestial  mansions;  and  woold  have  dethroned 
every  god  in  heaven,  for  his  sake,  had  he  seemed  to  de- 
sire it«  Presens  divus  habthitur  Augustus^  says  Horace. 
That  is  a  very  important  point :  And  in  other  naticms  and 
other  ages,  the  same  circumstance  has  not  been  deemed 
altogether  indifferent  *• 

Notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  our  holy  religion,  says 
Tully  f  i  no  crime  b  more  common  with  us  than  sacri* 
lege :  But  was  it  ever  heard  of,  that  an  Egyptian  viewed 
the  temple  of  a  cat,  an  ibis,  or  a  crocodile  ?  There  is  no 
torture,  an  Egyptian  would  not  undergo,  says  the  same 
author  in  anotheic  place:):,  rather  than  injure  an  ibis,  an 
aspic,  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  crocodile*  Thus  it  is  strictly  true, 
what  Dryden  observes, 

"  Of  whatso*er  descent  their  go«)hcad  be, 
*•  Stock,  stone,  or  other  hon-.ely  pedisfree. 
'*  In  his  defence  hu«  servants  arc  as  bold, 
"  As  If  he  had  been  bom  uf  beaten  gold.'* 

Absalom  and  Achitophsl. 

Nay,  the  baser  the  materials  are,  of  which  the  divinity  is 
composed,  the  greater  devotion  is  he  likely  to  excite  in 
the  breasts  of  his  deluded  votaries.  They  exult  in  their 
shame,  and  make  a  merit  with  their  deity,  in  braving, 
for  his  sake,  all  the  ridicule  and  contumely  of  his  ene- 

*  When  Louis  the  XIV.  took  on  hunsclf  the  protection  of  the  Jesuits* 
College  of  Clermont,  the  society  ordered  the  king's  arms  to  be  put  up  over 
the  gate,  and  took  down  the  cross,  in  order  to  make  way  for  it :  Which  gave 
occasion  to  the  fullovi  ing  epigram  : 

Sustulithmo  Chris  n,  posuitque  insignia  Regis  : 
Impiu  reij'5,  ul.um  nescit  habere  Deum. 

f  De  Xat.  Dr'>r.  I.  i.  t  'i'us,:.  Qusst.  lib.  v. 
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ones.  Ten  thousand  Crusaders  enlist  tbeniselves  und«r 
the  holy  banner;;  and  even  openly  triumph  in  thaw 
pirts  of  their  religion,  which  their  adversaries  regard  as 
(he  most  reproachful. 

There  occurs,   I  own,  2  difficulty  in  the  Egyptian  sys*'  J 
tem  of  theology  ;  a;,  indeed,  few  systems  of  that  kind  are  j 
entirely  free  from  dillicuities.     It  is  evident,  from  their 
method  of  propAgaiion,  tliat  a  couple  of  cats,  in  fifty  years, 
would  stock  a  whole  kingdom }  and  if  that  religious  vene*   ! 
nition  were  still  paid  them,  ti  would,  in  twenty  more,  not 
only  be  easier  iti  Egypt  to  find  a  god  than  a  man,  which'  I 
Petronius  says  was  (he  case  in  some  parts  of  Italy  -,  but  the* 
gods  must  at  last  entirely  starve  the  men,  and  leave  them- 
selves neither  priests  nor  votaries  remainiog.     It  is  proba* 
ble,  therefore,  that  this  wise  nation,  ihq  most  celebrated 
in    antiquity  for  prudence  and  sound    policy,   forsecing 
such  dangerous  coDsequences,  reserved  all  their  worship 
for  the  full-grown    divinities,   and  used  the  freedom  to 
ilrowi)  the  holy  spawn  or  little  sucking  gods,  without  any 
scruple  or  remorse.    And  thus  the  practice  ofwarpingthe 
tenets  of  religion,  in  onler  to  serve  temporal  interests,  \s 
not,  by  any  means,  to  be  regarded  as  an  invention  «{ the$« 
later  ages. 

The  learned,  philosophical  Varro,  discoursing  of  i 
tigion,  pretends  not  to  deliver  any  thing  beyond  prob»«  J 
biliiies  and  appearances :  Such  was  his  good  sense  and  I 
moderation!  But  the  passionate,  the  zealous  Augtistin,' j^ 
.insiilts  the  noble  Roman  on  his  scepticism  and  reserve,  I 
and  professes  the  most  thorough  belief  and  assurance  " 
A  heathen  poet,  however,  contcniporary  with  ibe  saint, 
absurdly   esteems   the   religious   system  of  the  laitei 
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(1     .  Tk  I  til  \\\y  4y\\\\f.  \  ^-i*  Aiiif^i'iUix  ohKon'cd,  thar 
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Ar  rest  of  the  year.  That  great  and  able  emperor  was 
also  exiremely  mitasy,  when  he  happened  to  change  his 
shoes,  and  put  the  right  foot  shoe  on  the  left  foot  *.  In 
short,  h  cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  votaiies  of  the  esta- 
blished superstition  of  antiquity  'were  as  numerous  in 
every  state,  as  those  of  the  modern  religion  are  at  present. 
Its  influence  was  as  universal  -,  ttiough  it  was  not  so  great. 
As  many  people  gave  their  assetit  to  it  j  though  that  as- 
sent was  not  seemingly  so  strong,  precise,  and  affirmative. 

We  may  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  the  dogmati- 
cal, imperious  style  of  all  superstition,  the  conviction  of 
the  religionists,  in  all  ages,  is  more  affected  than  real,  and 
scarcely  ever  approaches,  in  any  degree,  to  that  solid  be- 
lief and  persuasion,  which  governs  us  in  the  common  af- 
fairs of  life.  Men  dare  not  avow,  even  to  their  own 
hearts,  the  doubts  which  they  entertain  on  such  subjects : 
They  make  a  merit  of  implicit  faith;  and  disguise  to 
themselves  their  real  infidelity,  by  the  strongest  asseve- 
rations and  most  positive  bigotry.  But  nature  is  too  hard 
for  all  their  endeavo'.irs,  and  suffers  not  the  obscure, 
glimmering  light,  afforded  in  those  shadowy  regions,  to 
equal  the  strong  impressions  made  by  common  sense  and 
by  experience.  The  usual  course  of  men's  conduct  belies 
their  words,  and  shows,  that  their  assent  in  these  maners 
is  some  unaccountable  operation  of  the  mind  between 
disbelief  and  conviction,  but  approaching  much  nearer  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter. 

Since,  therefore,  the  mind  of  nian  appears  of  so  loose 
and  unsteady  a  texture,  that,  even  at  present,  when  so 
many  persons  find  an  interest  in  continually  employing  , 
on  it  the  chissel  and  the  hammer,  y«t  are  they  not  able 
to  engrave  theological  tenets  with  any  lasting  impression, 

*   S'lflon.  AiJj.  cap.  9U.  PI,  9«.     Plln.  lib.  ii.  usj..  T. 
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bow  much  more  must  this  have  been  the  ctse  ia  tadeBC 
tunes,  when  the  retainers  to  the  holy  function  were  so 
much  fewer  in  cooiparison?  No  wonder  that  the  ap- 
pearances were  then  rerj  incobsistenty  and  that  men^  on 
some  occasions,  might  seem  determined  infidels*  and  ene- 
mies to  the  established  rtUffomf  without  being  so  in 
reality;  or  at icast,  without  knowing  their  own  minds  in 
that  particular. 

Another  caiise»  which  rendered  the  ancient  religions 
mncfa  looser  than  liie  modem,  is,  that  die  former  were 
fradkktkd  and  the  latter  are  scrifhnwli  and  the  tradition 
m  Che  former  was  compleXf  contradictorjr^  and,  on  many 
oocanons,  doubtful ;  so  that  k  could  not  possiUy  be  re- 
duced to  any  standard  and  canon,  or  aflbrd  any  deter- 
minate articles  o£  £uth.  The  stories  of  the  gods  were 
numberless  like  the  popish  legends;  and  tliou|^  cirery 
one,  almost,  believed  a  part  of  these  stories,  yet  no  one 
could  belieye  or  know  the  whde :  Whilc^  at  the  same 
time,  dl  must  have  acknowledged,  that  no  one  part  stood 

on  a  better  foundation  than  the  rest.    The  traditions  of 

ft 

difierent  cities  and  nations  were  akot,  on  many  occasions, 
directly  opposite ;  and  no  reason  could  be  assigned  for 
(H^erring  one  to  the  odier*  And  as  there  was  an  infi- 
nite number  of  stories,  with  regard  to  which  tradition 
was  nowise  positive ;  the  gradation  was  insensiUe,  finom 
the  most  fundamental  articles  of  Cuth,  to  those  loose  and 
precarious  fictions.  The  pagan  reU^n,  therefort,  seem- 
ed to  vanidi  like  a  doudy  udienever  one  approached  to 
it,  and  examined  it  piecemeaL  It  could  never  be  as- 
certained by  any  fixed  dogmas  and  principles.  And 
though  this  did  not  convert  the  generality  of  mankind 
firom  so  absurd  a  faidi ;  for  when  will  the  pe(q)le  be  rea- 
sonable ?  yet  it  made  them  faulter  and  hesitate  more  in 
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[  tlieir  principles,  and  was  even  ^t  to  pro- 
duce) in  certain  dispositions  of  mind,  some  practices  and 
opinions,  which  had  the  appearance  of  determined  inS- 
delity. 

To  which  we  majr  add,  that  tlic  fables  of  the  pagan 
religion  were,  of  themselves,  light,  fias^,  and  familiar) 
without  devils,  or  seas  of  brimstone,  oc  any  object  that 
could  much  terrify  the  imagination.  Who  could  forbear 
smiling,  when  he  thought  of  tlie  loves,  of  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus, or  the  amorous  frolics  of  Jupiter  and  Pan  ?  In  this 
respect,  it  was  a  true  poetical  religion  j  if  it  had  not  rather 
too  much  levity  for  the  graver  kinds  of  poetry.  We  find 
that  it  has  been  adopted  by  modern  bards ;  nor  have  these 
talked  with  greater  freedom  and  irreverence  of  the  gods, 
whom  they  regarded  as  fictions,  than  the  ancients  did  at 
the  real  objects  of  their  devotion. 

The  inference  is  by  no  means  just,  that,  because  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  has  made  no  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  a  people,  it  must  therefore  have  been  positively 
rejected  by  all  men  of  common  sense,  and  that  oppoate 
principles,  in  spite  of  thf  prejudices  of  education,  were 
generally  established  by  argument  and  reasoning, 
know  not,  but  a  contrary  inference  may  be  more  pro- 
bable. The  less  importunate  and  assuming  any  species 
of  superstition  appears,  the  less  will  it  provoke  men's 
spleen  and  indignation,  or  engage  them  into  inquiries 
concerning  its  foundation  and  origin.  This  in  the  mean 
time  is  obvious,  that  the  empire  of  all  religious  faitli 
over  the  understanding  is  wavering  and  uncertain,  sub- 
ject to  every  variety  of  humour,  and  dependent  on  the 
present  incidents,  which  strike  the  imagination.  The 
diSereoce  is  only  in  the  degrees.  An  ancient  will  place 
a  stroke  of  impiety  and  one  of  superstition  alternately, 
2  c  3 
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throughout  a  vihole  discourse  *  :  A  mod 


guarded 


.»■>.• 


Lucian  telk  us  expressly^,  that  whoever  believed  not 
the  most  ridiailous  fiddes  of  paganism  was  deemed  by  the 
people  prefzat  and  impious.  To  what  purpose,  indeed, 
would  that  agreeable  author  have  employed  the  whole 
force  of  his  wit  and  satire  against  the  national  religion, 
had  not  that  religion  been  generally  believed  by  his  coun« 
trytaen  and  contemporaries  ?   ■ 

livy  j;  acknowledges  aa  frankly,-  as  any  divine  would  at 
present,  )fhe  common  incredulity  of  his  age  \  but  then  he 
condemns  k  asltewely.  And  who  can  imagine,  that  a 
national  superstition,  which  could  delude  so  ingenious  a 
mas,  would  not  also  impose  on  the  generality  of  the 
pec^e? 

The  Stoics  bestowed  many  magnificent  and  even  im- 
pious epithets  on  their  sage;  that  he  alone  was  rich, 
free,  a  king,  and  equal  to  the  immortal  gods.  They  for- 
got to  add,  that  he  was  not  superior  in  prudence  and  un- 
derstandmg  to  an  old  woman.  For  surely  nothing  can  be 
more  pitiful  than  the  sentiments,  which  that  sect  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  reli^ous  matters ;  while  they  seri- 
ously agree  with  the  common  augurs,  that,  when  a  raven 

*  Witoew  this  remarkable  passage  of  Tacitus ;  "  Praeter  muItipUces 
**  rcrum,  humamnim  casus*  ooelo  terraque  prodigia,  et  fblminum  moui- 
**  tus,  etfuturorumpnraagia,  kpta,  tristia,  ambigua,  manifesta.  Nee  enim 
*'  vnquam  atrocioribus  papvli  'Romna  cladibus,  magisque  justis  judiciis 
«  appTobatum  est,  non  ease  cisr^  Dm  s^cuvitatem  nostraiD,  esse  ultionem.'* 
Hist.  lib.  i.  Augustus'  quarrel  witb  Neptune  is  an  instance  of  the  same 
kind.  Had  not  the  emperor  believed  Neptune  to  be  a  real  being,  and  to 
have  dominion  over  the  sea,  wb^re  had  been  the  foundation  of  his  angee  ? 
And  if  be  believed  it,  what  madness  to  provoke  still  ferthcr  that  deity  ?  The 
same  observation  fn^y  be  made  npon  Qnintilian!8  exclamation,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  children,  lib.  vi.  Pnef. 

f  Pbilopseudcs.  j  Lib.  z.  eap.  40. 
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cro^  from  the  kfi,  It  is  a  good  omen  -,  but  a  bad  one, 
whea  a  rook  makes  a  noise  from  the  same  quarter.  Pa* 
itKtiuB  was  the  only  Stoic,  among  the  Greeks,  who  so 
much  as  doubted  with  regard  to  auguries  and  da'iiu- 
tiona  '.  Marcus  Antoninus  f  tells  hs,  thut  he  IiitDself  had 
received  many  admonitions  from  the  gods  ia  his  sleep. 
It  is  true,  Epictetus  %  forbids  us  to  regard  the  language  of 
rooks  and  ravens }  but  it  is  »ot,  that  they  do  not  speak 
truth  :  It  is  only,  because  they  can  foretel  nothing  but  the 
breaking  of  our  neck  or  the  forfeiture  of  our  estate  ; 
which  are  circumstances,  says  be,  that  nowise  concerji  us. 
Thus  the  Stoics  join  a  philosophical  enthusiasm  to  a  re- 
Ij^ous  superstition.  The  force  of  their  mind,  being  all 
turned  to  the  side  of  morals,  unbcfit  itself  in  that  of  re- 
ligion |{. 

Plato  5  introduces  Socrates  affirming,  that  the  accuse 
tion  of  impiety  rabed  against  him  vas  owing  entirely  to  his 
rejecting  such  fables,  as  those  of  Saturn's  castrating  his  - 
father  Urjinus,  and  Jupiter's  dethroning  S«turn  :    Yet  , 
in  a  subsequent  dialogue  ^,  Socrates  confesses  that  the 
doctrine  of  th£  mortality  of  the  soul  was  the  received 
opinion  of  the  people-     Is  there  here  aiiy  contradiction  ? 
Yes,  surely  :   But  the  contradiction  it-tuU  in  Plato  i 
in  the  people,  wl^ose  religious  priocipies  in  general  are  I 
always  composed  of  the  most  discordant  parts  i   especiallyfl 
in  an  age,  when  superstition  sate  so  easy  and  light  upon  1 
(hem  -tt. 

•  Cicero  de  DivUi.  lib.  L  cap.  3.  rt  1. 
t  Lib.  1.4  P.  X  GbcIi.}  It. 

II  The  SitokE,  I  own,  were  not  quite  unliudox  in  Hie  eiubliylied  rt 
(ioiii  buldhemky  ter,fromthetc  mitanrpt,  that  Ihcywrnt  a  grvst  wnf   I 
AnU  itvt  pmple  ttmloii  Mildly  w«iil  every  lenglh. 

^  F:i>typbn>.  ^  Pluedu 
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The  same  Gcero^  wlko  aflectied,  in  his  own  BButfy  to 
ifppear  a  devoot  relif[ionisty  makes  no  scn^^ltv  ^  ^  pobiic 
coart  of  jucyoMre,  of  treadng  the  doctrine  of  a  fiitare 
•Inte  as  a  rididiloiis  &Ue^  to  which  no  body  could  gire 
wHy  attcBtioA  *•  Sdifaist  "t*  f cpresents  Csesar  as  speakaiig 
the  same  hnguage  in  the  open  senate  ^« 

Sot  that  all  these  freedoms  imjdied  not  a  total  and  uni- 
^nersal  in&delitj  and  scepticism  ammigst  the  peofde,  is  too 
MifputxA  to  be  denied*  Hioogh  some  ports  of  the  na^ 
tional  religion  hong  loose  npon  the  minds  of  men,  other 
pttfts  adhered  more  closely  to  diem.  And  it  wasthe  diief 
business  of  die  scepdcd  philosophers  to  show,  diat  there 
was  no  more  foundation  for  one  tban  for  the  other.  This 
b  the  aitifice  of  Cotta  in  the  dialogues  concerning  the 
fmture  of  the  gods.  He  refutes  the  whole  system  of  mytho* 
t^lPgy  by  leluling  the  ordiodooc,  gradually,  from  the  more 
moMentoos  stories,  which  were  belieredi  to  the  more 
firivokNis,  which  every  one  ricticuled :  From  the  gods  to 
the  goddesses ;  from  the  goddesses  to  the  nymphs ;  fixmi 
the  nymphs  to  the  fawns  and  satyrs*  His  master,  Gar- 
neades,  had  en^loyed  the  same  method  of  i^easomng  H. 

Upon  the  whde,  the  greatest  and  most  observsdde  dif- 
Fetiences  between  a  tradaionaif  myihologkal  religion,  and 
a  jyftnttatical,  sdtokuiic  ops,  are  two :  The  former  is  oftf  n 

*  PfO  Chientio;  o^k.  €1.  f  De  beito  Catilia. 

"i  Cicero  (Tusc.  Qiuest)  lib.  L  cap.  5«  6.  and  Seueca  (EpisL  84.)  as 
also  Juvenal  (Sat3rT.  2.)  maintain  that  there  is  no  boy  or  old  woman  so 
ridiculous  as  to  believe  the  poets,  in  their  accpimtBof  a  fiiture  state.  Why 
then  does  Lucretius  so  highly  exak  his  master  for  freeing  us  from  these 
tenors  ?  Perhaps  the  generality  of  mankind  were  then  ia  the  disposition 
of  Cephalus  in  Plato  (de  Rep.  lib.  i.)  Irho  while  he  was  young  and  bt*ahh- 
ful  could  ridicule  these  stories  i  but  as  soon  as  he  became  old  and  mfirm, 
began  to  entertain  apprehensions  of  their  truth.  This  we  may  obsene 
not  to  be  unusual  evei|  at  present. 

n  Sext  Empir.  advers.  Mathem.  lib.  viii. 
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more  r^fonaUei  as  consi^ing  onlf  of  a  multitude  of 
storief>  whick^  however  gromidlesB,  implf  no  express 
absurdity  and  demonstrative  contraction  ^  and  sits  also 
so  easy  and  light  on  mta's  minds,  that,  though  it  may  be 
as  tiniversally  received,  it  happily  makes  no  such  deep  im- 
pression on  the  affections  and  understanding. 


SECT.   XIII. 

IMPIOUS   CONCEPTIONS   OF  THE   DIVINE   NATURE   IN 
POPULAR   RELIGIONS   OF   BOTH    KINDS. 

The  primary  religion,  of  mankind  arises  chiefly  from 
an  anxious  fear  of  future  events  ^  and  what  ideas  will 
naturally  be  entertained  of  invisible,  unknown  powers, 
while  men  lie  under  dismal  apprehensions  of  any  kind» 
may  easily  be  conceived.  Every  image  of  vengeance, 
fleverity'i  cruelty,  and  ms^ce,  must  occur,  and  must  aug- 
ment the  ghastliness  and  horror  which  opf^resses  the 
amas&ed  religioaist.  A  panic  having  once  seized  the 
mind,  the  active  fancy  still  farther  multiplies  the  object^ 
of  terror  I  while  that  profoutkl  darkness,  or  what  is 
worse,  chat  gUmmering  light,  with  which  we  are  envi- 
roned, represents  the  spectres  of  divinity  under  the  most 
dreadful  appearances  knaginable.  And  no  idea  of  per- 
verse wickedneis  can  be  framed,  which  those  terrified 
devotees  do  not  readily,  without  scruple,  apply  to  their 
deky. 

This  appears  the  natural  state  of  religion  when  sur- 
veyed in  one  light.  But  if  we  consider,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  spirit  of  praise  aad  eulogy  which  necessarily 
has  phuJe  in  all  religions,  and  which  is  the  consequence 
pf  these  very  terrors,  we  must  expect  a  quite  contrary 
system  of  theology  to  prevail.    Every  virtue,  every  e3^r 
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cellencei  must  be  asGribed*  to  the  DiTiiiity»  and  no  ex- 
aggerttion  will  be  deemed  siiffident  to  reach  those  per- 
fiections ^th  whkh  l^e ii  encfowed.    Whatever  itrainsof 

m 

panegyric  can  be  faHFtotedf  are  immedlatdy  embraced^ 
without  consulting  any  arguments  or  phenomentt  t  It  is 
esteemed  a  sujBkieiit  confirmation  of  themi  that  they  gtff 
m  more  magnificent  ideas  of  the  divine  objects  of  our 
ivorship  and  adoration. 

Here>  thereforei  is  a  kind  of  contradiction  between  the 
difierent  principles  erf*' human  nature  vhkh  enter  into 
religion.  Our  natural  terrors  present  the  noti<m  of  a  de» 
vilish  and  malicious  deity :  Our  propensity  to  adulation 
kads  us  to  acknowledge  an  excdlent  and  divine.  And 
the  influence  of  these  opposite  prinriples  are  various^  ac- 
cording to  the  different  situation  of  the  human  onderv 
standing.  ^  ■•''■      ■ 

In  very  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations^  such  as  die 
Afirioans  and  IndianSi  nay  even  the  Japanese^  vrho  can 
form  no  extensive  ideas  of  power  and  knowledge,  wor- 
ship may  be  paid  to  a  being  whom  they  confess  to  be 
wicked  and  detestaUe ;  though  they  may  be  cautious,  per- 
iiaps,  of  pronouncing  thib  judgment  of  him  in  public,  or 
in  his  temple,  :where  he  may  be  supposed  to  hear  thdr 
reproaches. 

Such  mde  imperfect  ideas  of  the  Divinity  adhere  long 
to  all  idolatere ;  afid  it  may  safidy  be  affirmed,  that  the 
Greeks  themselves  never:  got  entirely  rid  of  them.  It  is 
remarked  by  Xenophon  %  in  prmse  of  Socrates,  that  this 
philosopher  assented  not  to  the  vulgar  opinkm,  which  sup- 
posed the  gods  to  know  some  things,  and  be  ignorant  of 
others:  He  maintained,  that  they  knew  every  thing; 
whkt  was  done,  said,  or  even  thought.    But  as  this  was  a 

* ' . . 

*  Mem.  lib.  i. 
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a  of  philosophy  *  much  :ibove  the  conception  of  h'13 
countrymen)  we  neeJ  not  be  surprised)  if  very  frankly,  in 
their  books  and  conversation,  they  blamed  the  deities 
whom  they  worshipped  in  their  temples.  It  is  observable, 
thai  HerodotuS)  in  particular,  scruples  not,  in  many  passa- 
ges, to  ascribe  ftny  to  the  gods ;  a  sentiment,  of  all  others, 
the  most  suitable  to  a  mean  and  devilish  nature.  The 
pagan  hymns,  however,  sung  in  public  worship,  contained 
nothing  but  epithets  of  praiie ;  even  while  the  actions  as- 
cribed to  the  gods  were  the  most  barbarous  and  detestable. 
When  Timotheus,  the  poet,  recited  a  bjrmn  to  Diana,  tn 
which  he  enumerated,  with  the  greatest  eulogies,  all  the 
actions  and  attributes  of  that  cruel,  capricious  goddeu- 
Ala^  ^iur  daugliltr,  said  one  present,  becmat  such  at  the  de 
vi/iont  you  Cflebrate  f. 

Hut  as  men  briber  exalt  their  idea  of  their  divinity ; 
it  is  their  notion  of  his  power  and  knowledge  only,  not 
of  his  goodness,  which  is  improved.  On  the  contrary, 
in  proportion  to  the  supposed  extent  of  liis  science  and 
authority,  their  terrors  naturally  augment ;  while  they 
believe,  that  no  secrecy  can  conceal  them  from  his  11 
tiny,  and  that  even  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  breast 
open  before  him.  They  must  then  be  careful  tuit  to 
form  expressly  any  sentiment  of  biame  and  disapproba- 
tion. AU  must  be  applause,  ravishment,  ecstacy.  And 
while  their  gloomy  apprehensions  make  them 
him  measures  of  conduct,  which,  in  human  creati 
would  be  highly  blamed,  they  must  still  affect  to 


*  it  was  cDntiileteil  nmiDg  tlie  ancicnis  ih  a  wry  cWraotdinnty  pliH 
BOfihicnl  psraUox,  ttuu  ttie  pn'teiicp  of  the  gudK  wh«  noCrnnniicd  •< 
buavviii.  but  vcro  eKlcnd(d  every  ■bi'K^i  ■•  vr  ll'Otn  I'rutii  Ludan. 
nutmlu  livf  Dt  irtlit. 

t  Plulanh.  dc  ilii)i«nt)t. 
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and  admire  that  conduct  in  the  object  of  their  devodon^* 
al  addresses.  Thus  it  may  safely  be  affirmedy  that  po* 
pular  religions  are  realljr,  in  the  concqpdon  of  their 
more  vulgar  yotaries»  a  species  of  daemonismi  and  the 
higher  the  deity  is  exalted  in  power  and  knowledge  the 
loweTi  of  course)  is  he  depressed  in  goodness  and  benevo* 
lence ;  whatever  epithets  of  praise  may  be  bestowed  on 
him  by  his  amazed  adorers.  Among  idolatersy  the  words 
may  be  falsei  and  belie  the  secret  opinion :  But  among 
more  exalted  religionists,  the  opinion  itself  contracts  a 
kind  of  falsehood)  and  belies  the  inward  sentiment.  The 
heart  secretly  detests  such  measures  of  crud  and  impla* 
cable  vengeance ;  but  the  judgment  dares  not  but  pro- 
nounce them  perfect  and  adorable.  And  the  additional 
misery  of  this  inward  struggle  aggravates  all  the  other 
terrors^  by  which  these  unhappy  victims  to  superstiticm 
are  6x  ever  haunted. 

Lucian  *  observes,  that  a  young  man,  who  read9  the 
history  of  the  gods  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and  finds  their 
£M:tions,  wars,  injustice,  incest,  adultery,  and  other  im- 
moralities so  highly  celebrated,  is  much  surprised  aften- 
wards,  when  he  comes  into  the  worlds  to  observe  that 
punishments  are  by  law  inflicted  on  the  same  actions, 
which  he  had  been  tau^  to  ascribe  to  superior  beings. 
The  contradiction  is  still  perhaps  'Stronger  between  the 
representations  given  us  by  j^nne  lat.er  religions  and  our 
natural  ideas  of  generosity,  lenity,  impartiality»  and  jus- 
tice I  and  in  proportion  to  the  multiplied  terrors  of  theae 
religions,  the  barbarous  conceptions  of  the  divinity  are 
multiplied  upon  us  f  •  Nothing  can  preserve  untainted  the 
geniune  principles  of  morals  in  our  judgment  of  human 
conduct,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  these  principles  to 

♦  Ntvyomai^tia.  f  Sc«  NoTi  [EEE.] 
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the  exigence  of  society.  If  common  concision  can  in- 
dulge princes  in  a  system  of  ethics,  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  should  regulate  private  persons ;  how 
much  more  those  siq>erior  being$,  whose  attributes,  views, 
and  nature,  are  so  totally  unknown  to  us  ?  Sunt  luperi/ 
sua  jura  *.  The  gods  have  maxims  of  justice  peculiar  to 
themselves. 


SECT.    XIV. 

BAD  INFLUENCE  OF  POPULAR  RELIGIONS  ON  MORALITY. 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  observing  a  fact,  which  may  be 
worth  the  attention  of  such  as  make  human  nature  the 
object  of  their  inquiry.  It  is  certain,  that,  in  every  reli- 
gion,  however  suUime  the  verbal  definition  which  it  gives 
of  its  divinity,  many  of  the  votaries,  perhaps  the  greatest 
number,  will  still  seek  the  divine  &vour,  not  by  virtue  and 
good  morals,  which  alone  can  be  acceptable  to  a  perfect 
being,  but  either  by  frivolous  observances,  by  intemperate 
zeal,  by  rapturous  ecstacies,  or  by  the  belief  of  mysterious 
and  absurd  opinions.  The  least  part  of  the  SsdJety  as  well 
as  of  the  Pentaieuclh  con»sts  in  precepts  of  mm^ty ;  and 
we  may  also  be  assured,  that  that  part  was  always  the  least 
observed  and  regarded.  When  the  rid  Romans  were 
attacked  with  a  pestilence,  they  never  ascribed  their  suf- 
ferings to  their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and  ameM^, 
ment.  They  never  thought,  that  they  were  the  general 
robbo^  of  the  world,  whose  ambition  and  avarice  made 
desolate  the  earth,  and  reduced  opulent  nations  to  want 
and  beggary.     They  only  created  a  dictator  f  ,  in  order  to 

*  Ovid.  Metom.  lib.  ix.  501. 

t  Called  Dictator  Claris  figeods  causa.    T.  Ltrii.  L  vil.  c.  3. 
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drhre  a  nail  into  a  door  I  sadbythatmeans^dieydloa^ 
diat  they  had  mffirienrty  appeased  their  inireniied  deity* 

In  MgEDOLf  oatt  £Ktion  fimninlg  a  conspiracy,  faarbaroos- 
ly  and  treadieroosly  assassinated  seven  hondred  of  their 
IfeUow-citizens ;  and  carried  their  fbry  so  fiir,  4hat)  one 
miserable  fbgitive  having  fled  to  the  temple,  they  cot  off  his 
hands,  by  which  he  clung  to  the  gates,  and  carrying  him 
out  of  holy  ground,  immediately  murdered  him.  B^  tUs 
impieiy^  says  Herodotus  *,  (not  by  the  other  many  cruel 
assasanations)  they  affiended  the  godsf  ami  contracted  an  inex^ 
fiable  gidlt. 

Vzji  if  we  should  suppose,  what  never  happens,  that 
a  popular  religion  were  fbtmd,  in  which  it  was  expressly 
<|eclared,  that  nothing  but  morality  could  gain  the  divine 
fiivour;  if  an  order  of  priests  were  instituted  to  inculcate 
thia  opinion,  in  daily  sermons,  and'with  all  the  arts  of 
persuasion  $  yet  so  inveterate  are  the  people's  pr^ucUces, 
that,  for  want  of  some  other  superstition,  they  would 
make  the  very  attendance  on  these  sermons  the  essentials 
of  religion,  rather  than  place  them  in  virtue  and  good 
morals.  The  sublime  pnriogue  of  Zaleucus'  f  laws  inspired 
not  the  Locrians,  so  far  as  we  can  leami  with  any  sound- 
er notions  of  the  measures  of  acceptance  with  the  deity, 
than  were  familiar  to  the  other  Greeks. 

This  observation,  then,  holds,  universally:  But  still 
one  may  be  at  some  loss  to  account  for  it.  It  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  the  people,  every  idiere,  degrade 
their  deities  into  a  similitude  with  themselves,  and  con- 
sider them  merely  as  a  species  of  human  creatures,  some- 
what more  potent  and  intelligent.  This  will  not  remove 
the  difficulty.  For  there  is  no  man  so  stupid,  as  that, 
judging  by  his  natural  reason,  be  would  not  esteem  virtue 

♦Lib.  \i.  t  To  be.  found  in  Diod.  Sic.  bb.  xi;. 
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tad  houesty  tlie  most  valuable  qualities  which  any  person 
could  possess.  Why  not  ascribe  the  samt  seniimem  to  his 
deity  ?  Why  not  make  all  religion,  or  the  chief  part  of 
il,  to  consist  in  these  attauunents  ? 

Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  say,  that  the  practice  of  morali- 
ty is  more  diiEcult  than  that  of  superstition  ;  arul  is  there- 
fore rejected.  For,  cot  to  mention  the  excessive  penan- 
ces of  the  Brachinani  and  Talapoins  i  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Rhamadan  of  the  Turks,  during  which  the  poor  wreteh- 
es,  for  many  days,  often  in  the  hottest  months  of  the 
year,  and  in  some  of  the  hottest  climates  of  the  world, 
remain  without  eating  or  drinking  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun  ;  this  RIminadan,  I  say,  must  be  more  severe 
than  the  practice  of  any  mora!  duty,  even  to  the  most 
vicious  and  depraved  of  mankind.  The  four  lents  of  the 
Muscovites,  and  the  austerities  of  some  Raman  Calhalics^ 
appear  more  disagreeable  tlian  meekness  and  benevolence. 
In  short,  all  virtue,  when  men  are  reconciled  to  it  by  ever  , 
so  little  practice,  is  agreeable :  All  superstition  is  for  ever  . 
odious  and  burthen  some. 

Perhaps,  the  following  account  may  be  received  a 
true  solution  of  the  diihcuity.    The  duties,  uhich  a  man  | 
performs  as  a  friend  or  parent,  seem  merely  owing  to  his 
benefactor  or  children  ;  nor  can  lie  be  wanting  to  these 
duties,  without  breaking  through  all  the  ties  of  nature  and 
morality.     A  strong  inclination  may  prompt  him  to  llie  J 
performance  :  A  sentiment  of  order  and  mora!  obligation  J 
joins  its  force  to  these  natural  ties :    And  the  whole  man^n 
if  truly  virtuous,  is  drawn  to  his  duty  without  any  effort 
or  endeavour.     Even  with  regard  to  the  virtues  which  are 
more  austere,  and  more  founded  on  reflection,  such  as  ^ 
public  spirit,   filial  duty,  temperance,  or  integrity  }  I 
moral  obligation,  in  our  apprehension,  removes  all  pn 
sion  to  religious  merit  ;  and  the  mtuous  conduct  is  d 
ed  no  more  than  what  we  owe  to  society  and  to  ourselv 
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In  all  thify  a  supcrttitioiu  man  fiocb  nothing  which  ke  has 
properly  performed  for  the  sake  of  this  deitj^  cor  triiich 
can  peculiarly  recommend  him  to  the  divine  fiMrour  and 
protection.  He  considers  not)  that  the  mos^  genuine  me* 
thod  of  serving  the  Divinity  is  by  promoting  the  happiness 
of  bis  creatures.  He  still  looks  out  for  some  more  immi^* 
diato  fervice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  order  to  allaji  those 
terrors  with  which  he  is  haunted.  And  any  practice,  re» 
commended  to  him,  which  either  serves  to  no  purpose  in 
life,  or  offers  the  strongest  violence  to  his  natural  inclina* 
tions )  that  practice  he  will  the  more  readily  embrace,  on 
account  of  those  very  circumstances  which  should  make 
him  absolutely  reject  it.  It  seems  the  more  purely  reti- 
giouS)  because  it  proceeds  from  no  mixture  of  any  other 
motive  or  consideration.  And  if,  for  its  sake,  he  sacrifices 
much  of  his  ease  and  quiet,  his  claim  of  merit  appean  still 
to  rise  upon  him  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  devotiqn 
which  he  discovers.  In  restoring  a  loan,  or  paying  a  debt, 
his  divinity  is  nowise  beholden  to  him ;  because  these  acts 
of  justice  are  what  he  was  bound  to  perform,  and  what 
many  would  have  performed,  were  there  no  god  in  the 
universe.  But  if  he  fast  a  day,  or  give  himself  a  sound 
wliipping }  this  has  a  direct  reference,  in  his  opinion,  to 
the  service  of  God.  No  other  motive  could  engage  him 
to  such  austerities.  By  these  distinguished  marks  of  de- 
votion, he  has  now  acquired  the  Divine  favour ;  :g[id  may 
expect,  in  recompcnce,  protection  and  safety  in  this  worlds 
and  eternal  happiness  in  the  next. 

Hence  tlic  greatest  crimes  have  been  found,  ii|  many 
instances,  compatible  with  a  superstitious  piety  and  de- 
\*otion :  Hence  it  is  justly  regarded  as  unsafe  to  draw 
any  certain  \jiferencc  in  favour  of  a  man's  morals  from 
the  fervour  or  strictness  of  his  religious  exercises,  even 
chough  he  himself  believe  them   sincere.    Nay,  it  has 
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been  observed,  that  enormities  of  the  blackest  dye  have 
been  rather  apt  to  produce  superstitious  tcrrorsi  and  in- 
crease the  religious  passion.  Boniilcar,  having  formed  a 
conspiracy  for  assassinating  at  once  the  whole  senate  of 
Carthage,  and  invading  the  liberties  of  his  country,  lost 
the  opportunity  from  a  continual  regard  to  omens  and 
prophecies.  Those  ivho  undertake  the  imst  erimitial  and 
moil  dangerous  entrrprizes  are  commonly  the  most  superstitious; 
33  an  ancient  historian  *  remarks  on  this  occasion.  Their 
devotion  and  spiritual  faith  rise  with  their  fears.  Catiline 
was  not  contented  with  the  established  deities,  and  received 
rites  of  the  national  religion :  His  anxious  terrors  made 
him  seek  new  inventions  of  this  kind  -j- ;  which  he  never 
probably  had  dreamed  of,  had  heremained  a  good  citizen, 
:ind  obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

To  which  we  may  add,  that  after  the  commission  of 
crimes,  there  arise  remorses  and  secret  horrors,  which 
give  no  rest  to  the  mind,  but  make  it  have  recourse  to 
reli^ous  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  expiations  of  its  of- 
fences. Whatever  weakens  or  disorders  the  internal 
frame  promotes  the  interests  of  superstition  :  And  no- 
thing is  more  destructive  to  them,  than  a  manly,  steady 
nrlue,  which  either  preserves  us  from  disastrous,  me- 
lancholy accidents,  or  teaches  us  to  bear  them.  During 
such  calm  sunshine  of  the  mind,  these  spectres  of  false 
divinity  never  make  their  appearance.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  natural  undis- 
ciplined suggestions  of  our  timid  and  anxious  hearts,  every 
kind  of  barbarity  is  ascribed  to  the  supreme  Being,  from 
the  terrors  with  which  we  are  agitated  ;  and  every  kind 
of  caprice,  from  the  methods  which  we  embrace  in  order 


•  Dlod.  ac.  lib.  -iy. 
t  Cic.  Catil.  i.  SaUust.  Jc  hello  Cnlil- 
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rier  oominaUjB  disguised^  ice  maj  luurenaH^  ofasccn^ 
focsi  thfi  9iIiagcl>acacteffof  theDoky  kLpqpuhr  retigiansk 
li'^fim  pviealSf.  instead  o£  oorrectiog  tlnese  depiaFtd  idoas  of 
TOn)g,ipd»  bam  oftea  been  found  ready  to  totter  and  en^ 
courage  tjbesb  Tb«  inoa»  tsemendona  th(d  dranity  is  re- 
presented^ die  more  tame  and*  snboaissim  do  men  become 
faO!  his  mimtttra:  Apdihemoie' miaccoantabiethemea«- 
snres  of  acceptance  required  bf  bi^  tbe  moee  necessary 
4oeait  become  to.abandon  onr  natural  reason^  andyidd 
to  tbeifl  ^Ki^jdy  gtridanrg  and  djacctjont  Thnsitmay  be 
alknred^  that  the<  artifices  o£  mfn:aggra¥ate  our  natnndl 
infirmities,  and.  foUiefr  o£'this.kind^  bat  never  origifwdly  be- 
get them.  Th^  root  strikea  d^epec  into  the  mind».  and 
springs  from  the  essendaland  onimnalpropertiea.  of  human 
natuoe. 

SECT.  XV.     General  Corollary. 

Thouj^  the  stupidity  of^  meiiy  barbarous  and  nnin- 
structed,  be  so  great)  that  they  may-  not  see  a  Sovereign 
Author  in  the  more  obvious  woFk»  of  nature  to  which 
they  are  so  much  fiuniliarized ;  yet  it  scarcely  seems 
possible,  that  any-  one  of  good  nnd^Ktanding  should'  re^ 
ject  that  idea,  when  (mce  it  is  suggested  to  him.  A  pm> 
posey  an  intention)  a-  design  is  evident  in  everything ; 
and  when  our  comprehension  is  so  far  ^ilarged  as  to^con* 
template  the  first  rise  (^  thb  visible  system)  we  must 
adopt)  with  the  strongest  conviction)  the  idea  of  some  inw 
telligent  cause  or  author.  The  uniform  maxims  toc^ 
which  prevail  throughout  the  whrfe  frame  of  the  uni^ 
versC)  naturally,  if  not  necessarily)  lead  us  to  conceive 
this  intelligence  as  single  and  imdivided)  where  the  pre- 
judices of  education  oppose  not  so  reasonable  a  theory. 
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Evert  tM  cdathmm  of  tMniet  Vf  disdJvi^n^  fli^. 
s6lv6^  eVAfy  vtliittf  h^tditti  proon  df  §6itt€  cdMut6ht  ptsilif 
atid  ^hkbfiMz  oh^  snf^l^  p6^poJ6  |9r  inc^iiliiDni  now^6ir  in** 
cxjditeblc^  shcF  iAc6ir({it6iwu8rolc« 

Good  sthd  HI  srcf  tiii^cMauy  iM^nxuDglcfd  snct  ctih* 
fdmidcd  I'  oApptit^i  itid  tt&itiyf  wtsdottt  skAU  fouyi  virtifft 
ami  vice.'  Nothing  h  ^vtte  and  eAtMly  of  a  pittee.  All 
advanliagei  are  attended  ifiA  d^adViinta^es.  Ah  nhhrer- 
sal  compehsatxofi'  pttv2jk  itf  HI  cbnditibtis  of  Being  and  ex- 
istence. AYid  it  is  hot  pbSiiibl^  for  ns,  67'  otif  most  elii- 
mex'xcal  ^i^isliesi  t&  (dftttt  tfie  Meal  of  t  tialdon  or  si^natioh 
ahogether  desirabW.  Th^  draighb  of  Ul^,  atcohling  to 
the  poe^t'sr  fictbh,  sti^  Amep  ihfac'ed  (rtntn  ihe  vesjehf  6tt 
each  hand  of  Jupiter  :  Or  if  any  cup  be  present^  aUo^ 
gether  ptki^,  xtf  is  drawn  only,  as  ^'  same  pobt  teU  us, 
{forti  th(i  left-Kand^  vessd. 

The  mor^'eiquisite  ahy  good  isy  of  wfci<5h  ar  *ftalf  sp^i- 
cimen  i^  afibrded  as,  the  sHarpef  h  th^  ^vii  allied  to  it ; 
and  fevr  excepfbns  2tr^  fbuhtf  to  t&i^  tinifbxih  la(#  of  na- 
ture. The  mo^t  sprightly  wit  bofdin^  on  madness ;  the 
highest  ^ffiision^  of  joy"  pr6dtice  the  d^ept^  mehm<ihoiy ; 
th€  most  i^vi^hing  plbsism^  ai'e  atterid^d  with  the  mo^ 
cruel  lassitude  and  dliigusf ;  die  most  flattering  hoptt 
make  way  for  tile  sevciTeitt  disappointments.  And,  iti 
general,-  xib  course  of  life  has  iluch  safety  (for  happiness 
is  not  to  be  dreamed  of)  as  the  temperate  and  moderate, 
\^hich  maintaihs,  ai^  far  as  possible,  a  medi6crity,  ahd  a 
kind  of  insensibility,  in  every  thing. 

A9I  tile  good^  the  great,  the  sublime,  the  ravishing,  at^ 
found  eminently  in  the  genuine  principles^ of  theisth*;  it 
may  be  expected,  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  the 
base,  the  absurd,  the  niean,  the  terrifying,  will  be  equally 
discovered  in  religious  iSctions  arid  chimeras. 
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ligent  yf/^nsTf  rf  net  an  orlgxal  ^irnay  being  at  least  a  geiie» 
r^l  %XXKwiuA  fA  haccan  tufart^  xnxj  be  considered  as  a  kind 
f4  m^rk  f/r  tlzrripf  w^h  the  Divine  worianan  has  set 
f  f (K/n  hf<  w^/rk ;  and  nothing  surd j  can  more  dignify  man- 
kinclt  than  to  be  thus  selected  from  all  other  parts  ai  the 
rresihr/ny  ^ind  to  bear  the  image  or  impresuon  of  the  uni- 
verul  Creator.  But  ccmsult  this  image,  as  it  appears  in 
tlio  \Kj\m\Ar  religions  of  theworkL  How  is  the  Deitj 
(lii^rigijrcJ  in  our  representations  of  him  !  What  caprice^ 
absunlitfi  and  immorality  are  attributed  to  him !  How 
nuu  li  1%  lie  degraded  even  below  the  character,  which  we 
nhoiild  n^iturallyi  in  common  life,  ascribe  to  a  man  of  sense 
luul  virtue  I 

Wh.it  a  noble  privilege  is  it  of  human  reason  to  attaon 
(hr  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being;  and>  firom  the 
visible  works  of  nature,  be  enabled  to  infer  so  subUme  a 
principle  un  its  supreme  Creator  ?  But  turn  the  reTerse  of 
the  luodal.  Survey  most  nations  and  most  ages.  Examine 
tluMrltgious  principles  which  have,  in  facts  prevailed  in 
the  \\^>rUI.  You  will  scarcely  be  persuaded,  that  they  are 
any  thing  Imk  sick  n\cn's  dreams  :  Or  perhaps  will  reganl 
thoin  n>oro  .is  the  pLiysomc  whimsies  of  monkies  in  hn- 
mAn  $l\A|>o«  (b.ui  the  serious,  positive,  dogmatical,  assever- 
AtuMi»  of  A  beings  who  dignifies  himself  with  the  name  of 

VAtUMUl. 

UcAr  the  verlul  protestations  of  all  men  :  Nodnng  S9 
^^M-t^m  .*.<  their  rciigious  tev.ets.  Escamine  their  Eves: 
\o;;  n;Vi  >.  .'cc^-  thivik  thit  they  repose  the  cmaTVft  cce- 


0  V       ^'^-i  -*.-'  :r.^es:  re:.,  c'^'w  *:s  no  SKaxrcr  avails: 
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No  theological  absurdities  so  glaring  that  they  have  notj 
sometimes,  been  embraced  by  men  of  the  greatest  and 
most  cultivsited  understanding.  No  religious  precepts  so 
rigorous  that  they  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  most 
voluptuous  and  most  abandoned  of  men. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion :  A  maxim  that  is  pro- 
verbial, and  confirmed  by  general  experi^ce.  Look  out 
for  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  religion  :  If  you  find 
them  9t  all,  be  assured,  that  th^  are  but  few  degrees  re- 
moved from  brutes. 

What  so  pure  as  some  of  the  morals,  included  in  some 
theological  systems?  What  so  corrupt  as  some  of  the 
practices,  to  which  these  systems  give  rise  ?. 

The  comfortable  views,  exhibited  by  the  belief  of  &<- 
turity,  are  ravishing  and  delightfixL  But  how  quickly 
vanished  on  the  appearance  of  its  terrors,  which  keep  a 
more  firm  and  durable  posseslii<»^  of  the  human  mind ! 

The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mys« 
tery.  Doubt,  uncertainty,  ^uspence  of  judgment^  appear 
the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate  4crutipy  concerning 
this  subject.  But  such  is  the  frailty  of  human  reasi^^  ;a|id 
such  the  irresistible  contagion  of  opinion,  ^hat  even  .t^ 
deliberate  doubt  could  scarcely  be  upheld  ;  did  we  not 
enlarge  our  view,  and  opposing  one  species  of  superstition 
to  another,  set  them  a  quarrelling }  while  we  ourselves, 
during  their  fury  and  contention,  happily  make  our  escapCi 
into  the  calm,  though  obscure,  regions  of  philosophy. 


2  H  S 


I 


NOTES 


TO  THE 


SECOND    VOLUME. 


NOTE  [A,]  p.  i2. 

It  is  proibable  that  no  more  wiu  m«anl  by  thosl^  who  denial 
innate  idea«>  than  that  all  ideas  Were  c<^ids  of  oiir  impresiom ; 
though  it  nitmt  be  confessed,  that  the  teni»  which  tbey  em- 
ployed were  not  chosen  with  sueh  cfatif i0n>  nor  so  esactlj  dir- 
fined,  as  to  prevent  all  mi^taked  abt>ut  their  docllriiK.  For  wha,t 
is  meant  by  imiat€  f  If  innate  bg  equWaletit  to  Aaturali  then  ail 
the  perceptions  and  ideail  of  the  mibd  ihust  be  allowed  to  be 
innate  or  natural^  in  whatever  sense  wfe  take  die  latter  word, 
whether  in  opposition  to  what  is  uncommon^  arUfloial,  or  mira- 
culous. If  by  innate  be  meant  oont^mporary  to  our  bihhi  the 
dispute  seems  to  be  fVivolous ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  ibqiiire 
at  what  time  thinking  begins^  whether  befbte,  at,  or  after  o«r 
birth.  Again,  the  word  idea  seems  to  be  commonly  taken  ih  a 
•very  loose  sense^  by  Locke  and  others ;  as  staiiding  fof  toy 
of  oar  perceptions,  our  sensations  and  fmssions^  as  itell  as 
thoughts.  Now^  tn  this  sensoi  1  should  desire  te  know  #hftt  can 
be  meant  by  asserting^  ttiat  self^l^sre/  or  resentment  ef  injiirii% 
vOr  the  passion  between  die  ibexes*  is  not  imtete  } 

But  admitting  these  terms^  impresiUms  and  idiot,  in  the  seni^ 
above  explained,  and  understanding  by  in$mi9  what  is  origini^ 
4xt  copied  from  no  preoedent  pei^ptioo,  then  may  we  tsm»% 
diat  a^  our  imprwHioDs  are  inayte^  and  out*  ideai  iiet  inii&(c. 
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To  be  ingenuous,  I  must  own  it  to  be  my  opinion^  that  Locke 
was  betrayed  into  this  question  by  the  schoolmen,  who,  making 
use  of  undefinecf  terms,  draw  out  their  disputes  to  a  tedious 
length,  without  ever  touching  the  point  in  question.  A  like  am- 
biguity and  circumlocution  seem  to  run  through  that  philoso** 
pher's  reasonings,  on  this  as  well  as  most  other  subjects. 


NOTE  [B.]  p,  47. 

Nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  writers,  even  on  moral,  poli^ 
eical.  Of  physical  subjects,  to  distinguish  between  reason  and  ex* 
perienc^  and  to  suppose  that  these  species  of  argumentation  are 
entirely  different  from  each  other>  The  former  are  taken  for 
the  mere  result  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  which,  by  consider- 
ing dpriori  the  nature  of  things,  and  examining  the  eiiects  that 
must  follow  from  their  operation,  establish  particular  principles 
of  science  and  philosophy.  The  latter  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
prived entirely  frcHu  sense  and  observation,  by  Which  we  learn 
what  has  actually  resulted  from  the  operation  of  particular  ob- 
jects, and  are  thence  able  to  infer  what  will  for  the  future  result 
lirom  them.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  limitations  and  restraints  of 
civil  government,  and  a  legal  constitution,  may  be  defended* 
either  from  reason,  which,  reflecting  on  the  great  frailty  and 
corruption  of  human  nature,  teaches,  that  no  man  can  safely  be 
trusted  with  unlimited  authority;  or  from  experience  and  history, 
which  inform  us  of  the  enormous  abuses  that  ambition,  in  every 
age  and  country,  has  been  found  to  n^ake  of  so  imprudent  a  con- 
fidence. 

The  same  distinction  between  reason  and  experience  is  main- 
tained in  all  our  deliberations  concerning  the  conduct  of  life; 
while  the  experienced  statesman,  general,  physician,  or  mer- 
(jbant,  is  trusted  and  followed ;  and  the  unpractised  novice,  with 
whatever  natural  talents  endowed,  neglected  and  despised. 
Though  it  be  allowed,  that  reason  may  form  very  plausible  con- 
jectures with  regard  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  particular 
conduct  in  such  particular  ejrcumstances;  it  is  still  supposed 
imperfect,  without  the  assist^iice  of  experience,  which  is  alone 
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it.  . 
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able  to  give  stability  and  certainty  to  the  maxims  derived  from 
study  and  reflection. 

But  notwithstanding  that  this  distinction  be  thus  universally 
received^  both  in  the  active  and  speculative  scenes  of  life^  I  shall 
.  not  scruple  to  pronounce,  that  it  is,  at  bottom,  erroneous,  or  at 
least  superficial. 

If  we  examine  those  arguments,  which,  in  any  of  the  scienceis 
above  mentioned,  are  supposed  to  be  the  mere  eflects  of  reason- 
ing and  reflection,  they  will  be  found  to  terminate,  at  last,  in 
some  general  principle  or  conclusion,  for  which  we  can  assign 
no  reason  but  observation  and  experience.  The  only  difference 
between  them  and  those  maxims,  which  are  vulgarly  esteemed 
the  result  of  pure  experience,  is,  that  the  former  cannot  be 
established  without  some  process  of  thought,  and  some  reflection 
on  what  we  have  observed,  in  order  to  distinguish  its. circum- 
stances, and  trace  its  consequences :  Whereas  in  the  latter,  the 
experienced  event  is  exactly  and  fully  similar  to  that  which  we 
infer  as  the  result  of  any  particular  situation.  The  history  of  a 
Tiberius  or  a  Nero  makes  us  dread  a  like  tyranny,  were  our 
monarchs  freed  from  the  res(traints  of  laws  and  senates :  But  the 
observation  of  any  fraud  or  cruelty  in  private  life  is  sufhcient^ 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  thought,  to  give  us  the  same  apprehen* 
sion ;  while  it  serves  as  an  instance  of  the  general  corruption  of 
human  nature,  and  shews  us  the  danger  which  we  must  incur 
by  reposing  .an  entire  confidence  in  mankind.  In  both  cases,  it 
is  experience  which  is  ultimately  the  foundation  of  our  infer- 
ence and  conclusion. 

There  is  no  man  so  young  and  unexperienced,  as  not  to  have 
formed,  from  obsenration,  many  general  and  just  maxims  con* 
ceming  human  affairs  and  the  conduct  of  life;  but  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  when  a  man  comes  to  put  these  in  practice,  he' 
will  be  extremely  liable  to  error,  till  time  and  farther  experience 
both  enlarge  thc»e  maxims,  9od  teach  him  their  proper  use  and 
application.  In  every  situatioa  or  lncident,tbere  ar^  many  par- 
ticular and  seemingly  minote  circumstances^  which  the  man  of 
^atest  talents*^  at  first  apt  to  overlook,  though  on  them  the 
jujm)e99  of  his  conclusioDiBf  and  consequently  die  prudence  of  bis 
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eoudnct^  entirely  depodL  Not  to  mention,  tbal^  to  a  ytong  be- 
ginner^ the  general  observations  and  maxims  oocor  not  alvays 
en  the  proper  occasiwis,  nor  can  be  immediately  applied  with 
doe  calmness  and  distinction.  The  troth  is^  an  uiesperienoad 
reasoner  could  be  noieasoner  at  all*  were  he  absolutely  unezpe* 
rienced ;  and  when  we  assign  that  character  to  any  one*  we  mean 
it  only  in  a  comparatire  sense,  and  suppose  him  possessed  of 
eiqienence  in  a  smaller  and  more  imperfect  degree. 

NOTE  [C]  p.  70. 

It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  resistance  whidi  we  meet  witk  , 
in  bodies,  obliging  us  firequently  toexert  our  force,  and  call  up 
all  our  power,  thb  gires  us  the  idea  of  force  and  power.  It  is 
this  Htm  or  strong  endeavour,  qf  which  we  are  coBscioos,  thai 
is  the  original  impression  from  whidi  this  idea  is  copied.  But, 
fint,  we  attribute  power  to  a  vast  number  of  objects,  where  we 
never  can  suppose  this  resistance  or  exertion  of  force  lo  take 
place ;  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  nev^  meets  with  any  re- 
sistance y  to  the  mind  in  its  command  over  its  ideas  and  limbs, 
in  common  thinking  and  motion,  where  the  efiect  follows  imme- 
diately upon  the  will,  without  any  exertion  or  summoning  up 
of  force ;  to  inanimate  matter,  which  is  not  capable  of  this  sen- 
timent. Secondly,  This  sentiment  of  an  endeavour  to  overcome 
resistance  has  no  known  connection  with  any  event :  What  fol- 
lows it  we  know  by  experience,  but  could  not  know  it  dpriorL 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  animal  nisus  which  we 
experience,  though  it  can  afford  no  accurate  precise  idea  of 
power,  enters  very  much  into  Uiat  vulgar,  inaccurate  idea, 
which  is  formed  of  it 

NOTE  p.]  p.  76. 

I  NEED  Qot  examine  at  length  the  vis  inertiat  which  is  so 
much  talked  of  in  the  new  philosophy,  and  whidi  is  ascribed  to 
matter.  We  find  by  experience,  that  a  body  at  test  or  in  mo- 
tion continues  for  ever  in  its  present  state,  till  put  from  it  by 
some  new  cause ;  and  that  a  body  impdied  talBes  as  omcb  i^o- 
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tiipa  &(m  the  iwpeUmf  bady  »» it  «(:qujre9  itself.  Tbes^  are 
^cts.  Whep  we  call  this  a  V2>  ivfirtit^,  we  o^ly  mark  thea« 
(w^^  without  pretending  to  have  any  idea  of  the  ini^rt  power ; 
ip  the.  9an>e  mam^er  a9>  when  we  talk  of  gravity^  we  mean  cer^ 
ta^  eflccts^  without  comprehending  that  active  power*  It  was 
never  the  meaning  pf  Sir  Isaac  N^wtop  to  rob  second  causes  of 
^1  force  or  energy ;  thoqgh  some  of  his  followers  have  endea- 
voured to  establish  that  theory  upon  his  authority.  On  thp  con<> 
trm*y>  that  great  philosopher  had  recourse  to  an  ethereal  active 
Qi^id  to  explain  his  universal  attraction  ^  though  he  was  so  cau- 
tious and  modest  as  to  allow  that  it  was  a  mere  hypothesis  not 
tp  be  insisted  on>  without  more  experiments.  I  must  confess, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  fate  of  opinions  a  little  extraordi- 
nary. Des  Cartes  insinuated  that  doctriji^  of  the  universal  and 
sole  efficacy  of  the  Deity,  without  insisting  on  it  Malebranche 
and  other  Cartesians  made  it  the  foundation  of  all  their  philo- 
sophy. It  had,  however,  no  authority  in  England.  Locke, 
Clarke,  and  Cudworth,  never  so  much  3^  take  notice  of  it,  but 
i^uppose  all  along,  that  matter  has  a  real,  though  subordinatft 
and  derived  power.  By  what  means  has  it  become  so  preva- 
lent among  our  modem  metaphysicians  ? 

NOTE  [E.]  p.  81. 

AccQaomq  to  these  e^ipUcations  and  definitioniy  the  idea  of 
jtQwer  is  relative  as  much  as  that  of  cause:;  aud  both  have  a  re- 
ferenqe  to  an  e£^t,  or  some  other  event  consUmtly  conjoined 
wi^  the  former.  When  we  consider  the  tmknoum  circumstance 
of  an  obyect;  by  which  the  degr^  or  <)uantity  of  it9  eSect  is 
gxed  and  determined*  wo  call  that  its  power,  Aud  ficcordingly^ 
iX  is  allowed  by  all  phiJosaphmrs^  th^  th^  effect  h  the  measure  of 
tb^  powQir«  6ut  if  th^y  had  any  ide?^  of  power  as  it  is  in  itscU; 
why  could  uot  they  m^e^ure  it  io  itf^lf  ?  Tb«  dispute  whether 
tb»  force  df  H  body  iu  motion  be  as  it»  velocity*  oi  the  square  of 
iu  veilpcity  i;  this  dispute,  I  sayi  n^tcded  liQt  be  decided  by  com- 
p^oriag  its  c^ts  in  eq[ual  or  uu^uad  tim^sii  but  by  9,  direct 
m^nsujcatiQa  ^  ccmpftrimu 
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A^  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  words,  Force^  Fow^,  Energy, 
Sec  which  every  wher^  occur  in  common  conversation,  as  well 
as  in  philosophy ;  that  is  no  proof  that  we  are  acquainted,  in 
any  instance,  with  the  connecting  principle  between  cause  and 
eflfect,  or  can  account  ultimately  for  the  production  of  one  diing 
by  another.  These  words,  as  commonly  used,  have  very  loose 
meanings  annexed  to  them,  and  their  ideas  are  very  uncertain 
and  confused.  No  animal  can  put  external  bodies  in  motion 
without  the  sentiment  of  a  nisus  or  endeavour ;  and  every  ani- 
mal has  a  sentiment  or  feeling  from  the  stroke  or  blow  of  an 
external  object  that  is  in  motion.  These  sensations,"  which  are 
merely  animal,  and  from  which  we  can  d  priori  draw  no  in- 
ference, we  are  apt  to  transfer  to  inanimate  objects,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  they  have  some  such  feelings,  whenever  they  transfer 
or  receive  motion.  With  regard  to  energies,  which  are  exited, 
without  our  annexing  to  them  any  idea  of  commumcated  mo-' 
tion,  we  consider  only  the  constant  experienced  conjunction  of 
the  events ;  and  as  we  feel  a  customary  connection  betwem  the 
ideas,  we  transfer  that  feeling  to  the  objects ;  as  nothing  is  more 
usual  than  to  apply  to  external  bodies  every  internal  sensation 
which  they  occasion. 

NOTE  [F.]  p.  98. 

The  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty  may  be  accounted 
for  from  another  cause,  viz.  a  false  sensation,  or  seeming  expe- 
rience, which  we  have,  or  may  have,  of  liberty  or  indifierence, 
in  many  of  our  actions.  The  necessity  of  any  action,  whether 
of  matter  or  of  mind,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  quality  in  the 
agent,  but  in  any  thinking  or  intelligent  being,  who  may  con- 
sider the  action ;  and  it  consists  chiefly  in  the  determination  of 
his  thoughts  to  infer  the  existence  of  that  action  from  some 
preceding  objects ;  as  liberty,  when  opposed  to  necessity,  is 
nothing  but  the  want  of  that  determination,  and  a  certain  loose- 
ness or  indifference,  which  we  feel,  in  passing,  or  not  passing, 
from  the  idea  of  one  object  to  that  of  any  succeeding  one.  Now 
we  may  observe,  that  though,  in  reflectmg  on  human  actions^ 
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We  seldom  feel  such  a  looseness  or  indiflference,  but  acp  com- 
monly able  to  infer  them  with  considerable  certainty  from  their 
motives^  and  from  the  dispositions  of  the  agent ;  yet  it  fre- 
quently happens^  that  in  performing  the  actions  themselves.,  we 
are  sensible  of  something  like  it :  And  as  all  resembling  objects 
are  readily  taken  for  each  other^,  this  has  been  employed  as  a 
demonstratiH  and  even  intuitive  proof  of  human  liberty.  We 
feel  that  our  actions  are  subject  to  our  will  on  most  occasions ; 
and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itself  is  subject  to  nothing, 
because,  when  by  a  denial  of  it  we  are  provoked  to  try,  we  feel 
that  it  moves  easily  every  way,  and  produces  an  image  of  itself, 
(or  a  Velleity,  as  it  is  called  in  the  schools)  even  on  that  side  on 
which  it  did  not  settle.  This  image,  or  faint  motion,  we  per- 
suade ourselves,  could  at  that  time  have  been  completed  into 
the  thing  itself;  because,  should  that  be  denied,  we  find,  upon 
a  second  trial,  that  at  present  it  can.  We  consider  not,  that 
the  fantastical  desire  of  shewing  liberty  is  here  the  motive  of 
our  actions.  And  it  seems  certain,  that  however  we  may  ima- 
gine we  feel  a  liberty  within  ourselves,  a  spectator  can  com- 
monly infer  our  actions  from  our  motives  and  character ;  and 
even  where  he  cannot,  he  concludes  in  general,  that  he  might, 
were  he  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  of  our 
situation  and  temper,  and  the  most  secret  springs  of  our  com- 
plexion and  disposition.  Now  this  is  the  very  essence  of  ne- 
cessity, according  to  the  foregoing  doctrine. 

NOTE  [G.]  p.  100. 

Thus,  if  a  cause  be  defined,  that  which  produces  any  thing  ; 
it  is  easy  to  observe,  ihzi  producing  is  synonymous  to  cotmn^. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  cause  be  defined,  that  by  which  any  thing 
exists ;  this  is  liable  to  the  same  objection.  For  what  is  meant 
by  these  words,  hy  which  f  Had  it  been  said,  that  a  cause  Is 
that  after  which  any  thing  constantly  exists,  we  should  have  un- 
derstood the  terras.  For  this  is,  indeed,  all  we  know  of  the 
matter.  And  this  constancy  forms  the  very  essence  of  neces- 
sity, nor  have  we  any  other  idea  of  it. 


NOTE  fK.Jp.  112. 

8iif(»  tXl  f6tMM^  cMCtfmmg  i^ts  or  cadMn  Iv  cJtoffved 
metfely  from  ewMa,  k  m^fhe  adcedl  ho#  i»  \mpp16n9,  tfaaeinar 
M>  mueb  sorptffts  anifiml9  iiv  rea^Miiig,  drfd'  oh6-  ril«tti  #6  mtiolk 
Mrpasaes  diMtheV  ?'  H^ao^f^sAim^nMmihtiA^Jtitk^moi 
on  an?' 

We  Hhtil  hefe  eAdeavotff  brfefT^r  t^  eipitett  tfM  gv^tf  MR^- 
csice  hi'  hoMstn  midefscmidingg :  Aitef  Whftell^  tISle  rMlM  of  tlMl 
dMfereiicte  bot#eori  iWettatidanimafo-Will^adilybecotfiiM^^^ 

1 .  When  \te'  have  Wvei  any  tirafe^  and  KaVe  been'  acewtfoiftOd' 
to  die  onifemiity  of  natorey  i;t^  acqilire  a  gi&ilefal  Kabif^  lf|f 
mineh:  we  ahirays  traiisfbr  th^  knoi/m  ta  the  imknO«MI>  and  cM- 
cei?«  thfe  latfer  to  reaeitibile  iIm  ^>nAei'.  By  nvMld  of  tbi» 
genenl  habituiTl  ptincipie,  Urt  T^gatrd'^^^n  OAO  ^3qpel4illfenf ^wAe* 
foondatiioii  of  reasoning;,  and  etpte€  ^similar  erett^  With  itomt^ 
degree  of  eertainQ^,  vrhetc  the«  expevbnent  hto--  iMto  niade  aoca- 
rately,  dnd  free  fh>m  all  fonei gn  cirotnnstances.  li  is  therelbre 
considered  as  a  matter  of  giisat  imfMMrtanee  to  obflorv^  the*  coiv- 
sequences  of  things ;  and  as  one  man  inay  very  niuoh  snrpMB 
another  in  attention,  and  memory,  and  observation,  this  will 
make  H  very  great'diilerence  in  their  reasoning. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  causes  to  pittxluce  any 
effect,  one  mind  may  be  much  larger  than  another,  aifd  better 
able  to  comprehend  the  whole  system  of  objects,  and  to  infer 
J  ustty  their  consei]uences. 

3.  One  man  is  able  to  carry  on  a  chain  of  consequences  to  a 
greater  length  than  another. 

4.  Few  men  can  think  long  without  running  into  a  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  mistaking  one  for  another ;  and  tiiere  are  various 
degrees  of  this  infirmity. 

5.  The  circumstance,  on  which  the  effect  depends,  is  fre- 
quently involved  in  other  circumstances,  which  are  foreign  and 
extrinsic.  The  separation  of  it  often  requires  great  attention^ 
accuracy,  and  subtilty. 
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6.  The  forming  of  g^eral:  maxims  from  pattioalav  obeonra* 
tion  is  a  very  nice  operation ;  and  nothing  ia  more  nana}-,  from 
haste  or  a  narrowness  of  mind>  which  sees  not  on  all  sides,  than 
to  commit  mistakes  in  this  particular. 

7.  When  we  reason  from  analogies^  the  man  whs  has  the 
greater  experience  or  the  greater  pvoraptitude  of  svggestijig 
analogies,:  will' be  the  better  reasoner. 

&.  Biasses  from  prejudice,  edvcafeiooi,  passieny  paKt3r>  &c  hang 
more  apQnone mind  dian another. 

9.  Aftev  we  have  ac«(aired  a  confidence  in  humait  testimony, 
books  and  conversation  enlarge  much  nmre  the  spbne  of  one 
man's  experience  and  thought  than  those  of  anotlken 

It  would  be  easy  to  discoyer  many  other  cireumafcaoces  that 
make  a  difference  in  the  understandings  of  mem 

NOTE  [L]  p.  120. 

No  I^HirAN)  it  is  OTident,  oould  have  experience-  thi^  water 
did  not  freeze  in  coki  climates.  Thia  is  placing  natui^  in  a 
situation  quite  unknown  to  him ;.  and  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  tell  d  priori  what  will  reaultfrom  it.  It  is>making  a  new'ex- 
periment,  the  consequence  of  which  ia  always  unoertnin.  One 
may  sometimes  conjecture. from  anabgy  what. will. follow ;  but 
still  this  is  but  conjecture.  And  it  must  be  eonfessed,.  that,  ia 
the  present' case  of  freezing,  the  eyent  follows  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  analc^,  and  is  such  as  a  raticma]:  Indian  would  not 
look  for.  The  operations  of  cold  upon  water  are  not  gradual, 
accord  mg  to  the  degrees  of  cold ;  but  whenever  it  comes  to  the 
freezing  point,  the  water  passes  in  a  moment,  from  the  utmost 
liquidity  to  perfect  hardness.  Such  an  event,  therefore,  may  be 
denominated  extraordmary,  and.  requires  a. pretty,  strong  testii* 
mony,  to  render  it  credible  to  people  in  a  warm*  climate :  But 
still  it  is  not  nuraculous,  nor  contrary-  to  unifomii  experience  of 
the  course  of  nature  in  cases  where  ail  ths  circumstances  are  the 
same.  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  have,  always  seen  water 
fluid  in  their  own  climate,  and  the  freezing,  of  their' rivers  ought 
(o  be  deemed  a  prodigy :  But  they  never  saw  water  m  Muscovy 
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during  the  winter ;   and  thereftne  they  cannot  reasonably  be 
pofiitiye  what  would  there  be  the  consequence. 

NOTE  [K.]  p.  121. 

Sometimes  an  event  may  not,  in  itse(f,  seem  to  be  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet,  if  it  were  real,  it  might,  by  rea- 
son of  some  circumstances,  be  denominated  a  miracle ;  because, 
in  fact,  it  is  contrary  to  these  laws.  Thus  if  a  person,  claiming 
a  divine  authority,  should  command  a  sick  person  to  be  well,  a 
healthful  man  to  fall  down  dead,  the  clouds  to  pour  rain,  the 
winds  to  blow ;  in  short,  should  order  many  natural  events,  which 
immediately  follow  upon  his  command ;  these  might  justly  be 
esteemed  miracles,  because  they  are  really,  in  this  case^  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  For  if  any  suspicion  remain^  that  the 
event  and  command  concurred  by  accident,  there  is  no  miracle 
and  no  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature.  If  this  suspicion  be 
removed,  there  is  evidently  a  miracle,  and  a  transgression  of 
these  laws ;  because  nothing  can  be  inore  contrary  to  nature 
than  that  the  voice  or  command  of  a  man  should  have  such  an 
influence.  A  miracle  may  be  accurately  defined,  a  transgress 
sidn  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  particular  volition  of  the  Deity,  or 
by  the  interposition  of  some  invisible  agent.  A  miracle  may 
either  be  discoverable  by  men  or  not.  This  alters  not  its  nature 
and  essence.  The  raising  of  a  house  or  ship  into  the  air  is  a  visi- 
ble miracle.  The  raising  of  a  feather,  when  tlie  wind  wants 
ever  so  little  of  a  force  requisite  for  that  purpose,  is  as  real  a 
miracle,  though  not  so  sensible  with  regard  to  us. 

NOTE  [L]p.  13L 

f  This  book  was  writ  by  Mens.  Montgeron,  counsellor  or  judge 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris^  a  man  of  figure  and  character,  who 
was  also  a  martyr  to  the  cause,  and  is  now  said  to  be  somewhere 
in  a  dungeon  on  account  of  his  book. 

There  is  another  book  in  three  volumes  (called  Recueil  des 
Miracles  de  I* Abbe  Paris)  giving  an  account  of  many  of  these 
miracles,  and  accompanied  with  prefatory  discourses,  which 
are  very  well  written.     There  runs,  however,  through  the  whole 


evidence  for 

testiinODy  of 
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ridiculoas  comparigon  bemeea  the  miracle  uf 
i  ihose  of  the  Abbe  ;  wburcin  it  is  asserted,  tbai 

is  equal  to  that  for  ibe  Ibriiicr:  As  if  the,  I 
1  ever  be  put  in  tbe  baliince  wiib  that  «f  > 
God  himself,  who  conducted  the  pen  of  the  iu^ired  writers. 
If  these  writer^  ludoed,  were  to  be  considered  nierely  as  humaa 
testimony,  the  French  author  is  very  moderate  in  his  compa- 
fisun ;  since  he  might,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  pretend 
ttiat  the  Jansenist  miracles  much  surpass  the  other  in  evidence 
and  authority.  The  following  circumstances  are  drawn  from 
authentic  papers,  inserted  in  tiie  above-meutiooed  book. 

Many  of  the  miracles  of  Abbe  Paris  were  proved  immediate- 
ly by  witnesses  before  the  uiGciality,  or  bishop's  court,  at  Pari% 
Under  tbe  eye  of  Cardinal  Noaillea,  whose  cliaracier  for  inte- 
grity and  capacity  was  never  contested  even  by  his  enemies. 

His  successor  in  the  archbishopric  was  an  meniy  to  tbe  Jan- 
sentsts,  and  for  that  reason  pronioted  to  tbe  See  by  the  (^urt. 
Vet  tiventy-two  rectors  or  cane*  of  Paris,  with  infinite  earnest- 
ness, press  him  to  examine  those  miracles,  which  they  assert  to 
be  known  to  the  whole  world,  and  uodbputably  certain  :  But 
he  wisely  forbore. 

The  MoUnist  party  had  tried  to  discredit  these  miracles  in 
one  instance,  that  of  Mademoiselle  le  Franc.  But,  besides 
that  their  proceedings  were  in  many  respects  the  most  irregular 
in  the  world,  particularly  in  citing  only  a  few  of  the  Jansenist 
witnesses,  whom  they  tampered  with :  Besides  tlib.  1  say,  tliey 
soon  fouKfl  theniEelves  ovenvhelmed  by  a  cloud  of  new  ivit- 
nesscs,  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  most  uf  tliem  per- 
sons of  credit  and  sabstaoce  in  Paris,  who  gave  uaiti  for  tb« 
miracle.  This  was  accompanied  with  a  solemn  euiJ  eai  cu'st  ap- 
peal to  the  parliament.  But  the  parliament  were  forbiddui, 
by  authority,  to  meddle  in  the  atlair.  It  was  at  last  observed, 
that  where  men  are  heated  by  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  there  is  no 
degree  of  human  testimony  bo  strong  as  may  not  be  procured 
for  the  greatest  absuniicy;  And  tliose  who  will  be  so  silly  aaio 
examine  ihesffitir  hy  that  raudiumt  and  seek  particular  flaws 
in  tbe  testimony,  arc  alinou  sure  to  be  cunfuuudi^J.    It  must  kie 


a  iniMnUr  inpoMan,  jadwd,  tint  doesiiot  pRvaU  in  Uiaft 


All  wbo  have  bees  ia  France  about  dni  time  have  kevd  < 
of  the  KputatioB  of  Moiul  Hcnall,  the  hMtamm  de  PMem, 

whoie  ▼igiliee,  penetfetkNi,  acbTitr,  and  eaaenaye  inleBf- 
gcoetr  have  been  much  taUoed  o£  Thb  magisUate,  wbo  by 
the  mtme  of  hb  ofioe  is  alnoet  abaohite^  waa  infotod  whh  fall 
pOfrerSyOD  pmpoie  toMippreMordiMaedittkesemiraclea;  and 
he  frequently  awed  immediately,  and  e«mMned  the  witneeaea 
and  aalijecta  of  them :  But  oerer  could  reach  any  thing  aatie- 
fectory  agaioitthem. 

In  tlie  case  of  Maderoaiaefle  Thibant,  he  eent  the  famous 
De  Sylva  to  examine  ber ;  wboie  eridenoe  is  reiy  conons. 
Tbe  phyncian  declares  that  it  was  impovible  she  coidd  have 
beensoiUas  was  profed  by  witnesses;  because  it  was  impoa- 
sible  she  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  recoferedao  peifectijf  as 
he  found  her.  He  reasoned,  like  a  man  of  sense,  from  natnial 
causes;  but  the  0|>p06ite  party  told  him,  that  the  whole  was  a 
miracle,  and  that  hiseridence  was  the  very  best  proof  of  it. 

The  Molinists  were  in  a  sad  dilemma.  They  durst  not  assert 
the  absolute  insufficiency  of  human  evidence,  to  prove  a  miracle. 
They  were  obliged  to  say,  that  these  miracles  were  wrought  by 
witchcraft  and  the  devil.  But  they  were  told,  that  this  was  the 
resource  of  the  Jews  of  oW. 

No  Jansentst  was  ever  embarrassed  to  account  for  die  cessa- 
tion of  the  miracles,  when  the  church-yard  was  shut  tip  by  die 
king's  edict.  It  was  the  touch  of  ihe  tomb,  which  produced 
these  extraordinary  efi^Krts ;  and  when  no  one  couki  approach 
the  tomb,  no  ef  iects  conid  be  expected.  God,  indeed,  could  have 
thrown  down  the  walls  in  a  moment ;  but  he  is  master  of  hie 
own  graces,  and  works,  and  it  belongs  not  to  us  to  acoouat  lor 
thcro.  He  did  not  throw  down  the  walls  of  every  city  like  thnoe 
of  Jericho,  on  the  sounding  of  the  rams  honia^  nor  break  up  the 
prison  of  every  apostle,  like  that  of  St  PauL 

.  No  less  a  man  than  the  Due  de  Chatilkm,  a  duke  and  peer  of 
Erance,  of  the  highest  rank  and  family,  gives  evidence  erf*  ami^ 
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ous  cure,  performed  upon  a  servant  of  hin,  who  had  lived 
tievei'al  years  in  his  hi>use  with  »  visible  and  palpable  infirmity, 

Ishall  concludewilhobserving,  that  no  clergy  are  more  cele- 
braiei)  for  Urictness  of  life  ^nd  manners  than  the  secular  clergy 
of  France,  paiticularly  the  rectors  or  cures  of  Paris,  nbo  buar 
Uslimony  to  iheae  impostureg. 

The  learning,  genius,  and  probity  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
auttcrjiy  of  the  nuiu  of  Port  Royal,  hare  been  much  celebrated 
all  over  Europe.  Yet  tliey  all  give  evidence  for  a  miracle 
wrought  on  the  niece  of  the  fwnous  Pascal,  whose  sanctity  of 
life,  as  well  a*  extraordinary  i^apacity,  is  well  knownt  Tlie  fa- 
mous ttacine  givej  an  account  of  this  miracle  in  bis-famous  bis- 
lory  of  Port  Royal,  and  fortifies  it  with  all  ilie  proofi,  which  a 
inultituUc  of  nuns,  priesta,  physicians,  anil  mt^n  of  the  world,  all 
of  them  of  undoubted  credit,  tould  be-stow  upon  it.  Several  men 
of  letters,  particularly  tlie  bishop  of  Toumay,  thought  thia  mi- 
racle so  certain,  as  to  eoiploy  it  In  the  refutation  of  atheists  ami 
free-th inkers.  The  queen-regent  of  France,  who  was  extreme- 
ly prejudiced  against  the  Port  Royal,  sent  herofvn  physician  to 
exautine  the  miracle,  who  returned  an  absolute  convert.  In 
short,  tlie  supernatural  cure  was  so  incontestable,  that  it  savedi 
for  a  tiniB,  that  famous  monastery  from  the  ruin  with  which  k 
was  threatened  by  the  Jesuits.  Had  it  been  a  clieat,  it  hvd  ' 
certainly  been  detected  by  such  sagacious  and  powerful  anta- 
gonists,  aiul  must  have  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  contrivers.  Out 
divine!!,  who  can  build  up  a  formidable  castle  from  such  despi- 
cable materials;  what  a  prodigious  ftbric  could  ihcy  have 
reared  from  these  and  many  othtr  circumstances,  which  I  have 
not  menli'uied !  How  often  would  the  great  names  of  Pascal^ 
Racine,  Arnaud,  Nicole,  have  resounded  in  our  ears^  But  If 
they  be  wise,  they  had  bett«r  adopt  the  miracle,  a$  being  more 
worth,  a  thousand  limes,  tlian  all  lUu  i-est  of  their  collection. 
Beside*  it  may  serve  viry  much  to  their  piirpose.  For  iliat  mi- 
racle was  really  pertbniied  by  tlie  touch  of  an  authentic  holy 
prickk  of  the  holy  tlioru,  which  composed  the  holv  c^owii, 
ivhidk,  &c. 
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NOTE  [M:]  p.  t53. 

In  general  it  may,  I  think,  be  established  as  a  maxim^  thM 
where  any  causb  is  known  only  by  its  particular  efiects^  it  must 
be  impossible  to  infer  any  new  effects  from  that  cause ;  since 
the  qualities,  which  are  requisite  to  produce  these  new  efifecta 
along  with  the  former,  must  either  be  different,  or  superior,  or 
of  more  extiensive  operation,  than  those  which  simply  produced 
the  effect,  whence  aTone  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  known' to 
'lis.  We  can  never,  therefore,  have  any  reason  to  suppose  the 
esiatrace  of  these  qualities.  Td  say,  that  the  new  effects  pro- 
ceed only  from  a  continuation  of  the  same  energy,  which  is  al- 
ready known  from  the  first  effects,  will  not  remove  the  difH- 
'culty.  For  even  granting  thb  to  be  the  ^ase  (which  can  seldom 
be  supposed,)  the  viery  continuation  and  exertion  of  a  like  enei^- 
gy  (for  it  iff  impossible  it  can  be  absolutely  the  same),  I  say, 
itxis  exertion  of  a  like  Energy,  in  a  different  period  of  space  and 
time,  is  a  very  arbitraiy  supposition,  and  what  there  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  any  traces  of  in  the  effects,  from  which  all  our  know-  ' 
ledge  of  the  cause  is  originally  derived.  Let  the  irrferred  cause 
be  exactly  proportioned  (as  it  should  be)  to  the  known  effect ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  possess  any  qualities,  from  which 
new  or  different  effects  can  be  inferird. 

NOTE  [N.]  p.  163. 

This  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr.  Berkley;  and  indeed 
most  of  the  writings  of  that  very  ingenious  author  form  the 
best  lessons  of  scepticism  which  are  to  be  found  either  among" 
the  antient  or  modern  philosophers,  Bayle  not  excepted.  He 
professes,  however,  in  his  title-page  (and  undoubtedly  with 
great  truth)  to  have  composed  his  book  against  the  sceptics  as 
well  as  against  the  atheists  and  free-thinkers.  But  that  all  his 
arguments,  though  othcnvise  intended,  are,  in  reality,  merely 
sceptical,  appears  from  this,  that  they  admit  of  no  answer,  and 
produce  no  conviction.    Their  only  efff  ct  is  to  cause  that  mo- 
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mentary  ftma^emeat  and.  irresriatioa  and  confonicH^. which  is  the 
result  of  scepticism.  .:!>..- 

NOTE  [O.]  p.  IG*. 

Whatever  disputes  there  may  be  about  mathematical  points, 
we  must  allow  that  there  are  pbysLaoi  -points ;  that  is,  parts  of 
extension,  which  cannot  be  divided  or  lessened,  either  by  the 
eye  or inaginatioii.  These  images^  tlien» whiohans  pneisedt  to 
the  fancy  or  senses,  are  abaoiiitely  indiyisibje,  ao«l  coi^queot- 
iy  mostbeallowjcdby  mathemitioians'to  be  infinitely  "loss  than 
any  real  part  6f  extenaien ;  and  yet;  iiodung>  A^ipeacs  tjM^  per- 
taiato* reason,  than  thatr-aii 'infinite  number  c^uthf^.^ompoa^ 
an  infinite .  extensicu.  :  Him,  ttmqh  more  an .  infinite  >  nv^i^ber  of 
those  infinitely  small  parts  of  extension,  which  are  still  supposed 
infinitely  divisible  ? 


'!»• 


NOTE  [P.]  p.  166. 


•  It  seeihste  me  not  imposstbk  toayoid  thesis  absunlij^  aijid 
•contradictions,  if  h  be  admitted  thst  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
abstract  <»r  general*  ideas,  properly  speaking ;  bat  that  all  ge- 
neral ideas  are,  in  rtsality,  particular  ones  attached  to.  a  general 
term,  which recals,  upon ,ocoa9ieri»  otberpartjjcular  onesn  that 
resemble,  in  certain  circumstaooesi  the  idea  present  tP  t)>e  mind- 
Thus  when  the  term  Horse  is  pronounced,  we  inujaedjiat^ly'Q* 
gure  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  a  black  or  a  white  animal,  oC  a 
particular  size  or  figure :  But  as  that  tcr^  is  also  usually  ap- 
plied, to  animals  of  other  colours,  figures^  and  sizes;  tl^cse  ideas, 
though  not  actually  present  to 'the  imagination,  are  easily  re- 
called ;  and  our  reasoning  and  conclusion  proceed  ip  tfie  same 
way  as  if  they  were  actually  present.  If  this  be  Emitted  (as 
seems  reasonable)  it  follows,  tluit  all  the  ideas  of  quantity,  upon 
which  mathematicians  reesoo>  are  nothing  but  particular^  and 
such  as  are  suggested  by  the  senses  and  imaginationi  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  infinitely  divisible.  It  is  ^ufiicient  to  have 
dropped  this  hint  at  poesent,  without  prosecuting  it  any  farther. 
{t  certainly  concerns  all  lovers  of  science  not  to  compose  them* 
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trites  16  the  ridtcole  and  contempl^of  thb  igaoraal  bjr  tfam  aon«> 
elusions ;  and  this  seems  the  readiest  solution  of  Uim  diffieaU 

ties. 


NOTE  [a]  p.  172. 

TvAT  impious  asaxim  of  the  ancient  phikMophjr»  Er  mhikH 
nihiiJU,  by  which  the  creation  of  inaUer  was  excluded,  ctaaet 
lt»  hid  a  1nUdiiin>  accmxiing  to  thia  philoaofthy.  Not  only  the 
will  of  Ihe  supveme  beii^  may  create < natter; '  hut,  Mr  aught 
we  know  d  prtbri,  the  will  of  any  other  being  might  create  it^  or 
>  iany  Mm*  cauBS>  that  the  modt  whimsitid  imagination  can  JangiL 


I  •  •        . 


NOTE  [R.]  p.  192. 

That  property  is  a  species  of  relation,  which  produces  a  oon» 
auction  between  the  person  aiid  the  ohject,  is  evident:  The 
iraagtnatibn  pasies  naturally  and  easily  from  the  oonslderaition  ^ 
of  a  fiield  to  thaf  of  the  person  ,to  whom  it  beloogi.  It  may 
i^nly  be  asked,  how  this  relation  is  resolvable  into  any  of  thoie 
Ihree,  vie.  cAHsaticn)  coniiguity,  and  rnenthlakce,  which  we  have 
alfifnifed  to  be  the  only  comiecting  principles  among  ideas  ?  To 
be  the  proprietor  of  any  thing  is  to  be  the  sole  persoi^  who,  by 
the  laws  of  society,  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  and  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  it.  This  right  has  at  least  a  tendency  to  procure  the 
person  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  in  fact  does  commonly  procure 
him  that  advantage.  For  rights  which  h^  no  influence,  and 
never  took  place,  would  be  no  rights  at  all.  Now  a  penton  who 
disposes  of  an  object,  and  reaps  benefit  from  it,  both  produces^^ 
or  may  produce,  effects  on  it,  and  is  affected  by  it.  Property 
therefore  is  a  species  of  causation.  It  enables  the  person  to  pro- 
duce alterations  on  the  oVject,  and  it  supposes  that  his  condition 
is  improved  and  altered  by  it.  It  is  indeed  the  relatift  the  ]mm( 
interesting  of  any,  and  occurs  the  most  fre<]tiently  to  the  mind. 
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NOTE  [S.]  p.  233. 

This  fiction  of  a  state  of  nature,  aa  a  itaia  ot  war,  \ 
fim  atarietl  by  Mr.  liobbBiii  an  is  commonly  imagined.  Plato 
emleavoura  to  refute  an  bypuilMsi:!  vetry  like  it  tit  the  9A,.  3(1. 
and  4l1i  books  de  lepubliL'tt.  C'ii;eru,  ua  tllo  cuiilravy,  nuppuit^ 
it  CQrtain  uul  univerially  ackuowleil^^ed  in  the  billowing  pas- 
sage :  "  Quis  enini  veatriiin,  ju<iice»,  iguorati  ila  natur:un  rui'um 
"  tuiiioe,  ut  (juudaiD  tempore  boiuiuw,  auiHiuio  [leiiue  tialutali, 
"uequeuvili  juredeiicripto,  fu;ii  pe(  a){ru»,  uti  d<ii|jejiii  vagapuD- 
"  tur  laiiluinqiui  liabcreut  i^uantuin  lusiiu  ac  viriUu*,  t>er  c)i*- 
"  dom  ai:  vuluera,  aul  eiipt-rfc  itul  leliaei^  polivwout  ?  tjui  igi- 
"  tui'  primi  virtute  et  consilio  pcaestanti  uititbrun^  ii  per^peiHA 
"  genera  huiuanas  tlDulitatii  alijoe  inf^tiii,  diwipiUAs,  uuuia  in 
^  lociini  congniguunt,  eostjue  ex  feniatc  ilU  titl  justitiant  ai: 
"  siiwiuetudumni  traiuiluxemnt.  Tuni  (s^  atj  conuuuuttn  utili- 
"  tattitn,  (jua*  publicas  apoUaiuus,  moi  cuuTemticiila  liominiint, 
"  quae  posica  ciritatu  nouuiulM:  *iint,  tuw  ihuniciiiaojujunuu, 
"(]i.taa  uL'bcsiJicAium,  invMitoetdivinoet  tauiuaoojua*,  tnoeni- 
"  bu»  aejueruut.  Ai4jue  int«c  tftuic  vttam,  pcrpoliiuu  bumaiii- 
"  tate,  et  illaui  immauem,  nihil  tam  iiitsicst  quaiii  JUti  atifue 
"  Vlfi.  Honiro  utra  uti  aolimu^  altero  e»t  utaoduui.  VJm 
"  rolumui  cictuigui^  Jm  videat  Deceii:Hi  lan,  id  eiM,  Judici^ 
"  quiJiUB  umne  Jus  contiaetur.  Judicia  dispUcenl,  aut  uullfe  j 
•'Huutf  Vis  dominetur  uectu>w  eal}  Umc  vidanl  ttou 
Pso  Smt.  I.  +2. 

NOTE  [T.]  p.  -2^5. 
The  author  of  VEtprit  dea  Loix.  T\m  illusuious  writer, 
however,  set«  out  with  a  OitTereal  theory,  and  supposes  all  rigbt 
to  be  founded  on  certain  rapport*  or  rciatioasj  wliich  a  a  sys- 
teaif  tkiHt,  JD  my  opinioo,  itever  will  be  nnsfldled  witli  true 
philosophy.  Fatber  MaLcbranche.  as  fur  an  1  can  leArn,  w 
the  Itrsi  tbM  surted  this  ab^itritct  tliDory  uf  mondi,  wliicb  w 
aJtcrwards  adopted  by  Cudwonb,  CUrkc  and  oilicrsi  ugd  a*  H 
WWludct  »J1  Buntinii-ut,  and  pretend*  to  fuuiid  vvvry  lluiig  C 
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reason,  it  has  not  wanted  followers  in  this  philosophic  age.  See 
Section  I,  Appendix  L  With  regard  .to  justice,  the  yirtue  here 
treated  of,  the  inference  against  this  theory  seems  short  and  con- 
clusive. Property  is  allowed  to  be  dependent  on  ciTil  laws ; 
civil  laivs  are  allowJMlto  have  no  other  object  but  theinterest^f 
society:  This  therefore  must  be  allowed  to  be  the ^k  ftwiida- 
Hon  of  property  and  justice.  Not  to  motion,  that  odrdbllga- 
tion  i^f  to  obey  the  magistrate  and  his  laws 'is  fbandad  in  no^ 
thing  but  the  interests  of  society.  .      . 

■  If  the  ideas  of  justice,  sometimes^  do  not  follow  thedisposi- 
Sicns  of  civil  law ;  we  shall  find,  that  these  cases,  instead  of  ob- 
jections, are  •  confirmations  of  the -t^ieoivy   de)ivered»>)ab€^e. 

« 

Where  a  civtl  law  is  so  perveijpe  as  tp  eitiss  adl  the  intepests  of 
society,  it  loses  atl  its  authority,  and  men  judge  by  the  ideas  of 
jiatural  justice,  which  are  conformable  ta  (Hose  interests.  Son^e- 
times  also  civil  laws,  ibr  useful  purposes, 'reqmre  a  ceremonyior 
form  to  any  deed ;  and  where  that  u  wantirigv-  their  decrees  rutt 
contrary  to  the  usual  tenor  of  justice ;.  but  one  who  takeS'^d^ 
vantage  of  such  chicanes,  is  not  commonly'  regarded  as  anko^ 
nest  man.  Thus;  the  interests  of  society  require,  that  contracts 
be  fulfilled ;  aqd  there  is  not  a  more  material  article  either*  of 
natural  or  civil  justice :  But  the  omission  of  a  trifling  circum- 
stance will  often,  by  law,  invalidate  a  contract  rin  faro  humana, 
but  not  inforo  conscienHae,  sn  div-ines  express  themselves,  '  In 
these  cases,  the  magistrate  is  supposed  only  to  withdraw  his  poorer 
of  enforcing  t(ie  right,  not  to  have  altered  the  right.  Where  his 
intention  extends  to  the  right,  and  is  conformable  to  the  intesb. 
ests  of  society,  it  never  fi^ils  to  alter  the  fight ;  a  clear  proof  of 
the  origin  of  justice  ;md  of  property,  as  assigned  ^boy^, 

f      '  I 

NOTE  [U.]p.2i.7. 

•  • .  ■■  .    •  . . .        .   .  ,•■.••  .    • 

It  is  evident,  that  the  will  or  consent  ^k)ne  never  transfers 
property;  nor  causes  the  obligation  of  a  promise  (for  the  same 
reasoning  extends  to  both;)  but  the  will,  must  be  exprisssed 
by  words  or  signs,  in  order  to  impose  a  tie  upon  any  man. 
'The  expression  bein^  once  brought  in  as  subservient  to  t)io 
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priti,  noon  becomes  the  principal  part  of  the  promise ;    n 
a  man  be  less  bound  hiy  his  ivoi-J,  though  lie  secretly  give  adifJ 
fateal  liiroction  to  h'\s  iiuoiitioii,  and  witli-hoM  the  assent  of  tiii 
mind.     But  tiimijfh  iIk  exjiroMion  makes,  on  moat  occaalciia,  the 
whole  of  the  promise,  yet  a  does  doi  alwayit  so ;  and  cme  itho 
should  make  ase  of  any  expression,  of  whicK.he  knows  not  the 
meaning,  and  which  he  uses  wiilioul  any  aense  of  the  constv 
<]ueiiciiti,  would  not  certainly  be  Iwiinilby  it     Nay,  though  he 
know  Its  meaning,  yet  if  he  usus  it  in  jest  only,  ami  with  meb 
■i)pM8se>videntlyNhowthat  he  bBEnotcniiuaiintentiDngof  bindi   i 
ing  himself,  he  would  not  lie  noder  aity  obligation  of  puriiunti  J 
ahce;  b(it  il'isnitcessary  that  tho  words  be  a  perfect 
of  ihe  will,  without  any  contrary  stwM.     Nay,  ereu  ihia  vnj 
mufit  not  cnrry  eo  far  as  to  imagine,  that  one  whom,  by  our 
quickntss  of  unilcrstanding,  we  conjecture,  from  certain  Dign^ 
to  hitvean  iuKintion  of  deceiving  us,  is  not  bound  by  hia  exfirrs*' 
sion  or  verbal  promise,  if  we  accept  of  it ;  but  must  limit  ihiffl 
conclusion  to  those  cases  wliere  the  sign*  are  of  a  dil&rent  n>-'fl 
ture  from  those  of  deceit    All  theee  iioniradictions  we  eatulf   \ 
accounted  for,  if  justice  arise  entirely  from  its  usefulness  to  k 
ciety ;  but  will  ni:ver  be  explained  on  any  otlier  hypothesis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moral  decisions  of  ihc  Jesuits,  and 
olber  relaxed  casuists,  tyere  commonly  furraed  in  prosccutioi 
of  some  sucfi  ijubtillies  of  reafoning  a»  are  here  pointed  { 
and  proceeded  as  much  froiu  the  habit  of  scholastic  reGnemei: 
as  from  any  corruption  of  the  heart,  if  we  way  follow  the  autho-l 
rity  of  Muiis.   Baylc.      See  hiii  dictionary,  article  Loyoi 
And  why  ha$  the  indignation  of  mankind  risen  so  high  againi 
these  casuists;    but  because  every  tiue  perceived,  that  hum 
society  could  not  subsist  were  such  practices  authoriiied,  ; 
thut  rawiils  must  always  be  bandied  with  a  view  to  public  ii 
tctesi,  mure  thau  philosophical  regularity^  Ifthe  secret  direction 
of  the  iiitcntitm,  said  every  man  of  sense,  could  invalidaU'  a 
contract;    where  is  our  security r    And  yet  a  metaphysicafc  J 
echoolmau  might  think,  that,  wliere  an  intention  wax  suppos 
to  be  rciuifitc,  if  that  intention  redly  had  no  plac«, 
uucncu  ou^ht  to  folloiv,  and  no  obligntion  be  imposed. 
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Cataistical  nibtikijes  may  not  be  greater  than  the  Subiikies  cf 
kiryerB»  hinted  at  abore ;  but  as  the  former  axepemieiaui^  and 
the  latter  mnoeent  and  even  necessary,  this  is  the  reason  of  the 
Tery  diflSBient  reception  they  6ieet  with  from  the  woeM.     . 

It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  chordi  of  Rome,  that  the  {viestf  by  a 
secret  diroction  of  his  intention^  can  inralidate  any  sacmnent. 
This  position  is  derifed  from  a  strict  and  riagular  prod^ciftiQii 
o#  the  obrions  truths  that  empty  words  alone,  without  any  naean- 
Hag  tMT  hnlention  in  the  spcakffr>  can  never  be  attended  with  any 
efiect  if  the  same  cxmclusien  be  not  admitted  m  reasonings 
coooemipg  ci? il  contracli»  where  the  afiair.  is  allowed  to  .b«.cif 
iomttcl^  lets  oonaequehce  than  the  eternal  salvation  of  then^anda* 
It  pfocesds  entirely  bam  men's  sense  of  the  danger  and  incon*- 
vside|ice.of  tfiedoctiialin  the  former  case :  And  we  may  thence 
obBerviy  thai  however  posiitoTe,  arrogant,  and  dogmatioaU  any 
supeivtatioa  may  appear^  it  nev^r  can  ooiwey  any  thorough  per^ 
sasaion  of  the  reality  «f  its  objects>  or  put  them*  in  any  degree^ 
dn  abalance  with  the  ^cenmon  incidents  of  life^  which  we  Iflam 
tfom  daily  observation  and  jBXperin^ental  reasoning. 


NOTE  [X.]  p.  255. 

The  only  solution  wliich  Plato  gives  to  all  the  objections 
jthat  tnight  be  raised  against  the  community  of  women,  esta* 
blished  in  his  imaginary  commonwealth,  is,KmxxiftmfmfliifW99 

Scite  cnim  istud  ct  dicitur  ct  dicetur.  Id  quod  utile  sit  honestum  ess6p 
^odauiem  inutile  sit  turpe  esse,  De  Rep.  lib.  v.  p.  457.  ex  edit 
Serr.  And  this  maxim  will  admit  of  no  doubt  where  public 
utility  is  con^med ;  which  is  Plato's  meaning.  And,  indeed^ 
to  what  other  purpose  do  all  the  ideas  of  chastity  and  modesty 
serve  ?  Nisi  utile  est  quod  facimus,  frustra  est  gloria,  says 
Phaedrus. — luxn  ri^  fiuA%fm  «i4w,  says  Plutarch  de  pitioso  pudorv. 
Nihil  eorum  quae  damnosa  sunt,  pulchrum  est  The  same  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Stoics.  ♦«w»  §n m  X^mum  my^im  uhu  ttftXum  «  mm 
m^f  t^Xuiif,  mftkuf  pit  Xi)«imf  ««f  mfHrm  mm  rwp  rmnlpfi  sr^alff 

Sbpt.  £mp.  lib.  ill  cap.  ^ 
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NOTE  [Y,]  p.  259. 

TiUT  ihe  lighter  niachioe  yidiit  w  the  heavier,  and,  in  nu- 
chinea  of  the  same  kind,  that  tiri  em|ny  yields  to  the  loaded  ; 
ihis  nilc  is  {bunded  on  conrenic-nce.  That  those  who  are  going 
to  the  tapltal  take  placu  uf  )hme  who  are  coming  fh)m  it ;  thit 
teems  t«  be  tbuttded  on  some  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  great 
dtv,  and  ofthe  preference  of  the  future  to  the  poK.  From  like 
reasons,  among  tbut-walkem,  the  righl-faand  entitles  a  man  M 
the  wall,  and  prtvents  jo^ling,  whidi  peaceable  people  find 
very  disagretabli;  and  incdnveoieAt. 


KOTE  [Z.]  p.  269. 

We  ought  not  to  imagiue,  tieouse  an  ioBnimate  object  may  b* 
u»eful  as  well  as  a  man,  that  tiierefore  it  ought  ajso,  accurdiDg 
to  this  system,  to  merit  the  appellation  of  Tiriuoai.  The  fen- 
tiincnts,  excited  by  utility,  are,  in  the  two  caies.  Tcry  iliflerent ; 
and  the  oili^  is  mixed  with  affection,  esteem,  approbation,  &c. 
and  not  the  other.  In  like  manner,  an  inanimate  object  mey 
have  good  colour  and  pruportiong  u  well  as  a  human  figure, 
Bot  can  we  ever  be  in  love  with  ihe  former  ?  There  are  a  nu- 
mettwB  set  of  passions  and  tentimeDts,  of  whicti  thinking,  la- 
tional  beings  are,  by  the  original  constitution  of  nature,  the 
only  proper  ohjecis:  And  though  the  very  same  (jualiiiei  be 
transferred  tnan  inseoaible,  inanimate  being,  they  will  not  excit* 
the  same  sentiments.  The  beneficial  ({ualilies  uf  herbs  and 
mioerats  are,  indeed,  aometimcs  called  their  virtue*;  but  this  ii 
an  eliect  of  the  caprice  of  language,  vrhich  ought  not  to  b«  te- 
gHided  in  reasoning.  Fur  though  there  be  a  species  of  appro- 
bation atteitding  even  inanimate  objects,  when  beneficial,  yet 
this  sentiment  it  so  weak,  and  k>  difierent  from  that  which  t> 
dirvcied  to  benehceot  magiunitM  or  Matcemen,  that  itiey  uuglu 
put  to  be  ranked  under  thu  same  class  or  appellation. 

A  vvfy  small  rariatioti  of  the  abject,  ereo  where  tht  aanw 
^iMltlita  ace  pnaerrHl,  will  dwncoy  %  KJitimeau    TMf  ibf  J 
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same  beauty,  transferred  to  a  difierent  aex,  excites  no  amoitms 
passicm,  where  nature  is  not  e^cUiemely  perverted. 


-^;'   ••*    ■;•  NOTE  tAAi]?- 264:  ■'■''    ■■••     • 

UNDunroLNsst  to  parents  .is.  disapproved  of  by  mankind* 

fj^yuvfrnt-  .  IpgriBititude,  for  a  like  reason  (though  beseems  there 
tQ  mix  p  m<H;i|^generQus  regard)  ^mmXMmmrfnrm  ^  rm  «a«f ,  m^h 

Mmiiutrnhnrnf^ urn  3ufu^T.  Lab.  Vi.  cap.  4.  Perhaps  the  his- 
tonan  only  meant,  that  our  syigppathy'and  huma^ty  were  morp 
enlivened,  by  our  considering  the  similarity  of  our  case  with 
that  of  the  person  suffering ;  which  is  a  just  sentiment 


NOT£  [BBi]  p.  268. 


It  is.  needless  to  push'!ouji;''researqhes  so  far  as  to  ask^  wtiy 
we  have  humanity  or  a  leilpw-feelihg  with  others?  '  It  Ts  suffi- 
cient that  this  is  experienced  io  be  a  principle  in  Kufnail  nature. 
We  must  stop  somewhere  in  our  examination  of  Louses ;  and 
there  are,  in.  every  science,  sb)ne  general  principles,  beyond 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  (ii\d  s^y  principle  more  general*  No 
man  is  absolutely  indifferent 'to  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
others.  Tthe  first  has  a  natural' tendency  to  give  pleasure ;  the 
second,  pain.  This  every  ope  may  tmd  in  himself.  It  is  not 
probable  that  these  principles  can  be  resolved  into  principles 
more  pimple  and  universal,  whatever  attempts  may  have  been 
made  to  that  purpose.  But  if  it  were  possible,  it  belongs  not 
to  the  present  subject ;  and  we' may  here  safely  consider  these 
principles  as  original :  Happy,  if  we  can  rende)r  all  the  conse- 
quences sufficiently  plain  and  perspicuous  ! 

'    .  f 

NOTE  [CC]  p.  273. 

In  proportion  to  the  station  which  a  man  possesses,  according 
to  the  relations  in  which  he  is  placed,  we  always  eJtpect  from 
l^m  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  good ;  •  and,  when  disappoiiited» 
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blame  his  inutility ;  anJ  much  more  do  we  blame  him,  if  any 
ill  ur  prejudice  arises  from  his  condact  und  behaviour.  When 
the  interests  of  one  country  interfere  with  those  of  another,  ytv  ' 
estimate  the  merits  of  a  statesman  by  ih*  good  or  ill  which  re- 
Hults  to  his  own  country  trnm  his  measures  and  counsels,  with- 
out regard  to  the  prejudice  which  he  brings  on  its  enemies  and 
rivals,  liis  fellow -citizens  ace  the  objects  which  lie  nearest  tha 
eye  while  we  determine  his  character.  And  aa  nature  lias  im-  j 
planted  in  ey*iry  one  a  superior  aDectioo  to  his  own  country,  ' 
we  never  expect  any  regard  to  distant  nations  where  a  competi- 
tion arises.  Not  Ki  mention,  that  while  every  man  consults  the 
guod  of  his  own  community,  wc  are  sensible  that  the  grnenil 
interest  of  mankind  is  better  promoted,  than  by  any  'loose  in- 
determinate views  to  the  good  of  a  species,  whence  no  beneticial 
action  could  ever  result,  fur  want  of  a  duly  limited  object  on 
which  they  could  e^tert  themselves. 


NOTE  [DD.]p.276. 

For  a  like  reason,  the  tendencies  of  actions  and  characters, 
not  their  real  accidental  consetguences,  are  alone  regarded  in  our 
moral  detcrminatious  or  general  judgmimts  ;  though  in  our  re^ 
lueling  or  scotmient  we  cannot  help  paying  greater  regard  to 
one  whose  station,  joined  to  virtue,  renders  bim  really  useful  to 
society,  than  to  one  who  exerts  the  social  virtues  only  in  good 
intentions  and  benevolent  aDecttons.  Separating  Uie  character 
from  the  Ibriiine,  by  an  easy  and  iwcessary  efiijrt  of  thought,  we 
pronounce  iliese  persons  alike,  and  give  tliem  the  same  general 
praise  The  judgment  corrects,  or  endeavours  to  correct,  the 
appearMice;  but  is  not  ablu  entirely  to  [U'evail  over  scntimeDL. 

Why  is  this  peach-tree  said  to  be  better  than  that  other,  b 
because  it  produces  more  or  betl«r  fruit }     And  would  not  t 
same  praise  be  given  it,  though  snails  or  venuiii  had  destivyeij 
the  peaches  bd'ore  they  ciune  io  iiill  maturity  t    In  morals  U. 
is  not  ihe  tree  ktxmia  by  the  fruit  t  And  uantiot  we  easily  d 
giiish  between  nature  and  accitleut,  in  the  one  case  as  well 
the  other .' 


■■"\ 
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cies  of  dudike,  with  a  mixtdre  of  pride.  I  <>nly-  fXMot  out  these 
phenomena  as  a  sabject  ^f  speculation  to  such  at  are^  curious 
with  regard  to  moral  inquiries.  It  is  sufficieufc  for  the  present 
purpose  to  observe  in  j^neral,  that  power. and  riches  commonly 
cause  respecty  poverty  and  meanness  contempt,  though  parti- 
cular Views  and  incidents  may  sometimes  raise  the  passions  of 
envy  and  of  pity. 

NOTE  [KK.]  p.  SOO. 

Tbbre  is  no  man  who>  on  particular  occasionsi»  is  not  affected 
with  all  the  disagreeable  passioas  fear,  anger,  dejection,  grief, 
mdanicholy,  anxiety,  &c.  But  these,  so  far  as  they  are  natu- 
ral and  universal,  make  no  difierence  between  one  man  and 
another,  and  can  never  be  the  object  of  blame.  It  is  only 
when  the  disposition  gives  zpropemity  to  any  of  these  disagree- 
able passions,  that  they  disfigure  the  character,  and,  by  giving 
tmeasineas,  convey  the  sentiment  of  disapprobation  to  the  spec- 
tator. 

NOTE  [LL.]  p.  302. 

Tacit,  hist.  lib.  iii.  The  author,  entering  upon  the  narration, 
says,  Laniata  teste,  fcedum  spectaculum  ducebatur,  multis  incre- 
pantibus,  nullo  in  lacrimente :  deformitas  exitus  misericordiam 
abstulerat.  To  enter  thoroughly  into  this  method  of  thinking, 
we  must  make  allowance  for  the  ancient  maxims,  that  no  one 
ought  to  prolong  his  life  after  it  became  dishonourable ;  but,  as 
he  had  always  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  it  then  became  a  duty  te 
part  with  it. 

NOTE  [MM.]  p.  303. 

The  absence  of  virtue  may  often  be  a  vice,  and  that  of  the 
highest  kind ;  as  in  the  instance  of  ingratitude,  as.  well  as  mean- 
ness. Where  we  expect  a  beauty,  the  disappointment  gives  aa 
uneasy  sensation,  and  produces  a  real  deformity.  An  abject* 
Rsss  of  character,  likewise,  is  disgustful  and  contemptible  in  ano- 
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ther  view.  Where  a  man  has  no  sense  of  value  in  himself,  we 
are  not  likely  to  have  any  higher  esteem  of  him.  And  if  the 
same  person,  who  crouches  to  his  superiors,  is  insolent  to  his  in- 
feriors (as  often  happens),  this  contrariety  of  behaviour,  instead 
of  correcting  the  former  vice,  aggravates  it  extremely,  by  the 
addition  of  a  vice  still  more  odious.    See  Sect  8. 


NOtlE  [NN.]  p.  326. 

It  seems  certain,  both  from  reason  and  experience,  that  a  rude 
untaught  savage  regulates  chiefly  his  love  and  hatred  by  the 
ideas  of  private  utility  and  injury,  and  has  but  fkint  conceptions 
of  a  general  rule  or  system  of  behaviour.  The  man  who  stands 
opposite  to  him  in  battle,  he  hates  heartily,  not  only  for  the 
present  moment,  which  is  almost  unavoidable,  but  for  ever  after ; 
nor  is  he  satisfied  without  the  most  extreme  punbhment  and  ven- 
geance. But  we,  accustomed  to  society,  and  to  more  enlarged 
reflections,  consider  that  this  man  is  serving  his  own  country 
and  community  ;•  that  any  man,  in  the  same  situation,  would  do 
the  same;  that  we  ourselves,  in  like  circumstances,  observe  a 
like  conduct ;  that,  in  general,  human  society  is  best  supported 
on  such  maxims.  And  by  these  suppontions  and  views,  we 
correct,  in  some  measure,  our  ruder  and  narrower  passions.  And 
though  much  of  our  friendship  and  enmity  be  still  regulated  by 
private  considerations  of  benefit  and  harm,  we  pay  at  least  this 
homage  to  general  rules,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  respect, 
that  we  commonly  pervert  our  adversary's  conduct,  by  imput- 
ing malice  or  injustice  to  him,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  those 
passions  which  arise  from  self-love  and  private  interest.  When 
V  the  heart  is  full  of  rage,  it  never  wants  pretences  of  this  nature ; 
though  sometimes  as  frivolous,  as  those  from  which  Horace, 
being  almost  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  affeQts  to  accuse  of 
parricide  the  first  planter  of  it 
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NOTE  £00.]  p.  352. 

Benevolence  naturally  divides  into  two.  kinds,  the  general 
and  the  particular.     The  first  is^  where  we  have  no  friendship, 
or  connection,  or  esteem  for  the  person,  but  feel  only  a  general 
sympathy  with  him,  or  a  compassion  for  bis  pains,  and  a  con- 
gratulation with  his  pleasures.     The  other  species  of  benevo- 
lence is  founded  on  an  opinion  of  virtue,  on  services  done  ns,  or 
on  some  particular  connection.     Doth  these  sentiments  must  be 
allowed  real  in  human  nature ;    but  whether  they  will  resolve 
into  some  nice  considerations  of  self-love,  is  a  question  more 
curious  than  important.    The  former  sentiment,  to  wit,  that  of 
general  benevolence,  or  humanity,  or  sympathy,  w:e  riiall  have 
occasion  frequently  to  treat  of  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry ;  and 
I  assume  it  as  real,  from  general  experiepcj^,  without  any  other 
proof. 

NOTE  [PP.]  p.  S61. 

This  theory,  concerning  the  origin  of  property,  and  conse- 
quently of  justice,  is,  in  the  main,  the  same  with  that  hinted  at 
and  adopted  by  Grotiul.  "  Hinc  discimus,  quae  fuerit  causa, 
*'  ob  quam  a  primaeva  communione  rerum  primo  mobiliuni, 
"  dcinde  et  immobilium  discessum  est :  niminun  quod  cum  non 
'*  content i  homines  vesci  sponte  najtis,  antra  hibitare,  corpore 
"  aut  nudo  agere,  aut  corticibus  arborum  ferarumve  pellibus 
"  vestito,  vitae  genus  exquisitus  delegissent,  industria  opus  fiiit, 
'*  quam  singuli  rebus  singulis  adhiberent :  Quo  minus  autcm 
"  fructus  in  commune  conferrentur,,primum  obstitit  locorum,  in 
"  qu'dc  homines  discesserunt,  diijtantia,  deinde  ju^titiae  et  amoris 
"  dcfectus,  per  quern  fiebat,  ut  nee  in  labore,  nee  in  consumpti- 
"  one  fructuum,  quae  debebat,  aequalitas  servaretur.  Simul 
"  discimus,  (luomodo  res  in  propi  ietiUcm  iverint ;  non  animi 
*'  actu  solo,  ncque  enim  scire  alii  poteront,  quid  alii  suum  esse 
*'  vellcnt,  ut  eo  abstintrent,  et  idem  velle  plures  poterant;  sed 
*'  pacto  quodani  aut  expresso,  ut  per  divisionem,  aut  taciU),  ut 
"  per  occupationem."  De  jure  belli  et  pacis.  Lib.  ii,  cap.  2. 
§  2.  art.  4  &  5. 
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NOTE  [QQ.]  p.  361. 

Natural  may  be  opposed,  either  towhat  is  unusual,  miracu- 
lous, or  artificieU.  In  the  two  former  senses^  justice  and  pro- 
perty are  undoubtedly  natural.  Bui  as  they  suppose  reason, 
forethought,  design,  and  a  social  union  and  confederacy  among 
men,  perhaps  that  epithet  cannot  strictly,  in  the  last  sense,  be 
applied  to  them.  Had  men  liyed  without  society,  property  had 
nevfer  been  known,  and  neither  justice  nor  injustice  had  ever 
existed.  But  society  among  human  creatures  had  been  impos- 
Fibie  without  reason  and  forethought  Inferior  animals,  that 
unite,  are  guided  by  instinct,  which  supplies  the  place  of  reason. 
But  all  these  disputes  are  merely  verbal. 

« 

NOTE  £RR.]  p.  363. 

That  thore  be  a  separation  or  distinction  of  posse^ipns,  an^ 
that  this  separation  )>e  steady  and  ix>natai|t ;  this  is  a|>^lujte^y 
rcquirqjd  by  t^  interests  of  society,  and  beuce  the  prigin  of 
justice  and  property.  What  possessions  ai^  assiigned  to  particu- 
lar persons ;  this  is,  generally  speaking,  pretty  iqdiflbrent ;  sgod 
is  often  determined  by  very  Irivoloi^  vieyirs  and  conuderaUons. 
We  shall  mention  a  few  particulars. 

Were  a  society  formed  among  several  indepepdent  me^^kberSj 
the  mo^  obvious  rule,  which  couj|d  l^e  agreed  op,  would  be  to 
annex  property  to  presau  possessiop,  and  leave  eyery  one  a  right 
to  what  he  at  present  eqjoys.  The  relation  of  pp^^ession,  whiph 
takes  place  between  the  person  aqd  the  object,  (li^urally  drs^ws 
on  the  relation  of  property. 

For  a  like  reason,  occupation  or.  first  poss^qn  be^^^QQi^  the 
foundation  of  property. 

Where  a  man  bestows  labour  and  industry  upoo  any  object, 
which  before  belonged  to  no  body ;  as  in  cutting  dow^i  an(l 
shaping  a  tree,  in  cultivating  a  iielf ,  i&c.  the  alterations  which 
he  produces  causes  a  ^relation  between  him  aud  the  Q^ject,  4p|l 
naturally  engages  us  to  annex  it  to  him  by  the  ne\v  reUtipn  of 
property.      This  cause  here  concurs  wi^h  the  public  utility 
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which  consists  in  the  encouragement  given  to  industry  and  la* 
,  hour. 

Perhaps,  too,  private  humanity  towards  the  posses^r,  concurs^ 
in  this  instance,  with  the  other  motives,  and  engages  us  to  leave 
with  him  what  he  has  acquired  by  his  sweat  and  labour,  and 
what  he  has  flattered  himself  in  the  constant  enjoyment  of.  For 
though,  private  humanity  can  by  no  means  be  the  origin  of  jus- 
tice ;  since  the  latter  virtue  so  ofitei}  contradicts  the  former ;  yet 
when  the  rule  of  separate  and  constant  possession  is  once  formed 
by  the  indispensable  necessities  of  society,  private  humanity^ 
and  ah  aversion  to  the  doing  a  hardship  to  another,  may,  in  a 
particular  instance,  give  rise  to  a  particular  rule  of  property. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  that  the  right  of  succession  or 
inheritance  much  depends  on  those  connections  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  that  the  relation  to  a  former  proprietor  begetting  a  re- 
lation to  the  object,  is  the  cause  why  the  property  is  transferred 
to  a  man  afler  the  death  of  his  kinsman.  It  is  true,  industry  is 
more  encouraged  by  the  transference  of  possession  to  children 
or  near  relation^:  But  this  consideration  will  only  have  place  in 
a  cultivated  society ;  whereas  the  right  of  succession  is  regard- 
ed even  among  the  greatest  Barbarians. 

Acquisition  of  property,  by  accession,  can  be  explained  no 
way  but  by  having  recourse  to  the  relations  and  connections  oi 
the  imagination  , 

The  property  of  rivers,  by  the  laws  of  most  nations,  and  by 
the  natural  turn  of  our  thought,  is  attributed  to  the  proprietors 
of  their  banks,  excepting  such  vast  rivers  as  the  Rhine  or  the 
Danube,  which  seem  too  large  to  follow  as  an  accession  to  the 
property  of  the  neighbouring  fields.  Yet  even  these  rivers  are 
considered  as  the  property  of  that  nation  through  whose  domi- 
nions they  run ;  the  idea  of  a  nation  being  of  a  suitable  bulk  to 
correspond  with  them,  and  bear  them  such  a  relation  "in  the 
fancy. 

The  accessions,  which  are  made  to  land,  bordering  upon 
rivers,  follow  the  land,  say  the  civilians,  provided  it  be  made- 
by  what  they  call  alluvion,  that  is>  insensibly  and  impercepti- 
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h\j ;  which  are  circuiQstances  that  assist  the  imaginatioQ  in  the 
conjunction. 

Where  there  is  any  considerable  portion  torn  at  once  from 
one  bank  and  adijied  to  another,  it  becomes  not  his  property 
whose  land  it  f^lls  op  till  it  unite  with  the  land,  and  till  the  trees 
and  plants  have  spread  tJtieir  roots  intp  both,  before  that,  the 
thought  does  not  sufficiently  join  the^m. 

In  short,  we  must  evejr  distinguish  between  the  necessity  of  a 
separation  and  constancy  in  men's  possession,  and  the  rules  which 
assign  particular  objects  to  particular  persons.  The  first  neces- 
sity is  obvious,  strong,  and  invincible :  The  latter  may  depend 
on  a  public  utility  more  light  and  frivolous,  on  the  sentiment  of 
private  humanity  and  aversion  to  private  hardship,  on  positive 
laws,  on  precedents,  analogies,  and  very  fine  connections  and 
turns  of  the  imagination. 

NOTE  [SS.]  p.  367. 

The  term.  Pride,  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  this 
^sentiment  seems  indifferent,  and  may  be  either  good  or  bad, 
according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  founded,  and  according  to  the  other 
circumstances  which  accompany  it.  The  French  express  this 
4sentiment  by  the  tenp,  amour  propre;  but  as  they  also  expjress 
self-love  as  well  as  vanity  by  the  same  term,  there  arises  thence 
a  great  confusion  in  Eocbefoucault,  and  ixiany  of  their  moral 
writers. 

NOTE  [TT.]  p.  370, 

Love  and  esteem  are  nearly  the  same  passion,  and  arise  from 
similar  causes.  The  qualities,  which  produce  both,  are  such  as 
communicate  pleasure.  But  where  this  pleasure  is  severe  and 
serious ;  or  where  its  object  is  great,  and  makes  a  strong  im- 
pression ;  or  where  it  produces  any  degree  of  humility  and  awe : 
In  all  these  cases,  the  passion  which  arises  from  the  pleasure  is 
more  properly  denominated  esteem  than  love.  Benevolence  atr 
tends  both ;  but  is  connected  with  love  in  a  more  eminent  degree. 
7here  seems  to  be  still  a  stronger  mixture  of  pride  in  contempt; 
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than  of  humility  ^nd  est^th  ;  dnd  th^  reason  troxM  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  one  who  studied  accurately  the  passions.  All  tHHe 
/iratiouft  Mixtures^  and  cothpb^tions,  arid  app^fdtices  of  sHiti- 
ment.  Form  a  very  cnrioas  subject  of  ^culilHon,  but  are  \ti9t 
of  our  ^ivsent  purpose.  'Thtoti^hodi  thti  inquhjr,  #fe  ifcNrti)^ 
consider^  in  geheral,  #h&t  r(dsllitic8  ar^  a  sdbject  of  pHtlSte  dr  bf 
censure^  without  entering  into  all  the  Minute  difFereficM^^n- 
timent  which  they  excite.  It  is  evident,  that  whatevet*  is  con- 
temned, is  alsto  disliked,  as  well  as  what  is  hated  ;  dml  we  here 
endeavour  to  take  objects  according  to  th^ir  mont  simplb  views 
and  appearances.  These  sciences  are  but  too  apt  to  apptor 
abstract  to  common  readers,  even  with  all  the  pt^cautiotis  which 
we  can  take  to  clear  them  fit)tn  superflubiis'  specdlatihns,  arid 
bring  them  down  to  every  capacity. 

NOTE  [UU.jp.  371. 

The  following  passage  of  Ciceto  is  worth  quoting,  as  being 
the  mo8t  clear  sind  expressi  to  our  purpose  that  any  thing  can 
be  irftagined,  and,  in  a  dispute  which  is  chiefly  verbal,  roust» 
on  account'  of  the  author,  carry  ah  authoHty  from  which  thvre 
can  be  no  appeal. 

"  Virtus  autem,  qua^  est  per  se  ipsa  landabilis,  et  sine  qua  ni- 
"  hit  laudari  potest,  tamen  habet  plures  partes,  quarum  alia  est 
<'  alii  ad  laudationem  aptior.  Suntcnim  aliac  virtutes,  quee  vi- 
*'  dentur  in  nioribus  hominum,  ct  quadam  comitate  ac  bencfi* 
"  centisi  psuito) :  alicB  quae  in  ingenii  aliqua  facultate,  aut  aiii- 
"  mi  magnitudine  ac  robore.  Nam  dementia,  justitia,  benig- 
*'  nitas,  iides,  fortitudoin  periculiscomniunibus,  jucunda  estau* 
*'  ditu  in  landationibus.  Omnes  enim  hae  virtutes  non  tarn  ip- 
sis,  qui  eas  in  sc>.  habvnt,  qnam  generi  hominum  friictuostb 
putantur.  5hipientia  ct  magiiitudo  animi,  qu&  bttines  res 
human-cti,  tenues  et  pro  kiihilo  putantur ;  et  in  cogitAAdo  vis 
"  qusedam  ingenii,  et  ipsa  eloquentia  adntirntionis  habet  non 
minus,  jucunditatis  minus.  Ipsos  enim  magis  tidetur,  quos 
laudamus,  quam  illos,  apud  quos  laudamus,  omare  ac  tueri : 
*'  sed  lauien  in  iaudenda  jungenda  sunt  etiam  htec  genera  virtu- 
*'  turn.    Ferunt  eimp  aures  bominuni,  cum  ilia  ^te  jntiinda  et 
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"  grate,  tarn  etiam  iDfl,  quae  mfrabiliai  sant  m  virtute,  laudari." 
I>e  Orat.  lik  u.  cap,  89. 

I  suppose,  if  Ckei^>  vrerc  now  alwe,  H  woald  be  found  diffi- 
cuH  to  fetter  his  moral  seMiments  by  njkrrow  §ys«enis ;  or  per- 
soade  him,  that  no  qualities  Were  to  be  admitted  as  virtues,  or 
acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of  petsmal  merit,  but  what  were  re- 
commended by  The  tuhole  Dutif  of  Man, 

NOTE  [XX.]  p.  394..  .    ' 

During  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
been  more  given  to  intrigues  and  gallantry  than  the  jBnglish  are 
at  present :  And  the  women  of  condition^  in  order  to  retain  their 
lovers,  endeavoured  to  fix  a  name  of  reproach  on  those  who 
were  addicted  to  wenching  and  low  amours.  They  were  called 
Ancill/^rioli.  See  Seneca  de  beneEciis,  lib.  i.  cap.  9..  See  also 
Martial,  lib.  xii«  epig.  5S. 

NOTE  [YY.]  p.  409. 

**  FltAGfLis  et  laboriosa  mortxiitas  in  partes  ista  digessit,  in* 
**  firmitatis  su«  mcraor,  tit  porttonibut  qtiisquis  Coleret,  quo 
"  maxime  indigeret"  Plin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  So  early  as  He- 
8tod*s  time  there  were  80,000  deities.  Oper,  et  Dier,  lib.  i. 
vcr.  250.  But  the  task  to  be  performed  by  these  seems  still 
too  gi*eat  for  their  number.  The  provinces  of  the  deities  were 
so  subdivided,  that  there  was  even  a  god  of  Sneezing.  See 
Arist.  ProbL  sect.  33.  cap.  7.  The  province  of  copulation, 
suitably  to  the  importance  and  dignity  of  it,  was  divided  among 
several  deities. 

NOTE  [ZZ.]  p.  420. 

It  will  be  ea.^y  to  give  a  reason,  why  Thales,  Anaximander, 
and  those  early  philosophers,  who  really  were  atheists,  might 
be  very  orthodox  in  the  Pagan  creed ;  and  why  Anaxagoras 
and  Socrates,  though  real  theists,  must  naturally,  in  ancient 
times,  be  esteemed  impious.  The  blihd  unguided  powers  of 
nature,  if  they  could  produce  men,  might  also  produce  such 
beings  as  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  who  being  the  inost  power- 
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ful  intelligent  existences  in  the  world,  would  be  proper  objectf 
of  worship.  But  where  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  First 
Cause  of  all,  is  admitted,  these  capricious  beings,  if  they  exist 
'  at  all,  tanst  appear  verywnibordinate  and  dependent,  and  conse- 
quently be  excluded  from  the  rank  of  deities.  Plato  (de  leg. 
lib.  x«)  assigns  this  reason  for  the  imputation  thrown  on  Abax- 
agoras,  namely  his  denying  the  divinity  of  th«  stars,  planets, 
and  other  created  objects. 

NOTE  [AAA.]  p.  436. 

Verrius  Flaccus,  cited  by  Pliny,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  2.  affirm- 
ed, that  it  was  usual  for  the  Romans,  before  they  laid  siege  to . 
any  tbwn,  to  invocate  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place,  and  by 
promising  him  greater  honours  than  those  he  at  present  enjoy- 
ed, bribe  him  to  betray  his  old  friends  and  votaries.  The  name 
of  the  tutelar  deity  of  Ron^e  was  for  this  reason  kept  a  most  re* 
ligious  mystery ;  lest  the  enemies  of  the  republic  should  be 
able,  in  the  same  manner,  to  draw  him  over  to  their  service. 
For  without  the  name,  they  thought  nothing  of  that  kind  could 
be  practised.  Pliny  says,  that  the  common  form  of  invoaation 
was  preserved  to  bis  time  in  the  citual  of  the  pontifs.  And 
Macrobius  has  transmitted  a  copy  of  it  from  the  secret  things 
of  Sammonicus  Serenus.  * 

NOTE  [BBp.]  p.  439. 

Most  nations  have  fallen  into  this  guilt  Qf  human  sacrifices ; 
though,  perhaps,  that  impious  superstition  has  never  prevailed 
very  much  in  any  civilized  nation,  unless  we  except  the  Car- 
thaginians. For  the  Tyrians  soon  abolished  it.  A  sacrifice  is 
conceived  as  a  present ;  and  any  present  is  delivered  to  their 
deity,  by  destroying  it,  and  rendering  it  useless  to  men ;  by 
burning  what  is  solid,  pouring  out  the  liquid,  and  killing  the 
animate.  For  want  of  a  better  way  of  doing  him  service^  we  do 
ourselves  an  injury;  and  fancy  that  we  thereby ^ express,  a^ 
least,  the  heartiness  of  pur  good-will  and  adoration*  ThusNouf' 
mercenary  devotion  deceives  ourselves,  and  imagines  it  deceiye^ 
tl^e  deity. 
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NOTE  [CCC]  p.  447. 

It  U  strange  that  the  Egyptian  religion,  though  so  absurd, 
should  yet  have  borne  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  Jewish, 
that  ancientjvriters,  even  of  the  greatest  genius,  were  not  able 
to  observe  any  difference  between  them.     For  it  is  remarkable 
that  both  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  when  they  mention  that  decree 
of  the  senate,  under^  Tiberius,  by  which  the  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  proselytes  were  banished  from  Rome,  expressly  treat 
these  religions  as  the  same ;  and  it  appears,  that  even  the  decree 
itself  4ras  founded  cm  that  Supposition.     '^  Actum  et  de  sacris 
*'  Egyptiis,  Judaicisque  pellendis ;  factumque  piatrum  consul- 
*'  tum,  ut  quatuor  millia  libertini  generis  ed  wperstUione  in- 
**  fecti,  quis  idonea  actas,  in  insulam  Sardinians  yeherentur, 
"  coerc,endis  illic  latrociniis ;   et  si  ob  gravitatem  c^li  interis- 
**  sent,  vile  damnum :   Ceteri  cederent  Italia,  nisi  certam  ante 
**  diem  profanos  ritus  exuissent/'     Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  ii.  c.  85* 
**  Extemas  caeremonias,  Egyptios,  Judaicosque  ritus  compes- 
**  cuit ;  coactus  qui  mperstitione  ea  tenebantur,  religiosas  Testes 
''  cum  instrumehto  onmi  comburere,  &c."      Sueton.  Tiber, 
c.  36.   These  wise  heathens,  frt>serving  something  in  the  general 
air,  and  genius,^and  spirit  of  the  two  religions,  to  be  the  ^ame, 
esteemed  the  differences  of  their  dogmas  too  friyolous  to  deserve 
any  attention. 

NOTE  [DDD.]  p.  455. 

Xenophon's  conduct,  as  related  by  himself,  is,  at  once,  9m 
incontestible  proof  of  the  general  credulity  of  mankind  in  those 
ages^  and  the  incoherences,  in  all  ages,  of  men's  opinions  in  re- 
ligious matters.  That  great  captain  and  philosopher,  the  dis-. 
ciple  of  Socrates,  and  one  who  has  delivered  some  of  the  most 
refined  sentiments  with  regard  to  a  deity,  gave  all  the  followiiig 
marks  of  vulgar  pagan  superstition.  .  By  Socrates^  advice,  he 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  before  he  would  engage  in  the 
expedition  of  Cyrus.  De  exped.  lib.  iii.  p.  294.  ex  edit. 
I^euncl.    Sees  a  dream  the  night  after  the  generals  were  seized ; 
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which  he  pays  great  regard  to^  but  thinks  ambiguous.     Id. 
p.  295.     He  and  the  whole  armjr  regard  sneezing  as  a  very- 
lucky  omen.     Id.  p.  300.     Has  another  dream,  when  he  comes 
to  the  riv^r  Centrit^s,  which  his  feHow-general,  Chirosophus, 
also  pays  great  regard  to.     Id.  lib.  iv.  p.  323.     The  Greeks, 
sufilering  froiii  a  cold  north  wind^  sacrifice  to  it ;    and  the  his- 
torian observes,  that  it  immediately  abated.  Id.  p.  ^29.  ^eno- 
phon  consults  the  sacrifices  in  secret,  befcu*e  he  would  form  any 
resolution  with  himself  about  settling  a  colony.    Lib.  5.  p.  359. 
He  was  himself  a  i^ry  skilful  augur.   Id.  p.  361.   Is  determined 
by  the  victims  to  refuse  the  sole  comfaiand  of  the  army  which 
was  offered  hin^.     Lib.  vi.  p.  273.     Cleander,  the  Spartan, 
though  very  desirous  of  it,  refuses  it  for  the  same  reason.     Id. 
p.  392.    Xenophon  mentions  an  old  dream  with  the  interpreta-  * 
don  given  tiifft,  when  he  first  joined  Cyrus,  p.  373.     Mentions 
also  the  plate  of  Hercules'  descent  into  hell  as  believing  it,  and 
says  the  marks  of  it  are  still  remaining,     td.  p.  375.     Had 
almost  starved  the  army,  rather  than  lead  them  to  the  field 
a^inst  the  auspices.     Id.  p.  382,  383.     His  friend,  Nuclides, 
the  alugur,  would  not  believe  that  he  had  brought  no  money 
from  the  expedition ;    till  he  (Euclides)  sacrificed,  and  then  he 
saw  the  ftiatter  clearly  in  the  Exta.     Lib.  vii.  p.  425.     The 
same  philosopher,  proposing  a  project  of  mines  for  the  increase 
ot  the  Athenian  revenues,  advises  them  first  to  consult  the  oracle. 
De  rat.  red.  p.  392.     That  all  this  devotion  was  not  a  farce,  in 
order  to  serve  a  political  purpose,  appears  both  from  the  facts 
themselves,  and  from  the  genius  of  that  age,  when  little  or  no- 
thing could  be  gained  by  hypocrisy.  -  Besides,  Xenophon,  as 
appears  from  his  Memorabilia,  was  a  kind  of  heretic  in  those 
times,  which  no  political  devotee  ever  is.    It  is  for  the  6ame  rea- 
son I  maintain,  that  Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  &c.  being  Arians 
or  Socinians,  were  very  sincere  in  the  creed  they  professed : 
And  I  always  oppose  this  argument  to  some  libertines,  who  will 
needs  have  it,  that  it  was  impossible  but  that  these  philosophers 
must  have  been  hypocrites. 
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NOTE  [EEE.]  p.  460. 

ftA^.fckCs,  a  (liviniB  bcin^,  is  fc|^rcscnictl  by  thfe  heathen  frty- 
tholrtgy  aft  thb  irttenidr  of  daricing  atid  the  theatre.  Plays  were 
anciehtly  ereh  a  part  of  puMic  i^orship  on  the  mbst  solemn  oc- 
casions, and  offtferf  femployed  in  times  of  pestilence,  to  appease 
thfe  oflfended  dcifties.  But  they  hare  been  zealously  proscribed 
by  thfe  godly  In  later  agc^ ;  and  the  play-house,  acbordihg  to  a 
learned  dlvinfe,  is  the  porch  of  hell. 

l^ut  in  ordet  to  show  more  evidently,  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
rcllgidh  to  represent  the  Divinity  in  still  a  more  immoral  and 
unamiablc  light  ihah  he  was  pictured  by  the  ancients,  we  shall 
cite  a  long  passage  from  an  author  of  taste,  and  imagination, 
who  wds  Surely  no  eh^niy  to  Christianity.  It  is  the  Chevalier 
Ramsay,  a  writer,  who  had  so  laudable  an  inclination  to  be 
Orthodox,  that  his  reason  never  fbUild  any  difficulty,  even  in  the 
doctrines  ii^hich  free-thihiters  sctuple  the  most,  the  trinity,  fn- 
cahiatidn,  and  satisfaction :  His  humanity  alone,  of  which  he 
^eettis  to  harb  had  a  great  stock,  t-cbelled  agaihst  the  doctrines 
df  eternal  reprobation  and  predestination.  lie  expresses  himself 
thus :  '  What  strange  ideas,'  says  he,  '  would  an  Indian  or  a 
'  Chidlssb  philosopher  have  of  our  holy  religion,  it*  they  judged 

*  by  the  scherhes  given  Of  it  by  out  modetn  free-thinkers,  and 
'  phah»aical  doctors  of  all  sects?*  According  to  the  odious  and 
'  too  vufgar  system  of  these  incredulous  scoffers  and  credulous 

*  scribblers,* — *'  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  a  most  cruel,  unjtist,  par- 
"  tial,  and  fantastical  being.  He  created,  about  6000  years  ago, 
**  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  placed  them  in  a  Bnc  gai-den  of  Asia, 
*'  of  which  there  afe  no  remains.  This  garden  was  furnished 
"  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  fountains,  and  flowers.  He  allowed 
"  them  the  use  of  all  the  fruits  of  this  beautiful  garden,  except 
''  otte,  that  #a»  plants  in  thte  midst  thereof,  and  that  had  in  it 
"  a  ifacM  Virtue  of  preserving  them  in  continual  health  and 

Vigour  of  body  and  mind,  of  exalting  their  natural  powers, 

arid  making  them  wise.    The  devil  entered  into  the  body  ot* 

*'  %  Mhrpefity  and  solicited  the  first  woman  to  eat  of  this  forbid- 
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"  den  fruit ;  she  engaged  her  husband  to  do  the  same.  Tq 
*'  punish  this  slight  curiosity  and  natural  desire  of  life  and  know- 
**  ledge,  God  not  only  threw  our  first  parents  out  of  paradise, 
**  but  he  condemned  all  their  posterity  to  temporal  misery,  and 
"  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  eternal  parns,  though  the  souls  of 
''  these  innocent  children  have  no  more  relation  to  that  of  Adam 
*'  than  to  those  of  Nero  and  Mahomet ;  since,  according  to  the 
*'  scholastic  drivellers,  fabulists,  and  mythologists,  all  souls  are 
"  created  pure,  and  infused  immediately  into  mortal  bodies,  so 
.*'  soon  as  the  foDtus  is  formed.  To  accomplish  the  barbarous, 
"  partial  decree  of  predestination  and  reprobation,  God  abandoned 
"  all  nations  to  darkne9s,  idolatry,  and  superstition,  withont  any 
**  saving  knowledge  or  salutary  graces ;  unless  it  was  one  par- 
"  ticular  nation,  whom  he  chose  as  his  peculiar  people.  This 
"  chosen  nation  was,  howevec  the  most  stupid,  ungrateful,  re- 
/'  bellious,  and  perfidious  of  all  nations.  Afler  God  had  thus 
^'  kept  the  far  greater  part  of  all  the  human  species,  during  near 
"  4000  years,  in  a  reprobate  state,  he  changed  all  of  a  sudden, 
"  and  took  a  fancy  for  other  nations  besides  the  Jews.  Then  he 
"  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  to  the  world,  under  tf  human  form,  to 

appease  his  wrath,  satisfy  his  vindictive  justice,  and  die  for 

the  pardon  of  sin.     Very  few  nations,  however,  have  heard  of 
"  this  gospel ;  and  all  the  rest,  though  left  in  invincible  ignorance, 

are  damned  without  exception,  or  ^y  possibility  of  remission. 

The  greatest  part  of  tho^e  who  have  heard  of  it,  have  changed 
**  only  some  speculative  notions  about  God,  and  some  external 
"  forms  in  worship :  For  in  other  respects,  the  bulk  of  Christians 
"  have  continued  as  corrupt  as  the  the  rest  of  mankind  in  their 
*'  morals ;  yea,  so  much  the  more  perverse  and  criminal,  that 
.  "  their  lights  were  greater.  Unless  it  be  a  very  small  select 
"  number,  all  other  Christians,  like  the  Pagans,  will  be  for  ever 
**  damned ;  the  great  sacrifice  oflered  up  for  them  will  be- 
*'  come  void  and  of  no  effect ;  God  will  take  delight  for  ever  in 
*'  their  torments  and  blasphemies ;  and  though  he  can  by  one 
'^fiat  change  their  hearts,  yet  they  will  remain  for  ever  uncon- 
"  verted  and  unconvertible,  because  he  will  be  for  ever  una- 
"  peasablc  and  irrcconcilcable.    It  is  true,  that  all  this  mallei) 
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*'  God  odious,  a  hater  of  souls  rather  than  a  lover  of  them ;  a 
''cruel  vindictive  tyrant,  an  impotent  or  a  w)*athful  da;mon» 
''  rather  than  an  all-powerful  beneficent  Father  of  spirits :  Yet  all 
**  this  is  a  mystery.  He  has  secret  reasons  for  his  conduct,  that 
are  im^netrable ;  and  though  he  appears  unjust  and  barba- 
rous, yet  we  must  believe  the  contrary,  because  what  is  in- 
justice, crime,  cruelty,  and  the  blackest  malice  In  us,  is  in  him 
"  justice,  mercy,  and  sovereign  goodness/' — '  Thus  the  incre- 
'  dulous  free-thinkers,  the  judaizing  Christians,  and  the  fanta- 
'  listic  doctors,  have  disfigured  and  dishonoured  the  sublime 
'  mysteries  of  our  holy  faith ;  thus  they  have  confounded  the 
'  nature  of  good  and  evil ;  transformed  th^  most  monstrous  pas* 
'  sions  into  divine  attributes,  and  surpassed  the  pagans  in  bias- 
'  phemy,  by  ascribing  to  the  Eternal  Nature,  as  perfections, 
'  what  makes  the  most  horrid  crimes  amongst  men.  The  gros- 
*  ser  pagans  contented  themselves  with  divinizing  lust,  incest, 
'  and  adultery ;  but  the  predestlnarian  doctors  have  divinized 
'  cruelty,  wrath,  fury,  vengeance,  and  all  the  blackest  vices.' 
See  the  Chevalier  Ramsay's  philosophical  principles  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  Part  11.  p.  401. 

The  same  author  asserts,  in  other  places,  that  the  Aifninian 
and  Molinist  schemes  serve  very  little  to  mend  the  matter :  And 
having  thus  thrown  himself  out  of  all  received  sects  of  Christia- 
nity, he  is  obliged  to  advance  a  system  of  his  own,  which  is  a 
kind  of  Origenisn^,  and  supposes  the  pre-existence  of  the  souls 
both  of  men  and  beasts,  and  the  eternal  salvation  and  convcr* 
sion  of  all  men,  beasts,  and  devib.  But  this  notion,  being  quite 
peculiar  to  himself,  we  need  not  treat  of.  I  thought  the  opi- 
nions of  this  ingenious  author  very  curious;  but  I  pretend  not 
to  warrant  the  justness  of  them. 
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Abasement,  not  the  natural  conKquence  of  Polytheism,  li.  4'40. 

Abstraction,  what,  ii.  485,  Note  (P.) 

Absurdity,  not  always  the  greatest  in  Polytheism,  ii.  442. 

greedily  coveted  by  popular  Religions,  ii.  4>4>3. 

Acheans,  employed  Force  in  Forming  their  League,  i.  47  P. 

,  their  Number,  i.  449. 

Addison  quoted,  i.  93,  207.  ii.  184. 

.Sschynes  quoted,  i.  341,  443. 

.£schynes  Socraticus  quoted,  ii.  374. 

^tolians,  their  Number,  i.  449. 

Agathocles,  the  Tyrant,  his  Cruelty,  i.  426,  559,  Note  (CC.) 

Agreeableness,  a  Source  of  Merit,  ii.  2.^9. 

,  to  Ourself,  ibid,  &c. 

,  to  Others,  ii.  311,  &c.  • 

Agriculture,  how  best  encouraged,  i.  276,  277,  435. 
Alcoran,  its  Ethics,  i.  243. 

Alexander  the  Impostor  of  Lucian,  his  Artifice,  ii#  126. 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  Saying  to  Parmenio,  ii.  301. 

,  his  Toleration,  ii.  438. 

• .,  his  Emulation  of  Bacchus,  ii.  44 1 . 
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Alexandria,  its  Size  and  Number  of.its  Inhabitants,  L  453. 
Allegiance,  its  Obligation,  whence,  L  487.  ii.  253. 
Allegory  has  naturally  place  in  Pdytheism,  iL  i22»^ 
Anacreon  quoted,  ii.  390. 
'  Analogies,  and  sometimes  slight,  haye  Influence  in  Jurispru- 
dence, ii.  244,  362. 
Anaxagoras,  the  first  Theist,  and  the  first  accused  of  Atheimi, 

iL  503,  Note  (ZZ.) 
AnciUarioli,  what,  ii.  503,  Note  (XX.) 
Angels,  modem,  equivalent  to  the  Deities  of  the  Phikeophers, 

ii.  421. 
Animals^  their  Reasm,  iL  109,  &c« 
Antioch,  its  Size,  L  453. 
Antipater,  the  Cyreniac,  his  Saying,  i.  188. 
Appian  Alexandrinus  quoted,  i.  342,  393,  413,  41 9>  422,  425, 

429,  440,  463.  ii.  382. 
Amobius  quoted,  ii.  417,  425. 
Ariosto,  his  Character,  i.  246,  quoted,  94. 
Aristides  the  Sophist  quoted,  i.  563,  Note  (KK.) 
Aristocracy,  Polish,  Venetian,  in  what  lesqpects  different,  L  15, 

16. 
Aristophanes  not  impious  according  to  the  Idea^  of  Antiquity, 

ii.  417. 

••^ quoted,  i.  408. 

Aristotle  quoted,  i.  227,  408,   446,  456.  ii.  371,  503,  NoU 

(YY.) 
Armstrong,  Dr.  quoted,  ii.  370. 
Arrian  quoted,  i.  132,  369,  432,  ii.  438,  441. 
Atheism,  whether  possible,  ii.  157. 
Athenaeus  quoted,  i.  443,  444,  446. 
Athens,  i.  99,  273,  341,  428,  443,  444,  446,  478. 
Athenians,  on  what  they  chiefly  value  themselves,  ii.  308. 
Athenian  Man  of  Merit,  ii.  377,  &c. 
Augustine  (Saint)  his  Dogmatism,  ii.  449. 
Augustus,  his  Impiety  mixed  with  Superstition,  ii.  418. 

,  his  Superstition,  ii.  450. 

••.•,  his  Age  compared  with  that  of  Camillas,  i.  274. 


Aunoi,  Madame,  qaoted,  i.  200. 

Aureliut,  Marcas^  his  TheUm,  ii.  421.  his  Superstition,  455. 
Austria,  House  of^  Causes  of  its  Defcay,  i.  358. 
Authority  of  Teachers,  useful  to  check  it,  i.  1 26. 

B. 

Bacon,  quoted,  i.  56,  95,  223,  282.  ii.  135,  267,  427. 
Balance  of  Power,  i.  32,  353,  &c.— Of  Trade,  i.  327,  &c.— Of 

Properly,  i.  32,  47. 
Banks  and  Paper  Credit,  whether  advantageous,  i.  301,  336. 
Barbarity  an  Attribute  of  the  Deity  in  popular  Religions,  ii.  465. 
Bartoli's  Plans  of  ancient  Buildings,  i.  45 1 . 
Bayle  quoted,  ii.  441,  484. 
Beauty,  why  the  object  of  Pride,  ii.  180. 
Belief,  what,  ii.  52,  &c. 
Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  his  Saying,  ii.  441. 
Benevolence,  i.  89.  disinterested  zeal,  ii.  349,  &c.  its  kinds,  351 . 

a  Virtue,  222.  from  iU  Utility,  225.  from  its  Agreeableness, 

307. 
Berkeley,  Dr.  a  real  Scq^c,  ii.  484,  Note  (N.)  quoted,  i.  223. 
Berne,  Canton  of,  its  Treasure,  i.  342. 
Bentivoglio  quoted,  i.  225. 
Boccace  quoted,  i.  1 90. 
Boileau  quoted,  ii.  302. 
Bolingbroke  quoted,  i.  25,  44. 
Boulainvilliers  quoted,  i.  572.  ii.  430. 
Brasidas,  his  Saying,  ii.  441. 
Brumoy,  Pere,  quoted,  ii.  417. 

C. 

Casar  quoted,  i.  419,  462,  463,  550,  Note  (K.)  ii.  416. 

his  Account  of  the  Number  slaughtered  in  his  Wars, 

i.  561,  Note  {¥¥.)) 
Cambyses,  bis  Extraragance,  ii.  444. 
Capitolinus  quoted,  i.  491. 

Caprice,  an  Attribute  of  the  Deity  in  popular  Religions^  iL  46#. 
Carlisle,  Earl  of,  quoted,  i.  1 38. 
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Cartes,  Des,  quoted,  i.  259.  ii.  475,  Note  (D.) 
Carthage,  its  Size  and  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  i.  456. 
Carthaginians,  their  human  Sacrifices,  ii.  504,  Note  (BBB.) 
Catholics,  Roman,  Genius  of  their  Religion,  i.  80. 

led  into  Absurdities,  ii.  446. 

Cato  de  re  rustica,  quoted,  i.  41 1 . 

Cato  of  Utica,  his  speech  to  Cajsar,  i.  289. 

Cause  and  Effect  its  Ideas,  whence,  ii.  26,  27,  &c.     Its  De* 

finition,  80,  477,  Note  (G.) 
Causes  moral,  how  far  they  contribute  to  national  Characters, 
i.  213. 

physical,  how  far,  i.  222. 

Causation,  a  Reason  of  Association,  ii.  24,  54,  8lc, 

Cavalier  Party,  i.  69. 

Cervantes,  his  Merit,  i.  207,  quoted,  250. 

Chance,  what,  ii.  60.     Its  influence  in  Society^  L  117. 

Characters,  national,  i.  213,  &c. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  his  Character,  ii.  308. 

Chastity,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  255. 

Cheerfulness,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  299. 

China,  its  Excellence  and  Defects,  i.  1^6. 

Christian  Religion  founded  in  Faith,  not  in  Reason,  ii.  1 36. 

Cicero  quoted,  i.  18,  97,  102,  104,  106,  188,  364,  404,  424, 
433,  442,  451,  465,  552,  Note  {O,)  ii.  55,  224,  227,  371, 
391,448,  449,456,465. 

City,  Reasons  which  limit  the  greatness  of  every  City,  i.  456. 

Cleanliness,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  317. 

Clergy,  why  no  Friends  to  Liberty,  i.  66. 

Cold,  greater  in  ancient  Times,  i.  457,  458. 

Colonesi  and  Orsini,  Parties  in  modem  Rome,  i.  57. 

Columella  quoted,  i.  325,  403,  407,  412,  413,  460,  465,  555, 
Note  (T.) 

Comitia  centuriata  et  triJbuta,  their  different  Powers,  i.  392,  &c. 

Commerce,  its  Advantages,  i.  272.  foreign,  its  Advantages,  279, 
280. 

Commcmwealtli,  perfect  Idea  of  it,  i.  523,  &c. 

Companionable  Qualities,  ii.  312,  &c. 
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Comparison^  its  Effect^  i.  84.  necessary  to  forming  the  Taste, 

254. 
domte,  Pere  le,  quoted,  ii.416. 

Conde,  Prince  of,  a  Saying  of  his,  i.  124. 

Confucius,  his  Disciples  Deists,  i.  79. 

iCcngreve,  his  Character,  i.  -SOQ. 

Conjunction  frequent,  constant,  the  only  circumstance  froin 
which  we  know  Cause  and  Effect,  ii.  73,  77,  81,  &c. 

Connection  necessary,  our  idea  of  it,  ii.  63,  &c. 

Constantine,  Emperor,  his  Innovation,  i.  3^66, 

Constitution,  British,  i.  25,  49^  &c. 

Contiguity,  a  Reason  of  Association,  ii.  22,  52. 

Contract,  Original,!.  471,  &c. 

Conventions,  whether  the  Source  of  Justice,  ii.  360,  &c. 

Conviction,  strongest,  but  not  more  general,  in  Theism,  ii.  444, 
445. 

Com  distributed  in  Rome,  i.  451,  452. 

Comeille,  his  Character,  i.  209« 

Corpus  juris  civilis  quoted,  i.  423,  558,  Note  {Z.) 

Courage,  how  far  national,  i.  226. 

....y...,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  303. 

<:iountry  Party,  i.  27,  06,  67. 

Court  Party,  i.  27,  66,  67. 

.Creation  or  Formation  of  the  Woild  enters  not  into  the  primi- 
tive Religion,  ii.  421. 

Credit,  public,  its  Abuser,  i,  369,  370,  &C. 

Curtius,  Quintus,  quoted,  i.  228,  369,  566,  Note  (NN.).  ii  415, 
425. 

Custom  or  Habit  the  source  of  cxperimentsd  Reasoning,  ii.  46.  ] 

the  great  Guide  of  Life,  ii.  47. 

Customs,  some  remarkable  ones,  i.  387,  &c. 

Xyrus  boasts  of  his  Drunkenness,  i.  228. 

pARius  Hystaspes  records  his  Ability  in  drinking  on  his  TomlM 

stone,  i.  228. 
patames,  th«  only  Barbarian,  a  General,  i.  292, 
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Decency,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  317. 
Debt,  public,  its  advantages,  i.  372. 

' its  DisadvanUges,  i.  373,  374. 

Deists  united  with  the  Independents,  i.  80. 

Delicacy  of  Passion,  how  hurtful,  i.  3,  &c. 

of  Taste,  how  advantageous,  i.  3,  4,  5,  what  it  ifli  249. 

whence  its  Merits  ii.  309. 
Denlocracy  without  a  Representative,  hurtful,  I  14,  15. 
Demosthenes  his  Character,  i.  109.  quoted,  L  109,  341,  354^ 

388,  390,  404,  408,  418,  432,  445,  559,  Noie  (CC.)  562, 

Note  (HH.)  ii.  303,  393. 
Desire,  Aversion,  ii.  191. 
Diodorus  Siculus  his  Character,  i.  561,  Note  (BE.) 

Superstitious,  yet  not  a  Tbeist,  ii.  419. 

Quoted,  i.  227,  274,  341,  355,  419,  420,  426,  427, 

428,  43 J,  432,  434,  438,  441,  443,447,  449,  453,  458, 

463,  469,.541,  Note  (A.)  544,  Note  (D)  568,  Note  {Qd.)  \l 

227,  414,  416,  418,  462,  465. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  quoted,  i.  438,  ii.  425. 
Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  his  Character,  396,  397. 
Dion  Cassius  quoted,  i,  324. 
Dionysius  Halycarnasssus  quoted,  i.  204,  549,  Note  (I.)  429, 

450.  ii.  412,421. 
Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  his  Massacres,  i.  426. 

his  Amiy,  i.  274,  441. 

Discretion,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  306, 

Division  of  Property,  useful,  i.  420. 

Domestic  Situation  of  Ancients  and  Modems,  i.  401,  402. 

Dorians  and  lonians,  i.  226. 

Dry  den  quoted,  i.  215.  ii.  443. 

Dubos,  Abbe,  quoted,  i.  232,  333,  457,  466. 

E. 

Eclectics,  a  Sect.  i.  127. 

•s 

Egyptians,  why  Persecutors,  ii.  437. 

Egyptian  Religion,  a  Difficulty  in  it,  ii.  449. 

and  Jewish  resembling,  ii.  505,  Ao/tf  (CCC.) 


Elizabeth,  Queen,  whether  her  Resurrection  cpoM  be  proved, 

ii.  137. 
Eloquence,  i.  101,  &c. 
Empires,  great,  destractive,  i.  361. 
Energy,  its  Idea,  ii.  65,  66. 
English,  their  national  Character,  whence,  i.  221. 
Enthusiasm,  defended  and  explained,  i.  15,  &c. 
Envy,  whence,  ii.  199.  • 
Epaminondas,  his  Character,  ii.^^^.  Note  (GG.) 
Epictetus,  his  Idea  of  Virtue,  ii.  372.  his  superstition,  ii.  455. 
Epicurus,  his  Apology,  ii.  141,  &c. 

why  he  took  himself  to  Philosophy,  ii.  420. 

Epicurean,  i.  143. 

Ergastula,  very  frequent  anciently,  u  403. 

Euclid  treats  not  (^  the  Beauty  of  the  Circle,  i.  178. 

Euripides  quoted,  ii.  413« 

Europe,  its  Advantages  from  its  Situation,  i.  127. 

Evidence,  natural  and  moral,  of  the  same  kind,  ii.  93. 

Exchange  helps  to  keep. the  Balance  of  Trade,  i.  331. 

Exchange,  difficult  to  know,  whether  for  or  aga^l8t  a  Nation^ 

i.  332.  . . 

Exiles  in  Greece,  how  numerous,  i.  426. 
Experience,  Source  of  all  our  Reasoning  with  regard  to  Fact, 

ii.  28,  £bc. 

•..«..  why  we  reason  from  Experience,  ii.  34,  35,  37. 

••• olken  the  same  with  what  we  call  Reason,  ii.  4^2, 

Note  (B.) 
Exposing  Children,  i.  415.  approved  by  Seneca,  ibid. 

F. 

Fact,  Matters  of,  one  Object  of  Reason,  ii.  25,  26. 
Factions,  violent  and  bloody,  among  the  Ancients,  i.  424. 
Fairies  modem,  equivalent  to  the  vulgar  Deities  of  Antiquity^ 

ii.  415. 
Fame,  why  desired,  ii.  190. 
Fenelon,  his  Ethics,  i.  242. 
Flattery,  its  influence  in  Religion^  ii.  428. 
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Florus  quoted,  i.  414. 

Flux  anid  Reflux  of  Theism  and  Polytheism^  ii.  434,  &c. 

Fontaine,  la,  quoted,  ii.  304. 

Fontenelle,  Censure  of  his  Pastorals,  i.  210. 

quoted,  i.  6,  188,  233.  ii.  353,  417. 

French  Man  of  Merit,  ii.  296. 

their  first  question  with  regard  to  a  stranger,  ii.  512. 

Fregusi  and  Adomi,  Parties  of  Genoa,  i.  57. 
Frugality,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  285, 
Funding,  the  dangerotts  Tendency  of,  L  371. 

G. 

Gallantry  of  Civility,  i.  1 35. 

of  Intrigues,  ii.  394. 

Gamesters  and  Sailors  why  superstitious,  iL  412. 

Gaul,  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  i.  463. 

Gee,  Mr.  quoted,  i.  328. 

General  Riiles,  their  mfktence,  \u  198, 255. 

Genoa,  its  Goremment  and  Bank,  i.  22. 

Getes,  immortal,  their  Faith,  ii.  433. 

Golden  Age  not  susceptible  of  Justice,  ii.  237. 

Good  Sense,  how  far  essential  to  Taste,  i.  25fic 

Georgius^  Leontimis,  his  Eloquence,  i.  544,  Note  (D.) 

Government,  Origin  of,  i.  35.  Perpetual  Struggle  between  Au- 
thority and  Liberty  in  all  Governments,  38.  Violent  binova- 
tioas  dangerous  to,  Goveranient,  483.  Sometimes  prove  happy 
in  the  Issue,  instanced  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Charles  I.  484. 

Greece,  its  Advantages  from  its  Situation,  i.  127. 

,  its  whole  Military  Force,  i.  450. 

,  Numbersrof  its  Inhabitants,  i.  4(31. 

Grotius  quoted,  ii.  498,  Note  (PP.) 

Guelf  and  Ghibelline  Parties,  i.  58. 

Guicciardin  quoted,  i.  290.  ii.  373, 

Gustavns  Vasa,  i.  67. 
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Hardouin,  Perc,  quoted,  i.  564-. 

Harrington,  his^Oceana  censured,  i.  525. 

quoted,  i.  47,  95,  524. 

Heliogabalus,  a  conic  Stone,  ii.  425. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  Character,  ii.  308. 

a  Saying  of  his,  i.  555,  Note  (S.) 

Henry  the  IVth  and  Vllth  of  England,  their  Title,  i.  479. 

Helvetia,  its  Inhabitants,  L  464. 

Hereditary  Right,  how  important,  i.  511. 

Heresy,  Appellation  rests  commonly  on  the  Side  of  Beason : 
Examples,  ii.  443. 

Hero-worship,  ii.  423. 

Herodian  quoted,  i.  453,  462,  491.  ii.  425. 

Herodotus  quoted,  i.  432,  443,  449.  ii.  304,  416,  433,  43t, 
444,  459,  462. 

Hertha,  Goddess  of  the  Saxons,  ii.  426. 

Hesiod,  not  a  Theist  properly  speaking,  ii.  418. 

Inconsistency  in  his  Theology,  ii.  431. 

quoted,  i.  411.  ii.  418,  423,  431,  503,  Note  (YY.) 

Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  his  Policy,  i.  357. 

Hirtins  quoted,  i.  425. 

Homer  his  character,  i.  248.  His  Ethics,  i.  242.  ii.  304.  In- 
consistency of  his  Theology,  ii.  43 1:  quoted,  ii.  417,  423, 
431. 

Homer  and  Hesiod,  cannmical  Booksof  ancient  Paganism,  ii.  41 8. 

Honesty  the  best  Policy,  ii.  334. 

Hope  and  Fear  defended,  ii.  176,  177. 

Horace  quoted,  i.  95,  119,  132,  139,208,  263,  407,457,  567, 
Note  (OO.)  ii.  180,  268,  374,  390. 

Hostis,  its  Signification  in  old  Latm,  i.^552.  Note  (O.) 

Human  Life,  general  Idea  of  it,  i.  193.% 

Nature,  its  dignity,  i.  83. 

Humility,  its  Causes,  ii.  184. 

Husbandmen,  what  Proportion  they  bear  to  Manufacturers, 
i.  272. 


HatchifMon^  Mr.  quoted,  u  9H\. 

Hyde  (ie  Relfgione  vcterum  PerMruro,  quoted^  ii.  4SS#  458. 

I. 

jAN.Hf.iiMTs,  their  (idu'mn,  i.  SO.  it.  4S],  4t3. 

Ice,  Reports  of  it  txt  creflibie  to  an  Indian,  ii.  120. 

Irleaui,  their  AmKiztum,  ii.  21,  22,  &€.  52.  ^ 

,  their  ^>rigin,  if.  17,  kc. 

Idolatry,  its  Origin  frcwi  Polythnism,  ii«  423. 

JemiitA,  their  Refinements,  ti.  18P. 

Jews,  their  national  character,  whence,  i i«  505,  Naie  (CCC«] 

•#•.«.  Reason  of  iheir  Insurrectioni  ii.  450* 

Jewish  Religion  and  Egyptian  resembling,  iL  505,  Noic  (CCC.) 

Ignorance  of  (Jauses  the  Origin  of  Polytheism,  ii.  41  !• 

Immaculate  Conception,  a  popular  Opinion,  ii.  430. 

Immortality  of  the  Seal,  on  what  founded,  ii«  149. 

(mpiety  of  popular  Religions,  ii.  457. 

Impressions,  what,  ii.  10. 

Impfitence  and  Barrenness.  iL  2P3. 

Incest,  whcmce  its  CrinW',  ii,  256. 

Indtrpcndents,  their  Genius,  u  78. 

ImlianH  jiHtly  increiiaJous  with  regard  to  Ice,  ii.  120. 

Ifwln»try,  itM  Mirrit,  whimce,  ii.  285. 

Instructions  Uf  Memliers,  u  33. 

Inter<;st,  privaa*,  Ikiw  far  the  foundation  of  Government,  u  20. 

ptihrir:,  ibid, 
\i\\Air(^t,  its  I/;wness,  whence,  i.  315,  useful,  321. 
Johns^m,  Ik:n,  his  Charact<!r,  i.  558,  AW  (Z.) 
lonians  and  Dorians,  Tribes  of  (ffre<;ks,  h  226. 
Josephus  quoteil,  i,  506,  N(H€  (NN,)  508,  Note  (OQ.) 
Joy,  Grief,  f;xpiaine<],  ii.  175. 
Iphicratfts,  a  Saying  of  his,  ii.  315. 
Is^K;rat<;s  quotird,  i,  408^427,  428# 
Irish,  their  Idea  of  Merit,  ii.  304. 
It^liariH,  Caus«;  of  their  Kflimiiriacy,  j.  202, 
Italy,  ancif^it  ami  rmidern.  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  i.  405. 
Julian  quoted,  i.  410. 


Justice^  Souree  of  its  Merit,  ii.  232.  farther  exf^laSnedj  357. 

Justin,  quoted^  i.  450,  465. 

Justinian  quoted,  i.  139. 

Juveiial  quoted,  i.  133,  224,  413,  458,  466.  ii.  224,  456. 

Lampridius  quoted,  i.  437. 

Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  i.  120. 

Lawn  Qif  Justice,  whcoice  derived,  ii.  241. 

of  Nature,  ii.  253. 

LouiK  XIV.  N^mbef8  of  his  Anniea,  i.  290. 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  a  Dispute  of  Words,  ii.  84. 
Liberty,  civil,  it$t  Advantages,  i.  91,  &c.  119, 120,  12U 
Liberty  of  the  jPms^  why  peculiar  to  Great  Briuin,  i.  9,  Id, 

11,  12.     "  . 

Lipsius,  Justus,  quoted,  i.  410. 
Livy,  a  sincere  Beligionisl^  ii.  454,  quoted,  i.  23,  58,  220,  274, 

342,  356,  419,  426,  435.  ii.  372,  46|, 
l-iocke,  Mr.  quoted,  i.  95,  493.  ii.  59,  67,  183,  471,'iVolf  (A.) 

474,  Note  (D.) 
Longinus  qnqted,  i,  104,  108;  ii.  301,  417. 
Loveatein  Pvty  in  Holland,  i.  ^7. 
Love  and  Hatred,  whence  derived,  ii.  197. 
Lucan  quoted,  i.  414. 
Lucian  quoted,  i.  189,  543,  Note  (Z.)  558,  Note  (HH.) 

ii.  126,  139,  290,  386, 416,  454,  459,  46a 
Lucretiq^hJB.CbMaeier,  i.  209.  quoted,  ii.  1S2,  424. 
Luxury,  iis  di^mnti  Seoae^  i.  285.  its  advantages,  287,  288. 

its  Disadvantages,  296,  297. 
Luxurious  Ages  itioat  happy,  i.  286,  289.  most  virtuous,  iU(L 
Lysias,  Genius  of  his  Eloquence,  i.  112.  quotedl,  i.  424,  425* 

432,  439,  442,  445,  448.  ii.  392. 

M. 

r 

Machiavel,  his  Reflection  on  Christianity,  ii.  441.  quoted^  u 

20,  21,  91,  262,  525.  ii.  285,  447. 
Magians,  their  Faith,  ii.  432. 
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Maillety  Monsieur,  his  Account  of  £gypl>  quoled/L  414,  461, 
Malebranche  quoted,  ii.  475,  Note  (D.)  487,  Nate  (T.> 

Malice,  whence  it  is  derived,  ii.  199. 

Mandeville,  Dr.  quoted,  i.  297. ' 

Manilius  quoted,  ii.  416. 

Marcellinus,  Ammianus,  quoted,  i.  565,  Note  (NN.) 

Martial  quoted,  i.  407,  414,  466,  ii.  503,  Note  (XX.) 

Mary,  Virgin,  became  a  deity  among  the  Catholics,  ii.  430. 

Massacres,  ancient,  enumerated  firom  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  55B, 
Note  {BB.) 

Mathematics,  their  Foundation,  ii.  485,  Note  (P.)  their  Advan- 
tages, OS. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  his  Saying,  ii.  315. 

Melon,  Monsieur,  quoted,  i.  272,  653,  Note  (Q.) 

Memory,  its  Merit,  whence  derived,  ii.  289; 

Menander  quoted,  i.  547,  Note  (H.) 

Merit,  persona],  how  the  Object  of  Pride,  ii.  1 85. 

delineated,  ii.  319,  &c. 

Metaphysics,  what,  ii.  7,  8. 

Mine,  Thine,  ii.  244. 

Miracles,  on  what  their  Evidence  is  founded,  ii.  115. 

defined,  ii.  120,  one  mentioned  by  Be  Retz,  129. 

Mixture  of  AfFections,  ii.  1 80. 

Modesty,  whence  its  Merit,  ii.  31 1. 

Moliere,  i.  140. 

Molinists,  their  Genius,  i.  80.  ii.  48 1 . 

Monarchy,  elective,  hereditary,  which  preferable,  i.  17. 

Monarchy  and  Republic,  their  advantages  and  Disadvantages 
with  regard  to  the  Arts,  i.  129,  130,  131. 

Money,  its  continued  Increase  advantageous,  i.  302. 

its  Difiusiou  ad vantageous,  i.  306,  307 . 

Montaigne  quoted,  ii.  372. 

Montesquieu  quoted,  i.  399,  466,  ii.  487,  Note  (T.) 

Monumentum  Ancyrianum  quoted,  i.  451. 

Morab,  tlieir  Standard,  i.  242. 

not  fluctuating,  ii.  390. 

Morality  hurt  by  popular  Religions,  ii.  461. 


Moral  Causethate  chief  Influence  on  Populousnead,  i,  401. 
Muscovites,  their  Manners^  i.  137. 

N. 

Nature,  Stete  of,  described,  ii.  237.  imaginary,  487,  Note 

(S.) 
Natural,  in  what  sense  Justice  is  natural,  ii.  499,  Noie  (QCl.) 
Navigation,  ancient,  how  imperfect,  ii.  421. 
Necessity,  its  Definition,  ii.  85,  102. 
Negroes,  their  Character,  i.  548,  Note  (M.) 
Nepos,  Cornelius,  quoted,  i.  408.  • 
Neri  and  Bianchi,  Parties  in  Florence,  i.  57. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  Rule  of  philosophizing,  ii.  251. 
Newton,  Locke,  Clarke,  Arians  and  Socinians>  ii.  500,  Note 

(DDDO 
Nicholas,  Saint,  becanle  a  Deity  among  the  Muscovites^  ii.  430. 
Nisus,  or  strong  Endeavour,  not  the  Origin  of  the  Idea  of 

Power,  ii.  474,  Note  (C.) 
Northern  Nations,  their  Swarms  no  proof  of  PopulousQeft% 

i.  462. 
Numitianus,  Claudius  Rutilius,  his  Contempt  of  the  Jewish> 

and  consequently  of  the  Christian  Religion,  ii.  450. 

O. 

Obedience,  passive,  i.  495,  &c. 

Obligation,  interested,  to  Virtue,  ii.  330. 

Olympiodonis  quoted,  i.  506, 

Opinion,  the  real  Foundation  of  Government,  i.  2^. 

Orange,,  Family  of,  their  Partizans,  i.  67. 

Oratoribus,  Dialog,  de,  quoted,  i.  224.  . 

Ostracism  of  Athens,  Petalysm  of  Syracuse,  i.  355. 

Ovid  quoted,  i.  118,  132,  403,  459,  461.  ii.  416,  419,  461. 

P. 

Painters,  modem,  unhappy  in  their  Subjects,  i.  240. 

Paper  Credit  and  Banks,  whether  advantageous,  i.  301,  3S6,  337. 

Paris,  UAbbe  de,  his  Miracles,  ii.  481. 
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Parliament,  how  far  it  shoald  be  indepemlent,  i.  4$,  lee. 
Parael,  Dr.  his  Character  as  a  Writer,  i.  811.  • 
Parties  in  general,  i.  56,  real,  59,  60. 

of  Great  Britain,  i.  65,  &c. 

Pascal,  hii  Character,  ii.-506,  Quoted,  489. 

Passions,  their  kinds,  ii.  175.  their  Objections  and  Causes^  1(4; 

Paterculus  quoted,  i.  'M2,  440,  4^5. 

Pathetic  and  Sublime,  ii.  309. 

Pausanius  quoted,  i.  449. 

Psiy,  Proportion  between  Officers  and  Soldiers  anciently,  i.  418. 

Pericles,  his  eloquence,  i.  113. 

Peripatetics,  their  Mediums,  ii.  281. 

Persecution,  whence  derived,  i.  61,  62.  naturally  attends  tfa« 

Fruiciple  of  Unity  of  God,  ii.  437. 
Persia,  ancient,  whether  possessed  of  an  Aristocracy,  1.-54]. 
Personify,  to,  natural,  and  the  Origin  of  Polytheism,  iL  ^1 1. 
Petrarch  quoted,  i  266,  408. 
Petronius,  i.  407, 459.  ii.  390. 
Phfedms  quoted,  ii.  490.  Note  (X.) 
Philip  of  Macedon,  his  Character  in  Demosthenes,  ii.  303. 
,  his  Occupation  in  the  Infernal  Regions^ 

i.  1 89.  ' 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  i.  98. 

Philosophy,  the  two  Kinds  of  it,  the  obvious  and  abstruse,  ii.  3. 
Physical  Causes,  their  small  Influence  on  Popiulousness>  i.  398. 
Pindar,  his  Scholiast  quoted,  i.  146. 
Plato  quoted,  i.  92,  369,  442,  493.  iL  374,  388,  455,  487,Ab^# 

(S.)  490.  Note  (X.)  504.  Note  (ZZ.) 
Platonist,  i.  1 65. 
Plautus  quoted,  i.  444. 
Pliny  the  Elder  quoted,  i.  137,  237,  312,  342,  412,  454,  456, 

543,  Note  (C.)  557,  Note  (AA.)  563,  Note  (hU)  ii.  407,  451, 

503,  Note  (YY.)  504.  Note  (AAA.) 

a  Passage  of  his  examined,  i.  563. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  his  House,  i.  451.  quoted,  L  137,  325.  ik 

421. 
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Plutarch  quoted,!.  133,  134,  187,  189,  218,  228,  302,  327, 

369,  389,  390,  403,  409,  413,  415,  420,  423,  426,  431, 

440,  441,  446,  464,  468.  ii.  224,  275,  302,  388,  421,  43«, 

441,  459. 

a  Passage  of  his  examined,  i.  466. 

Politeness,  whence  its  Merit,  ii.  311. 

Politics,  a  Science,  i.  13,  &c. 

Political  Customs  of  Ancients  and  Modems  compared,  i.  415, 

416. 
Pollia  and  Papiria,  Roman  Tribes,  their  Animosity,  1.  57. 
Polybius  quoted,  i.  19,  133,  311,  341,  356,  357,  418,  439,  449, 

459,  461,  479,  542,  Note  (B.)  552,  Note  (O.)  ii.  264,  288, 

370,  373. 

Polygamy,  its  Disadvantages,  i.  195. 

Polytheism,  the  primitive  Religion,  ii.  402.  ifs  Origin,  417. 

Pompey,  his  Superstition,  ii.  450.  # 

Pope,  Ml.  his  Character,  i.  209,  quoted,  13,  187,  203, 540. 

Power,  what  its  Idea,  ii.  6Q,  475,  Note  (E.) 

Practice,  how  useful  to  Taste,  i.  253. 

Prejudice,  how  hurtful  to  Taste,  i.  255. 

Presbyterians,  their  character,  i.  67,  78. 

Presence,  real,  ii.  44)5. 

Pressing  Seamen,  i.  395, 

Priest,  his  Character,  i.  214. 

Priests,  their  Origin,  i.  77. 

Prior,  Mr.  quoted,  i.  146. 

Pride,  whence  it  arises,  ii.  184. 

Probability,  what,  iL  59,  117. 

Premise,  what,  and  whence  its  Obligation,  i.  475. 

•  not  the  Origin  of  Government,  ihid. 

ProoC  what,ii.  59,  117. 

Property,  its  Equality  impracticable,  ii.  242.  defended,  245. 

why  the  Source  of  Pride,  ii.  191. 

Protestant  Succession,  its  Advantages  and  Disadvantages^  i.  51 1 . 
Providence,  particular,  on  what  founded,  ii.  149. 
Provinces,  under  what  Government  most  oppressed,  L  17. 
Pyrrhus,  his  Saying  of  the  Romans,  i.  292. 
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Q. 

QuAKlBRS,  their  Character,  i.  78,  79. 

Quintilian  quoted,  i.  98,  108,  212.  ii.  273,  315,  454. 

Racine,  his  Character,  i.  209.  quoted,  265.  ii.  483. 
-Ramsay,  Chevalier,  quoted,  ii.  507. 

Reason,  when  it  influences  Action,    only  a  cooler  V^anaa, 
I  474. 

4 how  far  the  Source  of  Morals,  ii.  216. 

lieason  and  Taste,  their  Boundaries,  i.  244. 
Reason  more  precarious  than  Taste,  i.  259^ 
Reasons  of  State,  ii.  254. 
Refinement,  in  what  respect  useful,  i.  3 1 1 . 
Kegnard  his  Voy^  to  Lapland,  quoted,  ii.  416. 
'     Relations  of  Ideas,  one  Object  of  Reason,  ii.  25. 

Religion,  two  principal  Questions  with  regard  to  it,  ii.  401. 

•• its  first  Principles,  not  primary  but  secondary,  ii.  404. 

Resemblance,  a  Source  ef  Association^  ii.  22,  53. 

Retz,  Cardinal  de,  quoted,  i.  534,  ii.  129. 

Revolution,  in  1688,  no  Contract  or  Promise,  i.  478. 

Rhamadan  of  the  Turks,  ii.  463. 

Rhodes,  Number  of  its  Inhabitants,  i.  447. 

Riches,  why  the  Object  of  Pride  or  Esteem,  ii.  191,  294. 

Roch^foucault  quoted,  ii.  210,  501,  Note  (SS.) 

Rome,  i.  57,  93,  97,  211. 

ancient,  its  Size  and  Number  of  Inhabitants,  i.  452,453. 

Name  of  its  tutelar  Deity  Concealed,  ii.  504,  Note 

(AAA.) 
Romans,  when  most  corrupt,  i.  22.  anciently  Pirates,  i.  552.  their 

Government  under  the  Empire  not  burdensome,  i.  300. 
Roman  Empire,  whether  advantageous,  i.  466. 
Roundhead  Party,  i.  69. 
Rousseau  quoted,  i.  131. 
Itoijire,  Mr.  his  Tragedy  censured,  i.  239. 
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S. 

I 

Sadder  contains  little  Morality,  H.  461. 

Sallee^  Prince  of,  his  Saying  of  de  Ruyter,  ii.  44.(5. 

Sallust  quoted,  i.  97,  132,  293,  425,  452.  ii.  2§3,  369,  456* 

465. 
Saint  Evremond's  Character  of  Turenne,  ii.  285. 
•••.«...•....>...•.....  quoted,  ii.  301. 
Sannazarius,  Censure  of  his  P^^toralsj  ii.  271. 
Scapulaire,  what,  ii.  433. 
jScepticisni,  ii.  25,  44.  excessive,  157,  &c.  moderate,  158.  witb 

regard  to  the  Senses,  159.  with  regapxl  fjo  reason,  3-64.   Ee» 

ligious,  ii.  45 1 . 
Sceptic,  the,  i.  171. 

Sciences  their  Division,  ii.  171. 

» 

Scholastic  Religion,  its  usual  Absurdity,  ii.  442. 

j^riptures,  holy,  quoted,  ii.  232,  372. 

Scriptural  and  traditioi^al  Religions  compared,  ii.  452^ 

Selfish  and  Social,  not  opposite,  ii.  332. 

Self- Love  not  the  Foundation  of  moral  Sentiment,  ii.  323. 

Seneca  quoted,  i.  404,  408,  411,  415,  ii.  356,  374,  418. 

Seneca  the  Elder  quoted,  i.  413. 

Sentiment,  how  far  the  Source  of  Morals,  ii.  215,  338. 

Sextus  Empiricus  quoted,  i.  415.  ii.  227, 456,  490,  Note  (X.) 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  quoted,  i.  93,  135,  391. 

Shakespeare,  his  Artifice  in  Othello,  i.  236.  quoted,  ii.  300. 

3implicity  in  yiTriting,  i.  207. 

Slavery  prejudicial  to  Populousness,  i.  404. 

• «.  to  Humanity,  i.  403. 

Sneezing,  God  of,  ii.  503,  Noie  (YY.^ 

Socrates,  his  Character,  ii.  305. 

Soil,  very  fertile,  no  Advantage,  i.  283. 

Soldier,  his  Character,  i.  214. 

Soldiers,  what  Proportion  they  commonly  bear  to  the  People, 

i.293. 
^phocles,  his  Character,  i.  209. 
^pain,  ancient  and  modem,  iu  Inhabitants,  i.  464, 


Hum%,  iimr  UUtd  t/f  IV</¥*J«iic«?,  it,  105, 

IkfukH^  <|ii*Mi?d,  i  170,  4^y),  ii)H,  ^n,  41«J,  iVi,  ii)^,  4W,  4df, 
4/).%  4«7,  .'>^),  JViH€  (K.)  503,  My/4r  (KK.)  666,  tioU  (KN,) 
ii,  414,  4^^, 

HtiH^mUiH  'luoU^i,  i.  iif,  V)%,  ¥rJ,  451,  459,  454,  4/66fH%, 

Sou  (Cj  «i,  \VJ»  %WJ>,  418,  4!>9,  451, 
Hui'la:>  '|«iou^J,  i.  III),  .y>»i,  Sou  (QU.) 
HniM*rmu*Ht  iU'iititA,  i,  7'),  77,  ^t:, 
>>wi<t,  IM  '^wAA-Mi,  i.  '^'^f/,  'Hi,  ^'V;,  SrM^  {JPi).j  n.  2^4, 

^>yi/<|/athy,  d*<t  j/r^-at  S'wr<«t of  luoral  IVfitwMrrit,  ii.  1^0,  ^)0^ 
hyf*ciii>cr,  iu  K«t<rtit  ai*ri  Sam\tttr  oi  UtimUitauU,  i.  44>J. 

I'. 

*->'i.  1.  i<f,  i'.f,  tyj,   \'j>\,   I'i'},  :iJ54,  4C/7,  4/0,  415,  422,  451, 
4^)2,  4V7,  iJi'.;,  V/^,  Sou  (R)  Vy^,  AVe  (A A.)  ii,  12$,  504, 

4<^o,  4V4,  4!yo,  AV.^r  (LL.;  y/'>,  A'/?/c  (C'^'Cj 

'i':4>Ur,  iu  ht;*/MJar<J,  i,  211, 
TaiUii,  wh^-n  liofidil,  i.  ■JO'i,  ';0i. 
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'V\uz^H%t  Sn^nhtsr  '/f  lu  InU^Uttsmu,  u  447* 

'V\\''\%tn  %m\  Polyth^iMHi  iMinyUkXi'A,  \u  4'i6# 

'l~hirilMT4,  aiMtni«;,  bz/tr  fut^rfMl,  i*  20(>«  fiiMffw,  if/id, 

,  qtiMiH,  I  \ff),  274,  mi,  ';55,  4I^,4<25,  433,  43S, 

443,  444,  44^  iL  304,  4lrl. 
Thnrm  '/T  Ath^n*,  hiA  AtthcUt/n  Ut  Aicibia/1^,  ii.  275. 
Tbn^#tfo/rrj%  rii/;  p/^,,  hM  li  y  if  If  t  to  1}\hivi,  it,  45(^, 
TtlUi^m,  hi*  Arc^owrrit  n'ttzifim  tbft  r^r^il  Prf:vji/>:,  ii«  I J 5. 
TolnrrartK/n  tutrifTiWy  '^iXfoi/h  FoJytfiftfwri,  if.  4';f^. 
Tory  Party,  i.  03.  thftir  fp^rculatir'r  .Syirt/;rfi,  i«  471. 

Tra^wJy,  why  it  fil«ra»^:^,  i-  2':Jl. 

Traw|fjiiIJty  of  Mini,  'Ah'rrK;^;  it-»  M#rrit,  ij.  30^. 

Trv»Mjr«:tv,  tlifcir  IJJi'/;U,  i,  '>';0. 

Turkish  ^i'ivwnrri^Trt,  i.  5^^. 

Tyr^rtfiUMt:,  why  M;iirj':aM'r,  ii,  22^. 

Tyrants,  unUfitti,  tJi^ir  <,TnH\iy,  i.  42<5. 


r:. 


CtTAHrlZ,  0#?rWiil]fiO  rl*r,  r|iK^:«l    J.  4'/^. 

UvjrpaU/jfi,  vihat,  i.  47 '^i, 

Utihty,  a  ^/txrcjn  of  Apprr>hatfon,  ii-  226,  why,  251, 

,  to  otUrn»,  ii,  223,  t/>  fjunclvt^,  2'95, 
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V. 


Valerius  Maximus  quoted,  i.  563,  Note  (LL.) 
Vanity,  allies  easily  to  Virtue,  i.  90.  why  blamed,  ii.  3i6. 
Varro  quoted,  i.  407,  4.12,  413,  459,  466.  ii.  449. 
Vaubaii,  (juoted,  i.  334. 
Vega,  Garcillasso  de  la,  quoted,  i.  324. 
Vema,  its  Sense,  and  Inferences  from  it,  i.  55^,  Note  (X. 
Vemey,  Paris  de,  quoted,  i.  553,  Note  (Q.) 
Vespasian,  his  Miracle,  ii.  1 28. 
Victor,  Aurclius,  quoted,  i.  565. 
Victor,  Publius,  quoted,  i.  448,  bQ3,  Note  (MM.) 
Virgil,  his  character,  i.  209.  quoted,  ii.  293,  356^ 
Virtue  and  Vice  defined,  ii.  219. 
Vis  Inertiae,  ii.  474,  Note  (D.) 
Vitellius,  his  meanness,  ii.  302. 
Vitruvius  quoted,  i.  563,  Note  (KK.) 

Voluntar}'^  and  involuntary,  why  made  by  the  Modems  so  es- 
sential to  Morals,  ii.  375. 
Voltaire  quoted,  i.  II . 

Vopiscus  quoted,  i.  448,  454,  567,  Note  (00.) 
Vossius  quoted,  i.  399,  505. 


W, 


Wallkr,  his  character,  i.  141. 

Wisiloin,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  288. 

Wit  or  Ingenuity,  its  Merit,  whence,  ii.  312. 

Whig  Party,  i.  ()9.  their  speculative  system,  i.  471. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  i.  13  !•. 

Wonu'ii,  timorous  and  superstitious,  ii.  414. 

Wonder,  the  Passion  of,  inclines  us  to  believe  Miracles,  ii.  123. 
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X. 


Xenophon,  his  superstition,  ii.  505>  Nott  (DDD.) 

quoted,  i.  Q2,  100,  353,  354,  4.11,  418,  427,  435, 

444,  445,  447,  448,  461.  ii.  293,  383,  437,  458. 
Xerxesy  his  Pursuit  of  new  Pleasures,  i.  144. 
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